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EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR VETERANS 



TUESDAY, JUNE S4, 1969 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

OF THE Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington^ D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10;15 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
6202, New Senate Office Building, Senator Alan Cranston (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Cranston (presiding), Yarborough, Schweiker, 
and Dominick. 

Committee staff present: Robert 0. Harris, staff director; Jonathan 

R. Steinberg, counsel ; Phyllis Rock, professional staff member ; and 
JoAnn Newman, minority staff member.^ 

Senator Cranston. The committee will please come to order. 

I will make a brief statement, and then members of the committee 
will be heard from. Then we will proceed with the first witness, who 
is Donald E. Johnson, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Today the Senate Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs begins 3 days 
of hearing testimony on legislation which would appreciably broaden 
and increase the benefits to veterans who wish to continue their edu- 
cation and training. We are considering four Senate bills and one bill 
which has already been passed by the House of Representatives. 

The bills before us are S. 338, S. 1998, S. 2036, S. 2361, and H.R. 
6808. The most far-reaching proposals before us are contained in 

S. 338 and S. 2361. Consequently, most of the testimony will probably 
be directed toward those bills. 

I ask that the bills and any departmental reports received on them 
be printed in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to f olTows.) 

( 1 ) 
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OIstCONGEESS 
1st Session 



S.338 



IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

Januart 16 (legislative day, January 10), 1069 

Mr. Yarborough introduced the following bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 



A BILL 

To amend section 1677 of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to flight training, and to amend section 1682 of such title 
to increase the rates of educational assistance allowance paid 
to veterans under such sections. 

1 Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

^ That (a) subsection (a) of section 1677 of title 38, United 
^ States Code, is amended by striking out the material pre- 
® ceding clause (1 ) , and inserting in lieu thereof the following; 
® “ (a) The Administrator may approve the pursuit by 

an eligible veteran of flight training where such training is 
® generally accepted as necessary for the attainment of a rec- 
® ognized vocational objective in the field of aviation or where 
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1 generally accepted as ancillary to the pursuit of a vocational 

2 endeavor other than aviation, subject to the following condi- 

3 tions:”. 

4 (b) Section 1677 of such title is further amended by 

5 adding at the end thereof a new subsection as follows : 

6 “(c) (1) In any case in which a veteran wishes to 

7 pursue a course in flight training under this section but does 

8 not nossess a valid private pilot’s license and has not satis- 

9 factorily completed the number of hours of flight instruction 

10 required for a private pilot’s license, the Administrator is 

11 authorized to mahe a direct loan to such veteran to pursue 

12 the flight training required for a private pilot’s licens-o. 

13 “ (2) Loans made under this subsection may bo mode 

14 in any amount not exceeding $1,000 and shall bear interest 

15 at a rate determined by the Administrator, but not to exceed 

16 6 per centum per annum. 

17 “ (3) Loans made under this section shall bo repayable 

18 in equal monthly installments over a period of time not to 

19 exceed three years commencing upon the failure of the 

20 eli^ble veteran to enter upon a course of training under 

21 subsection (a) of this section within one year after com- 

22 pletion of the requirements for or the obtaining of a private 

23 pilot’s license; but up to 100 per centum of such loan (plus 

24 interest) may be canceled at the rate of 33^ per centum 

25 for each calendar j'car of service performed by the veteran 
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1 in a recognized vocational field in aviation entered upon 

2 pursuant to training under subsection (a) hereof. 

3 “ Ijoans made under this section shall be made 

4 upon such other terms and conditions as may be prescribed 

5 by the Administrator.” 

6 Sec. 2. (a) The table (prescribing educational assist- 

7 ance allowance rates for eligible veterans pursuing educa- 

8 tional programs on half-time or more basis) contained in 

9 paragraph (1) of section 1682 (a) of title 38, United States 
10 Code, is amended to read as follows : 



“Coljmn I 


Column 

II 


Column 

III 


Column 

IV 


Column 

V 


Type of progiram 


No de- 


One de- 


Two de- 


More than two 


pendents 


pendent 


pendents 


dependents 










The amount in 
column IV, 
plus the fol- 
lowing for 
each de- 
pendent in 
excess of 
two: 


Institutional: 










Full time 


$190 


$215 


$235 


$10 


Three-quarter 










time 


140 


160 


180 


7 


Half time 


90 


105 


115 


5 


Cooperative 


155 


175 


195 





11 Sec. 3. The amendments made by section 2 of this 

12 Act shall take effect on the first day of the second calendar 

13 month which begins after the date of the enactment of this 

14 Act. 
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aisT CONGRESS 
1st Session 




IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

June 24, 1969 

Keferred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and ordered to be 

printed 



AMENDMENTS 

Intended to be proposed by Mr. Yarborough (for himself and 
Mr. Cranston) to S. 338, a bill to amend section 1677 of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to flight training, and 
to amend section 1682 of such title to increase the rates 
of educational assistance allowance paid to veterans under 
such sections, viz: 

1 On page 1, between lines 2 and 3, insert the following: 

2 That section 1504 (b) of title 38, United States Code, is 

3 amended to read as follows: 

4 “(b) The subsistence allowance of a veteran-trainee is to 

5 be determined in accordance with the following table, and 

6 shall be the monthly amount shown in .column II, III, or 

7 IV (whichever is applicable as determined by the veteran’s 



Arndt. No. 48 
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1 depemdency status) opposite the appropriate type of training 

2 as specified in column I: 



“Column I 


Column 

II 

1 


Column 

III 

1 


Column 

rv 




No de- 


One de- 


Two or 


Type of training 


pendents 


pendent 


more de- 
pendents 


Institutional ; 








Full time 


$160 


$219 


$255 


Three-quarter time 


116 


160 


189 


Half time 


80 


109 


124 


Institutional on-farm, appren- 
tice or other on-job training: 








Full time 


138 


182 


219 



3 Wheti'e any full-time trainee has more than two dependents 

4 and is not eligible to receive additional compensation as 

5 provided by section 315 or section 355 (whichever is ap- 

6 plicable) of this title, the subsistence allowance prescribed 

7 in column IV of the foregoing table shall be increased by 

8 an additional $7.30 per month for each dependent in excess 

9 of two.” 

10 Cto page 1, line 3, strike out “That” and insert in lieu 

11 thereof “Seo. 2.” 

12 O'n page 2, between lines 3 and 4 insert the following: 

13 (b) the last sentence of subsection (b) of section 1677 
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1 of such title is amended by striking out “$130” and inserting 

2 in lieu thereof “$190”. 

3 On page 2, line 4, strike out “ (b) ” and insert in lieu 

4 thereof “ (c) 

5 On page 3, line 6, strike out “Sec. 2” and insert in 

6 lieu thereof “Sec. 3”. 

7 On page 3, in the table between lines 10 and 11, strike 

8 out the figures appearing under “Column V” and insert in 

9 lieu thereof the following: 

‘‘$16 

10 

7 

10 ”. 

10 On page 3, immediately above line 11, insert the 

11 following: 

12 (b) Section 1682(b) of title 38, United States Code, 

13 is amended by striking out “$130” and inserting in lieu 

14 thereof “$190”. 

15 (c) Section 1682(c) (2) of such title is amended by 

16 striking out “$130” and inserting in lieu thereof “$190”. 

17 (d) The table (prescribing educational assistance allow- 

18 ance mtes for eligible veterans pursuing a farm cooperative 
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1 program) contained in paragrapli (2) of section 1682 (d) 

2 of title 38, United States Code, is amended to read as 

3 follows : 



“Column I 


Column 

II 


Column 

III 


Column 

IV 


Column V 


Basis 


No de- 
pend- 
ents 


One de- 
pend- 
ent 


Two de- 
pend- 
ents 


More than two 
dependents 










The amount in 
Column IV, 
plus the fol- 
lowing for 
each depend- 
ent in excess 
cf two: 


Full time 


$153 

109 

73 


$182 

131 

87 


$211 

153 

102 


$10 

7 

e ». 
0 . , 


Three-quarter time.__ 
Half time 





4 (e) The table (prescribing educational assistance allow- 

5 ance rates for eligible veterans pursuing an apprenticeship or 

6 other on-job training) contained in section 1683 (b) of title 

7 38, United States Code, is amended to read as follows : 



“Periods of Training 


No De- 
pendents 


One De- 
pendent 


Two or 
More 
Depend- 
ents 


First 6 months 


$116 


$131 


$146 


Second 6 months 


87 


102 


116 


Third 6 months 


58 


73 


87 


Fourth and any succeeding 6- 
month periods. 


29 


43 


58.” 



8 (f) Section 1732 (a) of title 38, United States Code, is 

9 amended to read as follows: 



9 



1 “ (a) The educational assistance allowance on behalf of 

2 an eligible person who is pursuing a progi’anO of education 

3 consisting of institutional courses shall be computed at the 

4 rate of (1) $190 per month if pursued on a full-time basis, 

5 (2) $140 per month if pursued on a threc-qiiarter time 

6 basis, and (3) $90 per month if pursued on a half-time 
^ basis.” 

8 (g) Section 1732 (b) of title 38, United States Code, is 

9 amended by striking out “$105” and inserting in lieu thereof 

10 “$155”. 

11 (h) Section 1742 (a) of title 38, United States Code, is 

12 amended to read as follows: 

18 “ (a) While the eligible person is enrolled in and pur- 

1^ suing a full-time course of special restorative training, the 
parent or guardian shall be entitled to receive on his behalf n 
special training allowance computed at the basic rate of $190 
1'^ per month. If the charges for tuition and fees applicable to 
any such course are more than $59 per calendar month the 
basic monthly allowance may bo increased by the amount 

20 that such charges exceed $59 a month, upon election by the 

21 parent or guardian of the eligible person to have such per- 

22 son’s period of entitlement reduced by one day for each $6.20 
28 that the special training allowance paid exceeds the basic 

monthly allowance.” 



1 (On page 3, line 11, strike out “Seo. 3” and insert in lieu 

2 thereof “Seo. 4”. 



Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to amend section 
1677 of title 38, United States Code, relating to flight train- 
ing, and to amend chapters 31, 34, and 35 of title 38, United 
States Code, in order to increase the rates of vocational reha- 
bilitation, educational assistance, and special training allow- 
ance paid to eligible veterans and persons under such 
chapters.” 
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Vetebans Administbation, 

Office of the Abministbatob of Vetebans Afpaies, 

Washington, D.O., April 28, 1969. 



Hon. Raej?h Yabboboxtoh, 

Ohairnum, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.8. Senate, Washington, D.O. 

Deab Mb. Ghaibman : This wiU respond to your request for a report by the Vet- 
erans Administration on S. 338, 91st Congress, a bill “To amend section 1677 of 
title 38, United States CJode, relating to flight training, and to amend section 
1682 of such title to increase the rates of educational assistance allowance paid 
to veterans under such sections.” 

The bill has three basic purposes — 

1. it would permit payment of an educational assistance allowance for an- 
cillariF flight training ; 

2. it would authorize direct loans for flight training leading to a private 

pilot’s license ; and ^ , 

3. It would increase the educational assistance allowance rates payable 
to eligible veterans pursuing school or college training on a half-time or 



More speciflcally, section 1(a) of the bill would amend subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 1677 of title 38, United States Code, to extend advanced flight training assiOT- 
ance to eligible veterans who, although not interested in pursuing a career in 
commercial aviation as such. And that their ability to pilot an airCTaft would ex- 
pand tliGil’ opportunities in earning a livelihood. The conditions of eligibility and 
entitlement wuold be the same as those applicable to flight training under the 
present law. The proposed extension of the flight training program is ^ closely 
related to the veteran’s basic vocational objective that we believe it to be within 
the spirit of the readjustment concept underlying the program. Consequently, we 
would have no objection to the favorable consideration of this portion of the 



Section 1(b) of the bill would authorize the Administrator to make a ioan to 
a veteran wishing to pursue a course of flight training but who lacks the private 
pilot’s license and is not otherwise entitled to such license, in order that he 
might obtain the flight training required for a private pilot’s license. Such loan 
would not exceed $1,000 and would bear interest not to exceed six per cent per 
annum. The amount of the loan would be repayable in equal monthly install- 
ments over a period of time not exceeding three' years commencing upon the fail- 
ure of the veteran to enter upon a course of flight Instraction within one year 
after completing the requirements for or obtaining a private pilots license. A 
third of the loan, plus interest, would be cancelled fov each calendar :^ar of 
service performed by the veteran in a recognized vocational fleld in avlaWon 
entered upon pursuant to the flight training received under this provision. The 
bill does not specify the condition under which the loan would be repaid by vet- 
erans who stop short of completion of their training or who do not promptly enter 
a vocational fleld in aviation upon completion of training. 

The requirement of the current law that an eligible veteran may not receive 
the benefits of the post-Korean educational assistance program while pursuing 
flight training unless he has obtained a private pilot’s license (or its equivalent) 
and the proposal in the bill that the Government lend him an amount up to 
$1,000 to assist him in acquiring the required private pilot’s license must, we 
believe, be evaluated against the legislative history of this type of readjustment 



Great latitude in the pursuit of flight and other types of training was per- 
mitted under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (the World War II 
GI bill). As the result of allegations of abuses in the program. Congress, in 
subsequent enactments, provided for the curtailment of flight training where it 
was determined to be avocational or recreational in character. 

Following the start of the Korean conflict, interest developed in extending the 
benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to the new group of vet- 
erans. In order to eliminate the abuses found to exist in that program from any 
future veterans readjustment program, a Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives was established to investigate the program under the World 
Wiir II GI bill. The education provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 (the Korean conflict GI bill) in many ways reflected the con- 
cern for actual and potential abuses which had been stated by the Select Com'- 
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mittee. Among other things, more stringent restrictions were placed upon the 
pursuit of flight training by Korean conflict veterans. 

The program enacted by Public ][,aw 90-77 was far more generous than the 
one provided for Korean conflict 'V’eterans. Under the latter program, a sub- 
sistence allowance was payable computed at the rate of 75 per cent of the course 
costs for a flight course, with a veteran’s eligibility charged with one day for 
! each $1.25 in allowance paid to th<‘ veteran. Thus, an eligible veteran would ex- 

haust his entire 36 months entitlement uiwn the payment of $1,350. Under the 
’ I current law, on the other hand, in exhausting 36 months of entitlement at the 

rate of 90 per cent of the course coists and one month for each $130 paid, an eligi- 
; ble veteran would receive a total of $4,680. 

The requirement that an eligible veteran may not receive the benefit of the 
61 education program while engaged in flight tralni’' g unless he has obtained 
his private pilot’s license (or its e<iuivalent) has been very helpful in attracting 
1 those really interested in commercial flying and discouraging those interested 

^ only in avoeational or recreational flying rather than a serious purpose, 

i According to our records, more than 27,000 veterans have already qualified to 

pursue flight training under the current law which has been in effect for ap- 
proximately one and one-half years. This would seem to indicate that there has 
been no material inability of veterans of serious purpose to pursue a program of 
I flight training because of financial problems. For these reasons, we recommend 

f that the Committee withhold favoirable action on the loan program for flight 

training as proposed in the bill. 

I Section 2 of the bill would inen-juse monthly payments of educational assist- 

ance allowances for half-time or more training authorized under paragraph (1) 

I of section 1682(a) of title 38. A comparison of the educational assistance rates 

I contained in the present law, contirasted with the rates proposed in section 2 of 

the bill, follows : 

CURRENT RATES 



Col. 1— Type of prosram 


Col.ll-No 

dependents 


Col. II 1-1 
dependent 


Col. IV-2 
dependents 


Col. V— More 
than 2 depend- 
ents, the 
amount in Col. 
IV, plus the 
followine for 
each depend- 
ent in 
excess of 2 


Institutional: 

Full time 

Three-quarter time 

Halftime 

Cooperative 


$130 

95 

60 

105 


$155 

115 

75 

125 


$175 

135 

85 

145 


$10 

7 

5 

7 


RATES PROPOSED IN S. 338 


Col. 1— Type of prosram 


Col. Il-No 
dependents 


Col. II 1-1 
dependent 


Col. IV-2 
dependents 


Col. V— More 
than 2 depend- 
ents, the 
amount In Col. 
IV, plus the 
followins for 
each depend- 
ent In 
excess of 2 


Institutional: 

Fulltime 

Three-quarter time 

Halftime 

Cooperative 




$215 

160 

105 

175 


$235 

180 

115 

195 


$10 

7 

5 

7 



There would he no increase in the* existing allowances for farm cooperative, 
apprenticeship or other on-job training, programs of less than half-time train- 
ing, flight training, correspondence <,‘ourses, education programs pursued while 
on active duty In the Armed Forces, or in the additional allowance for depend- 
ents dn excess of two. 
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The present 'educational assistance program for veterans and servicemen was 
established by the Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 (Public Law 

89- 358) and became effective June 1966. From its inception, this program, as was 
the case with respect to education under the Korean 61 bill, has been intended 
to provide a ixartial, not full, subsidy to aid the veteran meet the cost of further- 
ing his education. The original law set up a $100 monthly allowance for full- 
time institutional training, with proportionately smaller amounts for three- 
quarter and one-half time enrollments. 

The rates of assistance for full-time training were increased by Public Law 

90- 77, effective October 1, 1967. The allowance for such training was increased 
f rom $100 to $130 monthly, representing a 30 i>er cent increase. The raise pro- 
posed in the bill, increasing the full-time rate from $130 to $190, would represent 
an increase of ^ per cent since the commencement of the original rate. In the 
past, determination of the level of assistance to be furnished has included con- 
sideration of economic factors, as reflected by the cost-of-living index. For the 
period June 1966 to January 1969, the cost-of-living index has increased from 
112.6 to 124.6, or 10.65 per cent. 

We believe that the existing educational assistance allowance rates represent 
a reasonable level of educational assistance and we cannot, thereforCj recommend 
that your Committee take favorable action on this section of S. 338. 

It is estimated that if the ancillary fl.ght training provision of the bill were 
to be enacted, the first-year cost of direct benefits would be $490,000. If the 
loan proposal were to be enacted, the estimated first-year cost would be $10.9 
million, of which $6.5 million would be in loans, and $4.4 million wo'ild be addi- 
tional cost of direct benefits. The major cost of the bill would result from the 
Increase in educational assistance rates. The first-year cost estimate would be 
$195 million. A detailed breakdown of these costs is set forth in the enclosed 



table. 

In summary, while we favor the provision of the bill authorizing ancillary 
flight training, we cannot recommend favorable consideration of the other pro- 
visions of S. 338 by your Committee. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this 
report to your Committee. 

Sincerely, 

W. J. Dbivee. Admimatrator. 



Cost Estimate of S. 338, 91st Conqeess 



SECTION 1 (U) . ANOILXAEY TEAINING 

The provision for flight training which is ancillary to pursuit of a vocation 
other than aviation would have relatively little Impact on the numbers of train- 
ees otherwise expected. An estimate of cost relative to this provision is as 
follows : 





Additional trainees 


Direct 

benefits 

cost 


Fiscal year 


Individuals 


Monthly 

average 


1970 


610 


280 


$490,000 


1971 


580 


330 


580,000 


1972 


470 


300 


530,000 


1973 


400 


270 


480,000 


1974 


360 


250 


440,000 


5-year total 






2,520,000 



SECTION 1 (b) . LOANS FOE FLIGHT TEAINING 

The amount of the loan is limited to $1,000. For purposes of this estimate, it 
is assumed that the cost of the loans will average $000. Our estimate of the 
Increase in the number of flight trainees because of the availability of loans, the 
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number of loans, the cost of loans, and the cost of the additional trainees is 
provided below : 







Additional trainees 


Cost of 
direct 






To'al cost. 








Monthly 

average 


Loans 


direct 
benefits 
and loansi 




Fiscal year 


Individuals 


benefits 


Number 


Amount 


1970 

1971. 

1972. 

1973. 

1974. 




4.300 
7,100 
6,200 

5.300 
4,400 


2, 500 
4,300 

3.700 
3,200 

2. 700 


$4,400,000 

7.500.000 

6.500.000 

5. 600.000 

4. 700.000 


7,200 

6,400 

5,600 

4,800 

4,000 


$6,500,000 

5.800.000 
5,000,000 

4.300.000 

3.600.000 


$10, £00, 000 

13, TOO, 000 
11,500,000 

9.500.000 

8.300.000 




5-year total 






28,700,000 ... 




25,200,000 


53,500,000 



fhi« f fopaymsnt »f loans inasmuch as the loans represent cost in t;ie year 

they occur, also, the forjiveness provision might result in nonrepayment of loans. ’ 



SECTION 2. INOBEASE IN EDUOATIONAI, ASSISTANCE BATES 

Am estimate of the monthly average trainees to be affected by the increased 
rates end the increase in the cost of direct benefits is provided below : 



Fiscal year 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Total, 5 years. 



Monthly average trainees 



_ . Affected by Increase In cost 
Total S-338 of direct ijenefits 



565.000 

601.000 

637.000 

654.000 

664.000 



327.000 $195,000,000 

340.000 203,000,000 

375.000 224,000,000 

394.000 235,000,000 

408.000 244,000 000 



1,101,000,000 



The above estimates assume that the date of enactment of the bill would 
approximate the beginning of fiscal year 1970. 



Executive Ofeiob of the Pbesident, 

Bubbau of the Budget, 

„ „ „ Washington, D.O., April 2/f, 1909. 

Hon. Ealph Yabbobouqh, . /. 

Ohairman, Committee on Lahor and PuUio Weltare, 

U.8. Senate, Washington, D.O. 

De^ Mb. Chaibman : I refer to your request for the views of the Bureau of 
«ie Budget on S. 838, a bill “To amend section 1677 of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to fiight training, and to amend section 1682 of such title to increase 
the rates of educational assistance allowance paid to veterans under such 
sections.” 



The Bureau concurs generally in the views of the Veterans’ Administration in 
the report which it is submitting to your Committee on S. 338. Accordingly, while 
we have no objection to favorable consideration of the proposed amendment of 
subsection (a) of section 1677 of title 88, which would authorized ancillary fijght 
training assistance, we recommend against favorable action on the other pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Sincerely yours. 



Wilfred H. Hommel, 

Assistant Direotor for Legislative Reference, 
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Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.O., July 3, 1969. 

Hon. Alan Cranston, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee on Labor and Publio 
Welfare, U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This will respond to your request for an estimate of tte 
cost of Amendment No. 48, filed in the United States Senate on June 24, 1969, 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Yarborough (for himself and Mr. Cranston) to 
S. 338, 91st Congress, a bill “To amend section 1677 of title 38, United States Code, 
relating to flight training, and to amend section 1682 of such title to increase the 
rates of educational assistance allowance paid to veterans under such sections.” 
Enclosed are detailed estimates of cost for each of the next flve fiscal years, 
based upon current projections of enrollment, for the three programs affected by 
the provisions of the Amendment (chapters 31, 34, and 35 of title 38, United 
States Code). The total estimate for each program is further divided into the 
type of training to be pursued. 

Sincerely, „ , ^ 

Donald E. Johnson, Administrator . 

Enclosure. 



COST ESTIMATE-S. 338, 91ST CONGRESS, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 



Fiscal year and type of trainine 


Trainee 

estimate 


Cost of 
increase In 
benefits 


1970: 

Total 


12,000 


$12.3 


1 neflfiiflnnfil 


11,120 


11.4 


niT 




.8 


lOF 




.1 


1971: 

Total 


12,400 


12.7 




ll',490 


11.8 


niT 




• 8 


lOF 




• 1 


1972: 

Total 


12,500 


12.8 


1 


11,580 


11,9 


OJT 


800 


• 8 







• 1 


1973: 

Total - 


12,500 


12.8 


1 ncfUiiltnnfll __ 


11,580 


11.9 


niT 




• 8 


lOF 




• 1 


1974: 

Total 


12,500 


12.8 


1 


11,580 


11.9 


0)T 


800 


.8 


lOF... 




.1 






63.4 









CHAPTI-R 34 

[Dollar amounts In millions] 



Fiscal year and type of training 



1970: 

Total 

Insliitutional time or more. 

OJT 

Farm 

Institutional less than time 

Institutional K time and correspondence. 

Flight 

Servicemen 

1971: 

Total 

Institutional H time or more 

OJT 

Farm 

Institutional less than time 

Institutional K time and correspondence. 

Flight 

Servicemen 

1972: 

Total 

Institutional time or more 

OJT 

Farm 

Institutional less than time 

Institutional K time and correspondence. 
Flight 






1973: 

Total * 

Institutional time or more 

OJT 

Farm 

Institutional less than J^tlme 

Institution I K time and correspondence. 

Flight.. 

Servicemen 

1974: 

Tofcil 

Institutional yi time or more 

OJT... 

Farm 

Institutional less than 14 time 

Institutional ^ time and correspondence. 

Flight 

Servicemen 

5-year total 



1970 Institutional. 

1971 do 

1972 ....do 

1973 do 

1974 do 



Trainee 

estimate 


Cost of 
increase in 
benefits 


585,000 


$284.3 


327,000 


205.4 


50, 000 


19.9 


400 


.3 


41,000 


2.4 


114,600 


19.0 


25,000 


22.3 


40,000 


15.0 


601, 000 


303.3 


340, 000 


217.0 


56,000 


22.2 


700 


.5 


16,000 


3.8 


120,300 


19.9 


28,000 


24.9 


40,000 


15.0 


637, 000 


319.9 


375, 000 


235.2 


56, 000 


22.2 


1,000 


.7 


17,000 


4.0 


124, 000 


20.5 


26,000 

AAA 


23.1 

^ A 5 


654, 000 


327.5 


394, 000 


244.9 


56, 000 


22.2 


1, 000 


.7 


18, 000 


4.2 


125,000 


20.7 


24,000 


21.3 


36,000 


13.5 


664, 000 


331.8 


408,000 


251.8 


Qnn 


99.0 


1, 000 


.7 


18, 000 


4.2 


125, 000 


20.7 


22, 000 


19.5 


34,000 


12.7 



1,566.8 



29,100 

32.300 
29,000 
27,600 

26.300 



$26.8 

29.7 

26.7 
25.4 
24.2 



5-year tote). 



132.8 








CHAPTER 35 














Cost of increase 








Trainee 


in benefits 




Fiscal year Type of training 




estimate 


(in millions) 


• 



9l8T CONGEESS 
1st Session 



S. 1998 



IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

April 29, 1969 

Mr. Yarborough introduced the following bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 



A BILL 

To amend section 1682(d) of title 38, United States Code, 
so as to modify the requirements for th(j farm cooperative 
program under such section. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 

2 tives of the UniUd States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That section 1682(d) of title 38, United States Code, is 

4 amended to read as follows : 

5 “(d) (1) An eligible veteran shall be entitled to the 

6 benefits of this chapter while enrolled in a full-time ‘farm 

7 cooperative^ progi*am which provides for institutional and 

8 on-farm training and which has been approved by the 

9 appropriate State approving agency in accordance with the 
10 provisions of this subsection. 



m 
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1 (2) The State approving agency may approve a farm 

2 cooperative training coui’se when it satisfies the following 

3 requirements: 

4 “ (A) The cohr^#- combines organized gi’oup instmction 

5 in aigpicultural and related subjects of at least two hundred 

6 hourfs per year (and of at least eight hours each month) 

• at an educational institution, with supervised work experi- 

8 enoe on a farm or other agricultural establishment. 

9 “ (B) The eligible veteran will perform a part of such 
10 course on a farm or other agricultmul establishment under 

■i -i 

A-i luB GOUuxOl. 

12 “(C) The course is developed with due consideration 

13’' t’o the size and ‘character of the farm or other agricultural 
establishment on which the eligible veteran will receive 
nis ‘supervised y^'ork experience and to the need of such 
veteran, in the type of farming for which he is train- 
ing,^ for proficiency in planning, producing, marketing, farm 
mechanics, conservation of resources, food consen’^ation, farm 
financing, farming management, . and the keeping of farm 
and home accounts. 

j eligible veteran will receive not less than 

orie Ibundred hours of individual instruction per year, not less 
than fifty hours of which shall be on such farm or other 
agricultural establishment (with at least two visits by the 






16 

17 

18 

19 

» 

20 

21 

i- •! 
22 
■> !i 

23 

'.:i: 

24 

25 



instructor to such faim each month) . Such individual in- 
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3 

1 struGtion shall be given by the instructor responsible for thb 

2 veteran’s institutional instruction and shall include instru^ 

3 tion and home-study assignnients in the prejlaratibiu of bud^ 

4 ets, inventories, and statements showing! • the produetioii, 

5 use on the farm, and sale of crops, livesto(?k/ and liveistodk 

6 products. • ; 

7 ‘‘(E) The eligible veteran will be assured of > control 

8 of such farm or other agricultiu’al establishment (whether 

9 by ownership, lease, management agreement, of btheritenufe 

10 arangement) until the; completion of his course. '( i '■’ 

11 “ (F) Such farm or other agricultural' establishment shall 

12 be of a size and character which (i) will, together- with thd 

13 group-instruction part of tho course, occupy the- full time of 

14 the eligible veteran, (ii) will permit instruction .in Ml-a^pects 

15 of the management of the faim or other agricultural estab- 

16 lishment of the type for which the eligible veteran is being 

17 trained, and will provide the eligible veteran an opportunity 

18 to apply to the operation of his farm or other agricultural 

19 establishment the major portion of the farm practices taught 

20 in the group instruction part of the course, and (iii) will 

21 assure him a satisfactory income for a reasonable living under 

22 normal conditions at least by the end of his course. 

23 “(Ci) Provision shall be made for certification by the 

24 institution and the veteran that the training offered does not 
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4 

1 repeat or duplicate training previously received by the 

2 veteran. 

3 “ (H) The institutional on-farm training meets such 

4 other fair and reasonable standards as may be established by 

5 the State approving agency.” 

6 Seo. 2. The amendments made by this Act shall become 

7 effective on the first day of the second calendar month follow- 
3 ing the month in which this Act is enacted; but any veteran 
3 enrolled in a farm cooperative course under section 1682 (d) 

of title 38, United States Code, prior to such effective date 
may continue in such course to the end of the current aca- 

12 demic year under the same terms arid conditions that'-were in 

13 effect prior to the effective date of the amendments made by 

14 this A.ot. 



Vetebans’ Administbation, 

Offic® of the Administbatob of Vetebans Aotaibs, 

Washington, D.O., June 1969. 

Hon. Balph Yabbobough, 

Ohairman, Committee on Labor anJ Public Welfare, 

XJ.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.O. 

Deab Mb. Ohaibman : This will respond to your request for a report by the 
Veterans Administration on S. 1998, 91st Congress, a bill “To amend section 1682 
(d) of title 38, United States Code, so as to modify the requirements for the farm 
cooperative program under such section.” 

This bill has as its purpose the revision of the present provisions of section 
1682(d) (1) of title 38, United States Code, pertaining to the requirements for 
veterans pursuing full-time farm cooperative programs. In doing so, the measure 
would substitute language almost identical to that applicable to institutional on- 
farm training which was contained in the Korean GI bill. 

Specifically, section 1 of the bill provides that an eligible veteran shall be en- 
titled to benefits while enrolled in a full-time farm cooperative program which 
provides for institutional and on-farm training and which has received State 
agency approval. Approval by such State agency would be granted if the program 
meets the following requirements : 

1. the course is to combine organized group instruction of at least 200 hours 

per year (and at least eight hours each month) at an educational institution, 
with supervised work experience on a farm or other agricultural establish- 
ments ; , ^ 

2. part of the course is to be performed on a farm or other aigricultural 
establishment controlled by the veteran (through ownership, lease, manage- 
ment agreement, or other’ tenure arrangement) until the completion of his 
course ; 

3. the course shall be developed with due consideration to the size and 
character of the farm or other agricultural establishment and the need of 
the eligible veteran ; 

4. the eligible veteran must receive not less than 100 hoyrs of Individual 
instruction per year with not less than 50 hours to be given on the farm or 
establishment ; 

5. the farm or establishment must be of a size and character which will, 
together with group instruction, occupy the full time of the veteran, permit 
instruction in all aspects of farm management for which he is being trained, 
and assure him of a satisfactory income at least by the end of his course ; 

6. the instruction may not duplicate or repeat prior training received by 

the veteran ; and , , , 

7. the training must meet such other fair and reasonable standards as the 
State approving agency may set. 

Section 2 of the bill contains a savings provision under which veterans who are 
already enrolled in training under present law may continue in such courses to the 
end of the current academic year under the terms presently in effect. 

It is estimated that enactment of S. 1998 would result in an additional first- 
year cost of $900,000, and a total 5-year cost of $9.3 million. A detailed estimate 
of the monthly average number of trainees and the additional cost for each of the 
first five years follows : 



MONTHLY AVERAGE COOPERATIVE FARM TRAINEES 



Fiscal year 


Current 

prospects 


Additional. 

S.1998 


Total 


Additional 

cost 


1970. 

1974 


400 

700 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


500 

800 

1,100 

1,400 

1,400 


900 

1,500 

2,100 

2,400 

2,400 


$900,000 

1.400.000 
2,000,000 

2.500.000 
2,500,000 


S-y ear total 








9,300,000 


Note: This estimate assumes that farm cooperative trainins under current provisions would not exceid the levels 
indicated under the column “Current prospects.” 
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In the past, benefits were provided for World War II and Korean confiict 
veterans who were training in agricultural work. At the time the new GI bill 
was considered by Congress in the 89tb Congress, however, no provision was 
made for any on-farm training. On the other hand, when the Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967 (Public Law 90-77) was enacted, bene- 
fits were provided for those eligible veterans enrolled in an educational insti- 
tution for a farm cooperative program consisting of institutional agricultural 
courses for a minimum of 12 hours per week. This program, in turn, was modi- 
fied by the Congress in enacting Public Law 90-631 when it extended benefits for 
farm training on a three-quarter-time and half-time basis, as well as full-time, 
and also allowed the prescheduling of the required institutional courses to fall 
within 44 weeks of the year. 

The effect of the substitution of the language of the Korean confiict 61 bill 
institutional on-farm provisions for those of the current program would be to 
restrict farm training to those eligible veterans who have control of a farm of 
suflaicient size to occupy their entire training together with the group Instruction. 
I am informed that, under the precedents which were developed under the World 
War II and the Korean educational assistance program, this language means 
that a person pursuing institutional on-farm training must devote his entire time 
to such farm and could not engage in any outside activities to supplement his 
income. The immediate effect of this change would be to eliminate from the pro- 
gram veterans who, while engaged in agricultural pursuit, do not own or otiier- 
wlse control a farm capable of providing for their subsistence. The bill does 
contain a savings provision permitting any person now in the current farm train- 
ing program to continue In such course to the end of the academic year. 

The subject of providing an effective means to assist returning servicemen in 
readjusting to civilian life is not only one of the most important Items in the 
veterans’ benefits structure, but at this time is crucial to the welfare of our coun- 
try. This is a matter of great concern to the President. On June 6 when he an- 
nounced that he was nominating me to be Administrator of Veterans Affairs, he 
also announced the appointment of the President’s Ooiamittee on the Vietnam 
Veteran. I was designated Chairman. The other members named were the Secre- 
taries of Defense, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, the Director of 
the OfBce of Economic Opportunity, and the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In addition to the specific orders given us to study the (51 educational 
assistance program to find new ways to motivate Vietnam veterans so that they 
can come back and be competitive with their contemporaries who did not serve 
In the Armed Forces, the President called upon this Committee to provide the 
answers to the following three major questions ; 

1. How can we help more veterans to benefit from existing programs? 

2. How can we design programs to help those veterans who need help the 
most — the undereducated, ill-trained, hitherto unemployed or imderem- 
ployed? 

3. How can we improve the over-all program of veterans benefits so that 
it meets the specific challenges of our society and the needs of the veteran? 

At this time we are not prepared to recommend an amendment of the nature 
contained in S. 1998 which would return to the type of on-farm program provided 
for World War II and Korean conflict veterans. I anticipate that the President’s 
Committee will study this matter. Accordingly, I recommend that your Com- 
mittee defer consideration of S. 1998 until the President’s Committee has had 
an opportunity to make its study and submit Its recommendations. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this reimrt 
to your Ciommittee. 

Sincerely, 

Donald E. Johnson, Administrator. 



OlsT CONGRESS 
1st Session 



S. 2036 



IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

May 1,1969 

Mr. Dominick introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 



A BILL 

To amend chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, in order 
to provide educational assistance to veterans attending ele-^ 
mentary school. 

• t 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa-" 

2 fives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That subsection (c) of section 1652 of title 38,‘tFiiited States 

4 Code, is amended to read as follows : 

5 “ (c) The term ‘educational institution’ means any public 

6 or private elementary school, secondary school, vocational 

7 school, correspondence school, business school, junior college, 

8 teachers’ college, college, normal school, professional school, 

9 university, or scientific or technical institution, or other in- 
10 stitution furnishing education for adults.” 
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3 Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 1678 of title 38, 

2 United States Code, is anKaided by redesignating clauses ( 1 ) 

3 and (2) as clausea (2) and (8), and by inserting a new 

4 clause (1) as follows: 

5 “(1) has not completed elementary school (or the 

6 equivalent thereof, as determined by the Administra- 

7 tor) 

8 (b) Such subsection is further amended by inserting 

9 “elementary or” immediately before “secondary school 

10 courses” in the except' clause following the semicolon. 

11 Sec. 3. (a) The amimdments made by the first section 

12 of this Act shall become effective on the first day of the 

13 second calendar month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 

15 (b) No benefits shall be paid as a result of the enact- 

15 ment of this Act for anj* period prior to the effective date 

ll" of this Act. 
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Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 

Washington, D.O., June 24, 1969. 

Hon. Eaifh Yarborough, 

Ohairman-, Oommittee on Lalor and PuUio Welfare, 

V.S. Senate, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr Chairman : This ^vill respond to your request for a report by the 
Veterans’ Administration on S. 2036, 91st Congress, a bill “To amend chapter 34 
of title 38, United States Code, in order to provide educational assistance to 
veterans attending elementary school.’’ 

S. 2036 has as its purpose the providing of assistance to those veterans who 
have not as yet completed the eighth grade. 

More specifically, section 1 of S. 2036 would amend the definition of “educa- 
tional in^itution” presently contained in section 1652(c) of title 38, United 
States Code, so as to include elementary schools as well as those other schools 
(secondary, vocational, correspondence, etc.) already included ^vithin that 
definition. 

Section 2 proposes to amend section 1678 of title 38 to allow veterans who have 
not completed their elementary school education to attend such schools, receive 
educational assistance allowances during such attendance periods, and not have 
their educational entitlement charged with such periods of education. 

Section 3 makes the changes provided in the bill effective the first day of the 
second calendar month following the month in which it is enacted and also bars 
payment of any benefits for any i)eriod prior to the effective date. 

Although we have insuflacient basis for an exact estimate of cost which might 
be incurred by this proposal, it appears reasonable to assume that this would 
be nominal. 

The subject of providing an effective means to assist returning servicemen in 
readjusting to civilian life is not only one of the most important items in the 
veterans’ benefits structure, but at this time is crucial to the welfare of our 
country. This is a matter of great concern to the President. On June 6 when he 
announced that he was nominating me to be Administrator of Veterans Affairs, he 
also announced the apiwintment of the President’s Committee on the Vietnam 
Veteran. I was designated Chairman. The other members named were the' Sec- 
retaries of Defense, Labor, and Health, Education, and 'Welfare, the Director of 
the Oflace of Economic Opjwrtunity, and the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In addition to the specific orders given us to study the G-I educational 
assistance program to find new ways to motivate Vietnam veterans so that they 
can come back and be competitive with their contemporaries who did not serve 
in the Armed Forces, the President called upon this Committee to provide the 
answers to the following three major questions : 

1. How can we help more veterans to benefit from existing programs? 

2. How can we design programs to help those veterans who need help the 
most — the undereducated, ill-trained, hitherto unemployed or under- 
employed? 

3. How can we improve the over-all program of veterans benefits so that 
it meets the specific challenges of our society and the needs of the veterans? 

S. 2036 has as its purpose the aiding of returning veterans who had inadequate 
educational preparation. It would direct its attention to those veterans who have 
not completed their elementary school education and provides that they will re- 
ceive an educaional assistance allowance while pursuing such course without 
charge to the veteran’s entitlement. The proposal contained in this bill will cer- 
tainly warrant most careful evaluation and it will be the subject of intensive 
study by the President’s Committee. Accordingly, I recommend that your Com- 
mittee defer consideration of S. 2036 until the President’s Committee has had an 
opportunity to make its study and submit its recommendations. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this report 
to your Oommittee. 

Sincerely, 



Donald B. Johnson, Administrator, 
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91st CONGRESS 
1st Session 



S.2361 



IN THE 8BNAT]3 OE THE UNITED STATES 

June 12, 1969 

Mr. Eennedt (for himself, Mir. Cranston, and Mr. Yarbchioitoh) introduced 
the following bill ; which Mjm read twice and referred to the CommJfctee on 
Labor and Public Welfo-rc 



A BILL 

To amend chapter 34 i[)f title 38, United States Code, in order 

to provide specieil educational services to veterans. 

« 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Beyreemta- 

2 of the United States of America in Congress assembly, 

3 ^at chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 

4 by adding at the end thereof a new subchapter V as follows: 

5 “SUBOHAPTEB V— -EDUOATlONAIi SbEVIOBS FOB VbTBBANS 

6 1691. PuT]pofle 

7 ‘‘The purpose of this subchapter is to assist veterans 

8 with academic deficiencies to qualify for and pursue courses 

9 of higher education through the development of programs 

II-O 

<^(Star Print) 
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1 for special counseling, tutorial or other educational services 

2 at institutions of higher education. 

3 “§ 1692. Definitions 

4 “For the purpose of this subchapter — 

5 “(1) The term ‘veteran with academic ‘ deficiencies’ 

6 means an eligible veteran who by reason of deprived educa- 

7 tional, cultural or economic background or physical handicap, 

8 is in need of services authorized under this suhchapter to 

8 assist him to prepare for, initiate, continue, or resume his 

postsecondary education. 

11 “ (2) The term ‘institution of higher education’ means 

12 institution of higher education as defined in section 1201 (a) 

18 of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

1^ “§ 1693. Services for veterans "with academic deficiencies 

“To meet the objedives of this subchapter, programs 
to he known as ‘Educational Services for Veterans’ shall be 
carried out through grants and contracts with institutions 
of higher education to enable such institutions to plan, de- 
velop, strengthen, improve, or conduct programs or projects 
to provide, among other things, counseling, tutorial, or other 
special educational services, including summer, preparatory, 
and accelerated programs for veterans with academic de- 
fioiendes. Educational Services for Veterans may include, 
but shall not be limited to — 
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1 “ ( 1 ) programs to enablo veterans to prepare and 

2 qualify for attendance at institutions of higher education; 

3 ** (2) programs of remedial assistance to veterans in 

4 regular attendance at institutions of higher education; 

5 “(3) programs for accelerated and concentrated 

6 education of veterans at institntions of higher education; 

7 “ (4) programs for education of veterans extending 

8 beyond the usual period for completion of the coui'se of 

9 study at a particular institution of higher education; and 

10 “ (5) programs to encourage and train veterans to 

11 pursue public service occu];>ations to meet comraunity 

12 needs. 

13 “§ 1694. Administration of program 

14 “The Administrator shall have responsibility for coordi- 

15 nation and overall planning with respect to Educational Serv- 

16 ices for Veterans, and shall annually report to Congress on 

17 the program. The Administrator shall, jointly with the Oom- 

18 missioner of Education, prescribe regulations governing the 

19 administration of Educational Services for Veterans, includ- 

20 ing the review of applications and making of grants and 

21 contracts. The Commissioner shall, in accordance with those 

22 regulations and in coordination with the Administrator, 

23 have the function of reviewing applications and making 

24 grants and contracts. The Administrator shall have the func- 
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1 tion of providing inforaiaition, advice, and assistance regard- 

2 ing the program to eligible veterans and servicemen being 

3 released, and of otherwise administering . the program. 

4 **§ 1695. Effect on other benefits 

5 “No benefits received by any veteran undier this sub- 

6 chapter shall in any way affect his eligibility or <][ualification 

7 for benefits under other provisions cf this title or under 
. 8 other provisions of law. 

. 9 **§ 1696. Authorization for appropriations 

10 “There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out 

11 this subchapter $10,000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 

12 30, 1970, and $30,000,000 in the fiscal year ending Jime 

13 30, 1971.” 

14 Sec. 2. The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
Ih 34 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following: 

“Subchapter V — ^Educational Services rOR Veterans 

“1691. Purpose. 

“1692. Defmitions. 

“1693. Services for veterans with academic deficiencies. 

“1694. Administration of program. 

“1696. Effect on other benefits. 

“1696. Authorization for appropriations.” 
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Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D. G., June 24, 1969. 

Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairmcm, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

TJ.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This will respond to your request for a report by the 
Veterans’ Administration on S. 2361, 91st Congress, a bill “To amend chapter 
34 of title 38, United States Code, in order to provide special educational services 
to veterans.” 

S. 2361 has as its purpose the aiding of veterans who require assistance to 
pursue courses of higher education. This would be accomplished through the 
development of programs for special counseling, tutorial or othei: educational 
services at institutions of higher education. 

Under the bill, the term “veteran with academic deficiences” would be defined 
to mean an eligible veteran who, by reason of deprived education, cultural or 
economic background or physical handicap, requires services to assist him to 
prepare for, initiate, continue, or resume his post-secondary education. Tlie term 
“institution of higher education” used in the bill would include a wide range of 
post-secondary schools such as vocational schools, junior colleges, and four- 
year universities. 

The objectives of the new program provided under S. 2361 call for a system 
of grants and contracts with institutions of higher education to enable them 
to plan, develop, strengthen, improve, or conduct programs or projects to provide 
such things as counseling, tutorial, or other special educational services, in- 
cluding summer, preparatory, and accelerated programs for those veterans with 
academic deficiencies. Such services would include, but not be limited to, pro- 
grams (1) to enable these veterans to prepare and qualify for attendance at 
institutions of higher education; (2) of remedial aid to veterans in regular at- 
tendance at institutions of higher education; (3) for accelerated and concen- 
trated education of those veterans; (4) allowing attendance extending beyond 
the usual period for completion of the course of study at a particular institu- 
tion ; and (5) which encourage and train veterans to pursue public service 
occupations to meet community needs. 

Under the bill, the Administrator of Veterans AfEai's would be responsible 
for coordination and overall planning, for reporting annually to Congress on the 
program, and for providing information, advice and assistance regarding the 
program to eligible veterans and servicemen being released. The Administrator 
would also, in conjunction with the Commissioner of Education, prescribe regu- 
lations governing the administration of the program, including review of appli- 
cations and the making of grants and contracts. The Commissioner, in turn, in 
accordance with, these regulations and in coordination with the Administrator, 
would review the applications and make the grants and contracts. 

The measure specifically provides that any benefits which a veteran may re- 
ceive under this progr im would not in any way afEect his eligibility or qualifica- 
tion for any other Veterans Administration or other benefits to which he may 
otherwise be entitled. It also authorizes the appropriation of $10 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $30 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, for carrying out this new program. 
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The subject of providing an effective means to assist returning servicemen in 
readjusting to civilian life is not only one of the most important items in the 
veterans’ benefits structure, but at this time is crucial to the welfare of our coun- 
try. Tliis is a matter of great concern to the President. On June 5 when be an- 
nounced that be was nominating me to be Administrator of Veterans Affairs, be 
also announced tiie appointment of the President’s Committee on the Vietnam 
Veteran. I was designated Chairman. The other members named were the Secre- 
taries of Defense, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, the Director of the 
OflBce of Economic Opportunity, and the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In addition to the specific orders given us to study the GI educational assist- 
ance pro?, Tam to find new ways to motivate Vietnam veterans so that they can 
come back and be competitive witb their countemporaries who did not serve in the 
Armed Forces, the President called upon this Committee to provide the answers 
to the following three major questions : 

1. laCow can we help more veterans to benefit from existing programs? 

2. How can we design programs to help those veterans who need help the 
most— -the undereducated, ill-trained, hitherto unemployed or underemployed? 

3. How can we im]>rove tihe over-all program of veterans benefits so that it 
meets the specific challenges of our society and the needs of the veteran? 

S. 2361 is directly related to the question of what additional steps we should 
take to make advanced education more readily available to those returning vet- 
erans who Ihiad inadequate educational preparation. The proposals contained in 
this bill will certainly warrant most careful evaluation and they will be the sub- 
ject of intensive study by the President’s Committee. Accordingly, I recommend 
take to malje advanced education more readily available to those returning vet- 
tee has had an opportunity to make its study and submit its recommendations. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this report to 
your ^mmittee. 

Sincerely, 

Donald E. Johnson, Administrator. 



Executive Office of the Peesident, 

Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.O., June 30, 1969. 

Hon. Ealph Taeboeouqh, 

Ohadrman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Me. Chairman : This is in response to your request of June 17, 1969, 
for the views' of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 2361, a bill “To amend chapter 
34 of title 38, United States Code, in order to provide special educational serv- 
ices to veterans.’’ 

On June 5, 1969, the President appointed a Committee on the Vietnam 
Veteran to review broadly the ways in which returning Vietnam veterans 
can be encouraged to take advantage of programs designed to facilitate their re- 
adjustment to civilian life. 

V/e recommend that your Committee defer consideration of S. 2361 until the 
President has had an opportunity to review the results of the study which his 
committee is undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, 

WiLFEED H. EOMMEL, 

Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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91st CONGEESS 
1st Session 



H. R. 6808 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

May 20, 1969 

Bead twice and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 



AN ACT 

To amend section 178.1 of title 38, United States Code, to 
eliminate the prohibition against receipt of certain Federal 
educational assistance benefits, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act shall be known as the “Veterans Educational 

4 Amendments of 1969”. 

b Seo. 2. Chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, is 
6 amended — 

(a) by amending section 1673 (a) to read: 

8 “ (a) The Administrator shall not approve the enroll- 

8 ment of an eligible veteran in — 

“(1) any (A) bartending course, or personality 

<1 ** 

n 
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development course, or (B) any sales or sales manage- 
ment course which does not provide specialized training 
within a specific vocational field; or 

“(2) any type of course which the Administrator 
finds to be avocational or recreational in character unless 
the veteran submits justification showing that the course 
will be of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present 
or contemplated business or occupation.”; 

(b) by inserting in section 1673 at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(e) The Administrator shall not approve the enroll- 
ment of any eligible veteran in an apprentic^e or other on-the- 
job training program where he finds that by reason of prior 
training or experience such veteran is performing or is eupalde 
of perfonning the job operations of his objective at the same 
perfonnance level as the journeyman in the occupation.”; 

(c) by deleting in section 1677 (a) (1) after the 
word “license” where it first appears the following: 
“or must have satisfactorily completed the number of 
hours of flight training instruction required for a private 
pilot’s license,” ; 

(d) by amending section 1681(d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) No educational assistance allowance shall be paid 
to an eligible veteran enrolled in a course in an educational 
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1 institution which does not lead to a standard college degree 

2 for any period until the Administrator shall have received — 

3 ‘^(1) from the eligible veteran a certification as 

4 to his actual attendance during such period or where 

5 the ])rogram is pursued by correspondence a certificate 

6 as to the number of lessons actually completed by the 

7 veteran and serviced by the institution, and 

8 ‘^(2) from the educational institution, a certifica- 

9 tion, or an endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, that 

10 such veteran was enrolled in and pursuing a course 

11 of education during such period and, in the case of 

12 an institution furnishing education to a veteran exclu- 

13 sively by correspondence, a certificate, or an endorse- 

14 ment on the veteran’s certificate, as to the number of 

15 lessons completed by the veteran and serviced by the 

16 institution, 

17 except that the Administrator may pay an educational assist- 

18 ance allowance representing the initial payment of an enroU- 

19 ment period, not exceeding one full month, upon receipt of a 

20 certificate of enrollment.” ; and 

21 (e) by amending section 1682 by adding at the 

22 end thereof the following new subsection : 

23 “ (e) If a program of education is pursued by an eligible 

24 veteran at an institution located in the Eepublio of the 
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1 Philippines, the educational assistance allowance computed 

2 for such veteran under this section shall be paid at a rate in 

3 Philippine pesos equivalent to $0.50 for each dollar.” 

4 Seo. 3. Chapter 35 of title 38, United States Code, is 

5 amended as follows : 

3 (a) Section 1712(a) (3) is amended by deleting the 

7 words “first occurs” immediately preceding “ ( A) ” and 

8 inserting in lieu thereof “last occurs” ; 

9 (b) Section 1712 is amended by inserting at the end 

13 thereof the following new subsection : 

11 “(e) The term ‘first finds’ as used in this section means 

1^ the effective date of the rating or date of notification to the 
18 veteran from whom cligil)ility is derived establishing a 

14 service-connected total disability permanent in nature, which- 

15 ever is more advantageous to the eligible person .” ; 

16 (c) Section 1723 (a) is amended to read as follows: 

17 “(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enroU- 

18 ment of an eligible person in — 

19 “(1) any (A) bartending course, or personality 

20 development course, or (B) any sales or sales manage- 

21 ment course which does not provide specialized training 

22 within a specific vocational field; or 

23 “ (2) any type of course which the Administrator 

24 finds to be avocational or recreational in character un- 

25 less the eligible person submits justification showing that 
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1 the course will be of bona fide use in the pursuit of bis 

2 present or contemplated business or occupation.”; and 

3 (d) Section 1732 is amended by adding at the end 

4 thereof the following new subsection: 

5 “ (d) If a program of education is pursued by an eligible 

6 person at an institution located in the Republic of the Philip- 

7 pines, the educational assistance allowance computed for 

8 such person under this section shall be paid at a rate in 

9 Philippine pesos equivalent to $0.50 for each dollar.” 

10 Sbo. 4. Chapter 36 of title 38, United States Code, is 

11 amended by inserting at the end of section 1772 thereof 

12 the following new subsection (c) : 

13 “ (c) In the case of programs of apprenticeship where — 

14 “(1) the standards have been approved by the 

15 Secretary of Labor pursuant to section 50a of title 29 

16 as a national apprenticeship program for operation in 

17 more than one State, and 

18 “(2) the training establishment is a carrier di- 
10 rectly engaged in interstate commerce which provides 

20 such training in more than one State, 

21 the Administrator shall act as a ^State approving agency’ 

22 as such term is used in section 1683(a) (1) of this title 

23 and shall be responsible for the approval of all such 

24 programs.” 
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3 Seo. 5. Chapter 36 of title 38, United States Code, is 

2 amended as foUo'ws: 

3 (a) by deleting section 1781 of subchapter II in 
d its entirety and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
5 “§ 1781. Limitations on educational assistance 

^ “No educational allowance or special training allowance 
^ granted under chapter 34 or 35 of this title shall be paid 
3 to any eligible person ( 1 ) who is on active duty and is pur- 
suing a course of education which is being paid for by the 
Armed Forces (or by the Department of Health, Educa- 
11 tion, and Welfare in the case of the Public Health Service) ; 
1^ or (2) who is attending a course of education or training 
1^ paid for under the Government Employees’ Training Act and 

14 whose full salary is being paid to him while so training.”; 

15 and 

16 (fe) by deleting in the table of sections at the he- 

17 ginning of such chapter the following: 
“1781.^KQ.ndupl i^ t ion of be nefits.” 

18 and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“1781. Limitations on educational assistance.” 

19 Seo. 6. Section 504 of the Act of October 15, 1968, 

20 entitled “An Act to amend the Public Health Service Act 

21 so as to extend and improve the provisions relating to re- 

22 gional medical programs, to extend the authorization of 

23 grants for health of migratory agricultural workers, to pro- 
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vide for specialized facilities for alcoholics and narcotic 
addicts, and for other purposes” is hereby repealed. 

Seo. 7. Section 506 of the Act of October 16, 1968, 
entitled “An Act to amend the Higher Education Act of 
1965, the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the 
National Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965., 
the Higher Education Eacilities Act of 1963, and related 
Acts” is hereby repealed. 

Seo. 8. The amendments made by section 2 (e) and 
3 (d) of this Act shall apply with respect to monthly edu- 
cation assistance allowances paid under chapter 34 or 35 
of title 38, United States Code, for months beginning the 
first day of the third month after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

Passed the House of Eepresentatives May 19, 1969. 

Attest: W. PAT JENNINGS, 

GlerJc. 
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Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.O., June 2^, 1969. 

Hon. Ralph Yarborohgh, 

Oh airman, Committee on Labor and. Publio Welfare, 

V.8. Senate, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This will respond to your request for a report by the 
Veterans Administration on H. R. 6808, 91st Oonprress. an Act “To amend section 
1781 of title 38, XTnited States Code, to eliminate the prohibition against receipt 
of certain Federal educational assistance benefits, and for other purposes.” 

The bill has as its purpose the amendment of various segments of title 38 
dealing with educational benefits in order to improve the present programs. 

More specifically, the bill would : 

make authority of the Administrator to disapprove avocational and rec- 
reational course uniform in both chapters 34 and 35 of title 38 ; 

prohibit approval of enrollment of an eligible veteran in apprentice or 
other on-job training where he is performing or capable of performing the 
job operation in essentially the same manner as the journesunan in that 
occupation ; 

permit initial payment of educational assistance allowance for below 
coillege level training upon receipt of certificate of enrollment from int^itu- 
tion ; 

provide for payment to eligible veterans and persons receiving education 
or training in the Philippines to be at the rate in Philippine pesos equivalent 
to $0.50 for each dollar ; 

provide greater uniformity in periods of eligibility for eligible persons 
receiving benefits under chapter 35 of title 38 ; 

provide for simplified method of approval for certain multi-state ap- 
prenticeship programs ; and 

liberalize, the current nonduplication bar. 

There is enclosed for the convenience of the Committee a detail sectlon-by- 
section analysis of H. R. 6808, as passed by the House. 

The subject of providing an effective means to assist returning servicemen 
in readjusting to civilian life is not only one of the most important items in the 
veterans’ benefits structure, but at this time is crucial to the welfare of our 
country. This is a matter of great concern to the President. On June 5 when he 
announced that he was nominating me to be Administrator of V^^terans Affairs, 
he also announced the appointment of the President’s Committee on the Vietnam 
Veteran. I was designated Chairman. The other members named were the Secre- 
taries of Defense, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, the Director of 
the Ofiice of Economic Opportunity, and the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In addition to the specific orders given us to study the 61 educational 
assistance program to find new ways to motivate Vietnam veterans so that they 
can come back and be competitive with their contemporaries who did not serve 
in the Armed Forces, the President called upon this Committee to provide the 
answers to the following three major questions : 

1. How can we help more veterans to benefit from existing programs? 

2. How can we de.sign programs to help tho.se veterans who need help the 
most — the undereducated, ill-trained, hitherto unemployed or underemployed? 

3. How can we improve the over-all program of veterans benefits so that 
it meets the specific challenges of our society and the needs of the veteran? 

For the most part, the provisions in H.R. 6808 are relatively minor and largely 
. jMkncontroyjeiifiah of them were recommended by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in a’reporrWfBFTIoXTrsr^ Affairs ou March , 

25, 1069. The Committee, in reporting the bill to the House Floor for considera- 
tion, modified the original provision on avocational-recreational courses and 
added neiv provisions dealing with the multi-state apprenticeship program and 
the Philippine pe.so payment formula. None of these provisions, therefore, have 
been directly commented upon by the Veterans Administration. There are two 
provisions of this bill which do have major significance. 

In commenting on the provision now contained in section 5 of H.R. 0808, a 
bill to amend section 1781 of title 38, so as to restrict the bar on the receipt of 
both educational assistance allowance's under the 61 bill and grants under some 
other Federal program to servicemen on active duty and full-time Federal 
civilian employees who are attending courses paid for by the 6ovemment, the 
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Veterans Administration, in its report to the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs stated: 

“There is a need to rationalize the laws with respect to the circumstances 
under which a person may receive an educational assistance allowance under 
the veterans’ or the dependents’ programs. As indicated above, however, the 
problem to which this portion of section 4 of the bill is directed is extremely 
complex. We need to give it more study than has been possible to date and to 
look at both the equitable considerations and the program implications before 
we oan be in a position to make a firm recommendation as to appropriate legisla- 
tive changes. IV>r example, under certain programs removal of the bar of section 
1781 might result in unintended windfalls to individuals receiving adequate grants 
under other programs. We therefore cannot recommend enactment of this part of 
section 4 of the bill at this time.” 

Subsequently at the r^uest of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Mr. A. W. Farmer, the Chief Benefits Director, submitted a study on the question 
of nonduplication, a copy of which is enclosed. This problem will be considered 
by the President’s Committee in its review of the entire field of GI educational 
benefits. 

In the same bill, section 2(e) would provide that where a program of edu- 
cation is being pursued by an eligible veteran at an institution located in the 
Republic of the Philippines, the educational assistance allowance of such vet- 
eran shall be paid at the rate in Philippine pesos equivalent to $0.50 for each 
dollar. Section 3(d) makes the same changes with respect to the war orphans’ 
and widows’ educational assistance program. The Veterans Administration did 
not submit a report to the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs with respect 
to tlhese provisions of H.R. 6808. We intend to conduct a special study and 
will fuimish you our views in a supplementary report. 

Tlie principal cost of H.R. 6808 would result from the section of the bill liberal- 
izing the nonduplication bar. The cost of this provision cannot be estimated 
with any degree of accuracy since it has proven to be exceedingly diflacult to iden- 
tify all of the programs" affected. Upon the basis of those we can identify — 
the most signifieant of which is ithe MDTA .program — our best estimate is that 
it would cost $3 million annually. This amount, however, would be offset to a 
degrees by the savings ($1.35 'million the first year and $8.2 million over the first 
five 5'ears) resulting from the enactment of tiie provision in the bill prescribing 
the peso formula with respect to the payment of educational assistance benefits 
to eligible veterans and persons who are training in the Philippines. All other 
sections of the bill would, it is anticipated, either not result in any additional 
cost«! or would bring about small savings. 

Accordingly, in view of the foregoing, I recommend that your Committee defer 
consideration of H.R. 6808 until the President’s Committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to make its study and submit its recommendations. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from 
the sbindpoint of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this report 
to your Oommittee. 

Sincerely, 



Don Ann E. Johnson, Admimstrator. 



Executive Office op the President, 

Bureau op the Budget, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1969. 

Hon. RAX.FH Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and, Public Welfare, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This is in response to your request of May 21, 1960, for 
the views of the Bureau of the Budget on H.R. 6808, a bill “To amend section 
1781 of Idtle 38, United States Code, to eliminate the prohibition against receipt 
of certain .Federal educational assistance benefits, and, for other purposes.” 

On June 5, 1969, the President appointed a Comimittee on the Vietnam Veteran 
to reviev?" broadly the ways ih which returning Vietnam^ veterans can be en- 
couraged to take advantage of programs designed to facilitate their readjustment 
to civilian life. 
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We recommend that ycmr Oommittee defer consideration of H.R. 6808 
the President has had an opportunity to reveiw the results of the study which his 
committevi is undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, ^ _ _ 

WiLFBED H. Rommel, 

Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 

(Additional departmental comments on H.R. 6808 start on p. 254.) 

(The text of the bills S. 1088, S. 2506, S. 2668, and S. 2700 appears 
in Part 2 of this hearing record.) _ _ , . 

Senator Cranston. It has been recognized since the Kevoluntionary 
War in this country that we as a nation owe a fundamental obligation 
to the men and women who have been called upon to naake very 
many and great sacrifices in the Armed Forces. Hence, the bills before 
us today regarding the education and training programs for cold war 
veterans are deserving of our most careful scrutiny and deliberation. 

I am today both proud and humble to be assuming the chairmansiiip 
of so important a subcommittee. As a freshman Senator, I feel for- 
tunate indeed to have been accorded an opportunity so early in my term 
to participate directly and, hopefully, to provide effective leadership, 
in the legislative process as a subcommittee chairman. 

I am also delighted to be joined on the subcommittee by four of 
my fellow freshmen: Senators Hughes, Schweiker, Bellmon, and 

Saxbe. . 

Serving with me on this subcommittee are two most distinguished 
past chairmen of it: Senator Ralph W. Yarborough, and Senator 
Jennings Randolph. Senator Yarborough, our most distinguished 
chairman of the full Labor and Public Welfare Committee, served 
as chairman of this subcommittee for more than 7 years — ^longer than 
any other such chairman since the time the subcommittee was created 
in 1946 by the then chairman of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, the late Senator Robert A. Taft. From the time of the sub- 
committee’s first chairman. Senator Wayne Morse, no Senator more 
than Chairman Yarborough has labored so mightily to insure that the 
Nation meets as fully and effectively as possible the full measure of 
its obligations to its veterans. His continuing aedicatibn to this work 
has been shown by his sponsorship of major le/^slation in the Senate 
each year since relinquishing the chair of this subcommittee. This year 
is no exception as we turn to consideration of S. 338 and S. 1998. 

S. 338 was introduced in January by Senator Yarborough, who has 
always recognized the great importance to our Nation that every citi- 
zen pursue the highest educational goal which he is capable of achiev- 
ing. Through the years my distinguished colleague from Texas has 
sponsored numerous proposals to provide and expand the education 
and training allowances for our returning veterans and to revise such 
allowances periodically to meet the ever-increasing costs of living and 
education. 

It was Senator Yarborough who introduced the cold war GI bill in 
1959. It was he who guided the bill to its ultimate passage 3 years ago. 
It is a tribute to him that 23 of his colleagues, including seven Members 
of the minority, have joined him as cosponsors of S. 338. 

This bill, with the amendment he and I are cosponsoring, which 
Senator Yarborough will introduce today, would substantially in- 
crease the rates of the educational assistance allowances and special 
training and subsistence allowances available to veterans and their 
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dependents under several sections of the cold war GI bill, bringing 
these benefits closer to the actual cost of higher education today. 

I wish to note at this point that a committee print of the bill with this 
amendment has been prepared and is now available. 

S. 338 would authorize across-the-board increases of approximately 
46 percent in the monthly educational assistance allowances to veter- 
ans pursuing a program of education of half-time or more. 

It would also make approximately the same across- die-board in- 
creases in the vocational rehabilitation subsistence allowances, in the 
on-the-farm and the apprenticeship and other on-the-job programs, 
and in the war orphans and widows educational and training 
allowances. 

Finally, the bill would extend the allowances for flight training to 
veterans to whom aviation is an important, although not solitary, 
aspect of their vocational goals and would authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to make loans of up to $1,000 to veterans who wish to 
undertake training in order to qualify for a private pilot’s license. 

I will not comment further on S. 338 because I understand that Sen- 
ator Yarborough plans to speak on the need for that bill’s provisions 
at the conclusion of my opening remarks. 

S. 2361 proposes a new program of major significance. This bill was 
introduced by my most able colleague from Massachusetts, who was 
my predecessor as chairman of this subcommittee. Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, and cosponsored by Senator Yarborough and myself. 

S. 2361 would add a new section to the GI bill, the purpose of which, 
to use the language of the bill, is : 

to assist veterans with academic deficiencies to qualify for and pursue courses 
of higher education through the development of programs for special counseling, 
tultorial, or other educational services at institutions of higher education. 

Specifically, the bill would authorize the establishment of programs 
to be Imown as “Educational Services for Veterans,” to be adminis- 
tered jointly by the Administrator of Veterans Affairs and the Com- 
missioner of Education, with an initial authorization of $40 million 
over the next 2 years. The new services available to veterans under this 
act would include programs enabling those wno for one reason or an- 
other had to drop out of high school, or who did not perform well in 
their studies prior to entering the service, to resume their education at 
a nonprofit trade school or at the junior college or university level. 

Senator Kennedy plans to testify before the subcommittee in further 
detail about S. 2361, so I will forgo further comment on it. 

We also have before us today Senator Yarborough’s bill, S. 1998, 
relating to the farm cooperative program; Senator Dominick’s bill, 
S. 2036, to extend GI bill education benefits to veterans who wish to re- 
turn to elementary schools ; and H.K. 6808. a House-passed bill, making 
several changes in title 38 of the United States Code, principally one 
to narrow substantially the bar to veterans receiving GI bill education 
stipends at the same time they are receiving aid from another federally 
assisted education program. 

In the hearings which begin todav, we will have the opportunity of 
hearing about the particular problems of the Ameri^'vu soldier re- 
turning from Vietnam. Typically, this young man will find that his 
contemporaries who did not serve in the Armed Forces have been 
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able to go to college or vocational school and have therefore qualified 
for higher paying ]obs. 

The amendments to the GI bill contained in the proposals now under 
consideration would help the Vietnam veteran achieve a competitive 
position with liis peer«. 

In tliis regard, there will be printed in the record at this point, with- 
out further comment on my part, two recent articles from the Wash- 
ing Post by staff writer William Greider : of March 30, entitled “GI 
Bill Fails To Attract Many Veterans of Vietnam,” and of June 1, en- 
titled “Vietnam GI Bill Has Gone Begging.” 

(The articles referred to follow :) 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 30, 1969] 

GI Bili, Fails To Atteact Many Veterans op Vietnam 
(By William Greidear) 

A generation ago, the GI Bill was the economic escalator for millions of Amer- 
ican veterans, but today it is being used by only a handful of the men who need 
it most. 

They are the yoimg men who went off to the war in Vietnam without a high 
school education and with poor prospects as future wage earners. Now that they 
are coming home, most are passing up the veterans’ benefits they earned — the 
Federal subsidies to finish their secondary education and to go on to college or 
vocational training. 

At a time when other, more glamorous antipoverty programs are being cut 
to the bone, the GI Bill is virtually open-ended in funding because Congress is 
certain not to renege on its promises to veterans. Yet the program’s potential 
as a weapon in the poverty war appears to be largely untapped. 

About one-fifth of the 2.7 million Vietnam veterans discharged so far do not 
have a high school education — more than 600,000 of them. Their ranks include 
many black youths of big-city slums, who return from the war to resume their 
former status as high school dropouts. 

But, according to an estimate by the Veterans Administration, only about 21,000 
young men have taken advantage of the special high school subsidy enacted by 
Congress in 1967 as a sweetener. It pays a veteran a monthly allowance while 
he finishes high school without reducing his right to Government-financed col- 
lege or vocational training. 

LUKEWARM ON COLD WAR 

Beyond this group with special problems, Vietnam veterans generally are not 
ruling back to school. 

As of the first of the year, according to the VA, 521,000 had entered train- 
ing — college, vocational schools or on-the-job programs. That is only 19 per cent 
of the eligible veterans — ^far below the participation after World War II, when 
50 per cent of the veterans went to school under the GI Bill of that era, or after 
the Korean War, when 42 per cent participated. 

“It is a tragedy,’’ says Sen. Ralph Yarborough, one of the VA’s most persistent 
critics. “We ought to have millions of these boys in school now.’’ 

Yarborough harbors a special grievance on the subject. For years he pushed 
a “cold war GI Bill’’ but was frustrated by either opposition or lukewarm 
endorsements from the VA and past administrations. Since the new GI Bill was 
enacted in 1966, the response has fa.'len far short of Yarborough’s expectations 
and be blames the agency. 

“The VA is net going to admit this ,” the Senator said, “but they’re not doing 
anything to get these men into schocl. The reason they’re not advertising it is 
to hold down their budget. They’re doing everything they can to hold this down. 
The White House and the Bureau of the Budget ordered 'them to do it.” 

Officials of the Veterans Administration not only deny Yarborough’s accusa- 
tion but express no alarm over the current level of participation. In time, they 
predict, the Vietnam veterans will talie part in GI Bill schooling at the same 
level as previous postwar groups did. 
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Most returning veterans, according to A. W. Farmer, the VA’s benefits director, 
take some months to enroll in school, either waiting for a new semester to begin 
or taking a temporary job to raise some cash. A VA study that compared the 
Korean GI Bill with the current one demonstrated that participation after 18 
months has been slightly higher this time. Farmer said. 

“That is pure fakery,” Yarborough replies. “That’s false and they know it. 
The farther a man gets away from service, the less incentive he will have to 
go back to school.” 

The agency insists that, contrary to what the Senator says, it is doing more 
than ever before to make sure the returning veterans know what is available 
in “readjustment benefits.” A VA team of ten works in Vietnam and others are 
stationed at the armed forces separation centers. The agency has “outreach 
centers” to contact men after they are home, especially the “educationally dis- 
advantaged.” In December, the VA began mailing a letter to each man at his 
home, describing the available programs and enclosing a return postcard. 

These efforts have been crimped somewhat by the Government-wide lid on 
hiring new employes. Farmer acknowledged. The VA figures it devotes the equi- 
valent of 90 men to its “outreach” program, which is not very many considering 
that 70,000 to 80,000 new veterans are coming home each month. 

“I won’t say there hasn’t been a slowdown in processing applications because 
there has been,” Farmer said. “It’s deteriorated our service, but in my view, it 
has not kept anyone from enrolling. 

COLLEGES AKE LESS HUNGRY 

Other factors may also be dampening response to the program. For one thing, 
the $130 monthly for the single GI is not as attractive as the World War II 
benefits, especially considering the steep infiation of college costs in the last ten 
years. 

In addition, the colleges and universities are not so hungry these days. After 
World War II, they were delighted to recruit veterans and many smaller institu- 
tions enjoyed rapid growth because of them. Today, most schools have a surplus 
of applicants. State universities that used to accept any high school graduate are 
now turning many away. 

Yarborough and others have made an annual thing of pushing for more liberal 
benefits, with some success but without much encouragement from the VA. 
They will try again this year. 

But the problem of reaching the former GI who is also a high school dropout 
is more complicated. The American Legion, among others, has found “it isn’t 
the easiest thing in the world to do,” according to Lloyd Wignall, the Legion’s 
membership director. 

“This is a group that doesn’t answer a letter, that’s hard to reach by tele- 
phone. Often the young man is hostile to going back to anything connected with 
the Government.” 

The Legion, Wignall said, has run into special problems establishing rapport 
with the Vietnam veterans, many of whom has a distaste for the war they 
fought in. “We’ve tried, to tell our posts,” Wignall said, “if you’re going out to 
sell membership, talk about services. If it goes beyond that, they see us as part 
of the military.” 

The Legion has recruited about 150,000 of the Viet veterans as new members, 
less than 10 per cent of them. Critics suggest that the organization is more 
preoccupied with pensions and other benefits for older veterans. 

The National Urban League has veterans’ affairs workers who try to steer 
high schoo'l dropouts among the former GIs toward school. 

One proposal to produce more recruiting activity is being drafted by Sen. 
Edward Kennedy, who wants to stimulate the interest of colleges and vocational 
schools. Kennedy would have Federal grants go to institutions to selt up transi- 
tional programs for the homecoming veterans who need counselling and tutoring. 
The reasoning is that a high school dropout who is 22 or 23 and who has lived 
through the real shooting in Vietnam is not likely to go back to a seat in a 
high school classroom. If the colleges or vocational schools created .«ort of an 
Upward Bound program for veterans, presumably the institutions would take an 
inlterest in doing their own recruiting. 
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A UMITKD ROLE 

The Veiterans A hninistration vleiws itself as having a limited role in luring 
^“We fiM time an^aga^S”^ Farmer, “that they fight this. They don’t want 

to go to school. The least educated are the least motivated.” 

The VA has experimenlted, he said, with using social workers to hel^ the 
veterans clear aw^ personal obstacles to completing their education. The re- 
sults have been “very heartening” but Farmer said the agency does not intend 

defined our mission as doing this,” Farmer said. “If we 
communicate in terms that will make him understand what his nghts are, 
thatt’s about as far as we can go.” 



[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 1, 1969] 

Vletnam GI Bill Has Gone Begging 
(By William Greider) 

The Federal subsidy being provided to Lewis A. paBey of Chicago ^ the 
sort of thing which Congressmen turn into fiery speeches. As a kid, Dailey was 
a member of the Egyption Cobras, a street gang on Chicago s South Side. As a 
young man, he joined the Black Panthers. Then along comes one of those Fed- 
eral programs and hires him to be a schoolteacher. 

Before they rise in indignation. Congressmen should know son^thing “ore 
about this particular Panther. He is a Marine veteran of Vietnam. He wears the 

Purnle Heart, wounded three times. _ , _ _ , 

Dailey and the Chicago school system got together partly because of his own 
ambition and partly because he ran across a small program designed to help 

Vietnam veterans make better use of the future. , t.. t. .i„ oIo/x 

While Dailey works as a teacher’s aide at a vocational high school, he Is alp 
studying toward his own teacher’s degree. The Federal Government helps in 
two ways. An annual salary of $3900 is provided by the Teacher Co^s; his 
college costs are paid by the GI benefits which every veteran is entitled to re- 
ceive. If it succeeds in converting a 19-year-old high school graduate with ^or 
prospects into a teacher with professional credentials, the investment will be well 

^Most veterans coming back from Vietnam do not get that kind of help. The 
most striking thing about the Teacher Corps’ propgram is that it is a rare effort— 
and at this point a small one— to capitalize on the talent and potential of the 
returning vets. In turn, most veterans are not talang advantage of their GI 
education benefits— especially among the men who need it most. 

The Veterans Administration blandly assures its congressional overseers that 
everything is going fine with the GI bill which Congress passed for Vietnam veti 
the V^s own statistics tell a different story-fewer than 20 per cent 
of those who have come home so far have enrolled in school. More importan^ 
only a handful of the 600,000 vets who lade a high school education are taking 

^^The^VA expfa^M^thS these guys just aren’t “motivated,” which in many caps 
is doubtless correct. But simultaneously the Federal Government is spending 
billions to change the lives of people in the same category, to educate the un- 
educated, to lift the poor out of poverty. If the VA is not concerned, the poverty- 

^^The Teache^^ Cot^ program for veterans is so small that its impact is slight 
when compared to the 80,000 veterans being discharged each nmnth. It began 
under the .Tohnson Administration last fall as VIPS (Veterap in Public Service) 
with 200 men recruited to become teachers in the same tough city neighborhoods 
where they grew up (and returned after the war) . Next year, the name will be 
changed and, if Congress appropriates the $10 million requested, it will accom- 
modate about 1500 men. ^ , 1 , « irT-oa fUQ 

Allen Lesser, the OflBce of Education ofiioial who directs VIPS, believes the 
veterans have spedal qualities which are assets for beginning teachers. Ainooig 
other things, they don’t get rattled by a bunch of yammering kids. In fact. 
Lesser said, the kids don’t seem to yammer as much when the young yets are in 
charge. Many of them are teaching dn elementary schools, the only men in 
schools run by women. 
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On the other hand, Teacher Corps ofBcials have had to unscramble some of 
the personal problems which might discourage a young veteran on his own, 
without any money, from taking advantage of the GI bill. In many cases, the 
Government benefits simply didn’t cover the cost of tuition, books and fees, 
not to mention living expenses. Some recruits found they couldn’t collect 
their GI check until they are enrolled. The first Government check usually 
came six or eight weeks after classes start. Some of the VIPS men had to take 
part-time jobs in addition to their teaching and studies. 

Beyond the bureaucratic snarls which the Teacher Corps helped these men 
untangle the important point about VIPS is that it takes two existing Government 
programs and couples them together to help the veterans. Lesser believes similar 
marriages could be arranged all over the Government. 

For example. Lesser said, about 35,000 vets come home each year with some 
medical training from the service. Even veterans with nothing more than infantry 
training and little or no interest in going back to school are at a crucial time 
in their lives when Government aid might make a special impact. 

The kind of arrangements which could provide this would require bureaucrats 
to rewrite their rules and, in some cases. Congress would have to put up more 
money. So far, little has been done. 

Within the Nixon Administration, however, various people are stirring. Health, 
Education and Welfare Secretary Robert Finch, whose Department has many 
of the programs which could be tailored to veterans, has ordered a special in- 
quiry into what is being done — or not done. The Bureau of the Budget recently 
formed an interdepartmental task force to look at the problem. Beyond tie 
question of Government programs, the returning veterans could represent a sig- 
nificant contact point with the pool of young voters, a group which both political 
parties find hard to reach. 

If these efforts come to anything, they will have to overcome a national dis- 
position to forget about the Vietnam veterans, just as the Nation would like to 
blank out the war itself. Nobody held any parades when Lewis A. Dailey came 
home. 

Senator Cranston. The subcommittee will certainly welcome testi- 
mony from the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and all other wit- 
nesses on the point of view expressed by Mr. Greider. 

Perhaps the subcommittee will wish to hold further hearings, for 
purposes of legislative oversight, on this subject. 

It is honed that the hearings we begin this morning will serve to en- 
lighten this subcommittee, the Labor and Public Welfare Committ^ 
generally, and the Congress as a whole, as to the needs of our returning 
servicemen, so that we may most effectively fulfill our obligations 
under the GI bill to those who have served this country so faithfully 
and well in our Armed Forces. 

Regardless of anyone’s position on the Vietnam war, I think we can 
all agree that no less is due to those who are asked to serve and make 
sacrifices in the name of the many who remain at home. 

At this point I would like to call upon the, chairman of the full 
Committee, Senator Yarborough of Texas. 

Senator Yarborottgii. Tiiank you. Senator Cranston, and congrat- 
ulations on your chairmanship of this subcommittee. I think it is a very 
important subcommittee. 

We have over 25 million veterans in the Xhiited States, and the prob- 
lems of theii’S that come before this subcommittee make it worthy of 
your great energy and dedication and expertise and Imowledge. 

As you have stated, I served as chairman of this subc(nnmi^‘tee for 
7 years. I remained as chairman and declined to give it up in efforts to 
pass the cold war GI bill. 

It took 8 years to pass it. I have been in the Senate 12 years. It was 
the longest, hardest flight of my service, because in those 8 years I had 
the opposition of the three Preseidents with whom I served, of every 
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Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and, most of all, the Defense 
Department and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I was pleased to see that President Nixon, when he appointed the 
new Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, said he would encourage re- 
turning GI’s to take advantage of the bill. 

Mr. Johnson, I didn’t have a chance to see you before. I was out of 
town. I am glad to see you here today and to greet you. 

Mr. Chairman, I pay tribute to you for your action in calling these 
hearings on legislation to make the education and training provisions 
of the GI bill more useful to the Nation’s veterans. As the new chair- 
man of one of our most important subcommittees, you have stepped 
in to correct a tragically inadequate use of education and training bene- 
fits to these young men. 

After World War II, 50 percent of the eligible veterans made use of 
the college and vocational training available to them. There were 
7,800,000 who went to school and took training out of the 15,614,000 
eligible veterans, or 50 percent. 

After the Korean conflict, 42 percent of the veterans made use of the 
GI training and education opportunities. There was 5,708,000 eligible 
veterans of the Korean conflict, and 2,391,000 took training under the 

Of cold war veterans who served after January 31, 1955, and were 
separated before August 5, 1'84, 20 percent made use of education or 

training benefits. n. a 

Vietnam veterans separated from the Armed F orces after August 4, 
1964, have used their benefits to the extent of 21 percent of those eligi- 
ble. Of 3,020,000 eligible only 421,000 have taken training, or 21 



percent. 

Of course, this is a great loss to the American people that we are not 
having the percentage of veterans of the Korean conflict educated and 
trained as we had with the World War II veterans. People interested 
in education and in the professions have testified that more than 100,^0 
educated medical personnel came from the 7,800,000 who used the GI 
bill after World War II, 200,000 more engineers, and we have had 
testimony in the years I was chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. Chair- 
man, that America is ahead in the education of scientists today in the 
world because of the millions of veterans who w’ere educated under 

the GI bill. . . 

We are wasting a national treasure here in not encouraging the 
veterans of the post-Korean period to go to school. 

So we know that for reasons I hope these hearings will bring out, 
the Nation’s young ex-servicemen are not taking advantage of one 
means of advancing their college education or improving their voca- 
tional skills in anything like the numbers who did after World War Ii 

and the Korean conflict. , , -r-r i 

I might point out one difference between World War II and the 
Korean coniElict. After World War II, the veterans who came back 
were not prime school age, as were the veterans of the Korean con- 
flict. Yet more went to school. Why ? « . i • i 

The terms were more liberal. After the Korean conflict, they said 
they were going to tighten up the loopholes, and they had only 42 per- 
cent receiving benefits. They tightened up to the point of reducing its 
use by 8 percent. 
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Again, let me point out that the average veteran of the Korean con- 
flict was a young man. 

I served on the staff of an infantry division in World War II. We 
had men coming to Europe with less than an eighth-grade education, 
and with only 3 months of training. We scraped the bottom of the 
barrel. We were pushing the end of the war fast, before the Germans 
developed any more buzz bombs. 

Many theories are advanced to explain the much lower use of the 
cold war GI bill. One is that the young men who are drafted now, 
or enlist, are those who lack the incentive and the means to attend 
college or they would not be in service. Hence, it is said they have less 
motivation than servicemen of World War II or Korea to get a college 
education. 

What is neglected here is the point that if we do have an armed 
force with a lower education level than in earlier years, they need the 
GI bill the most. Here is an ideal means of helping these young men 
gain a better education when they get out. Here is a means of bnnging 
high school, college, or vocational training to the very youths who 
need it most., and apparently could not get it any other way. 

It should be a primary function of wie Veterans’ Administration to 
advise and inform these young men of the opportunity awaiting them 
through the G;I bill. It should be a function of the Office of Education, 
of programs like Upward Bound and Talent Search, whose purpose it 
is to seek out promising youths amd encourage them to seek more 
education, to stimulate more interest among discharged servicemen 
for using the GI bill. 

A second reason advanced for less use of the GI bill is that of the low 
level of subsistence and relat^ benefits, compared to the costs of 
living and of education. My bill, S. 338, and the amendment I have 
prepared for introduction today, are aimed at correcting this short- 
coming of the GI bill. 

S. 338 would increase the level of college education benefits by 
about 46 percent. Figures from the Office of Education indicate that 
the allowances presently in effect fall short by that percentage of 
paying the cost of education for the veteran attending the average 
school under the GI bill. 

I do not think there is any doubt that a major reason for the wide 
use of the GI bill after World War II was the rate of allowances 
and payment of education coste included in that program. 

The World War II GI bill had subsistence allowances and also 
paid tuition and fe^ directly to the institution where the veteran 
enrolled. Therefore, it is not possible to make a complete translation of 
1944 allowances into 1969 prices and get a new rate of allowances for 
current veterans. 

But at my request, the Library of Congress has tried to calculate 
increases in the cost of living, plus increases in the cost of education, 
and to obtain a reasonable comparison of benefits. Its study shows that 
if we compensated the present class of veterans in the same proportion 
as the 1944 law, we would pay the full-time institutional Student with 
no dependents $174, and with one dependent $226. In 1948, an addi- 
tional allowance was made for two dependents. 

If we made the rates comparable to those prevailing in 1952 for 
Korean veterans, we would pay the full-time institutional student 
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with no dependents $1Y9, with one dependent $213, and with two 

to ha™ this memorandvim, Mr. Chaaiman, from the Lib^a^ of 
Congress, printed at the conclusion of my remarks. It is a^^ 
and comprehensive memorandum, a study in econ^^ T.^Tif 

1944, World War II, when that GI bill became effective, the current 
doHars and the dollars of those periods. It is a very interestmg eco- 

^TenXT^SSmiCK. I certainly hope the chairman will pemit that 
in the record, because it clearly shows the inflation problem r 

^^^Senator Cranston. The chairman certainly will, and does. 

(The memorandum refen*ed to follows :) 

Memorandum to Senator Eaia?h 
Pttbttc Welfare. From Education and Public Welfare 
■Library of Congress, Re Educationai, Aixowances Under the Woi^ 
wTYl Tnd KoS 6S.FUIOT “GI BIIXS” AND PRESENT BOOTVAIS^TS, 

June 20, 1969 

tPhi« Is in resuonse to your request «f June 12, 1969, for a comparison of 
the ^rates of educational allowances presently payable to 
denendents under the “GI Bill” with the rates payable under the World War II 
anfforVan CoSict programs. Within the time limits of y<mr request we have 
nffomntpii to show nresent-day equivalents of the rates established undM the 
1944 and 1952 acts in the light of increases in the cost-of-living generally and also 
in fhp licrht of increased costs of higher education. 

Even apart from the limitations of time, however, there are several factws— 
such as fhe lack of exact comparability among the ^ 

“GI Bills” and the scarcity of statistics on increases in educational costs— -w 
mnkp it necessarv to consider any conclusions as approximations. As far s 
Sfssible wSe^^^^^^ to point out the assumptions we have made together with 
Sv otLriimite^^^^^^ on the data and conclusions presen ed. Throughout the 
memorandum amounts used represent the allowances for full-time attendance in 

an institutional program of education. Consumer Price 

Thp freaueatly used measure of the cost-of-living is the consumer l nee 

InSc“SpileXS Bureau of Labor Statistics. Table I shows the incr^s^ 
whiS have taken place in the cost-of-living as mea^red %that index l^he 
yS sS the enactment of the World War II, Korean Conflict, and Post- 

Korean “GI Bills” (1944, 1952, 1966) . 



TABLE I.— INCREASES IN THE COST OF LIVING AS MEASURED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 







Percentage increase since— 




Year 


Consumer Price 
Index 1957-59=100t 


1944 


1952 


1966 


19442 

19453 

19482 


61.3 


0 .... 
2 .... 
37 .... 

51 


6 




1955 

1960 

1965 

1 OCR 2 




52 

68 

79 

85 


1 

11 

19 

22 

IS 


0 


1QC7 2 ....... 




90 


3 


1QRR 




98 


w 

17 


1969 (April) 




106 


O/ 


2 



3 Year oNnactirfent fatos of allowances under the 61 bill. 

One wav of arriving at the 1969 equivalents of earlier allowance rates is by 
simply adjusting the original rates for the changes which have 
the Consumer Price Index since the year earlier rates were enacted. Thus, the 
$60 subsistence allowance payable to a veteran without dependents under the 
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World War II act of 1944 would be increased to $103 to reflect the 106 percent 
increase in the cost-of-living between 1944 and 1969. Table II shows the 1969 
equivalents, computed in this way, for the allowances payable directly to vet- 
erans for themselves and tlieir dependents under the “GI Bills” as originally 
enacted and as amended. 

TABLE ll.-EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ALLOWANCES FOR VETERANS-1944 TO PRESENT 



1st dependent 2d dependent 



Program and yeari 


Current 

dollars 


1969 
dollars 2 


Current 

dollars 


1969 

dollars 


Current 

dollars 


1969 

dollars 


World War II: 3 


1944 


$50 


$103 


$25 


$52 .. 






1945 


65 


131 


25 


50 




“ ^ T“ 


1948 


75 


113 


30 


45 


. $15 


$23 


Korean conflict: 


1952 


110 


150 


25 


34 


25 


34 


Post-Korean: 


1966 


100 


112 


25 


28 


25 


28 


1967 


130 


141 


25 


27 


‘20 


22 



1 Year preeram was enacted (er year of enactment ef law changing allewance rates). 

2 Actual aliewances adjusted te reflect the percentage change in the Censumer Price Index between the year shewn 
in the 2d celumn and April 1969. 

3 Unlike the Kerean and pest-Kerean pregrams, the Werld V/ar II pregram did net centemplate that veterans weuld 
meet all er part ef the cests ef tuitien and fees eut ef these aliewances. Instead, payment ef tuitien and fees was made 
directly to the educatienal institutiens by the Veterans' Administratien. The maximum limit an payments far tuitien and 
fees was $500 per veteran per schaal year, er $55 per manth. The 1969 equivalent te this weuld be $113 which, added 
ta the 1969 equivalent ef the subsistence allewance payable under the 1944 act, gives a tetal ef $216 an the maximum 
payable. In terms ef present purchasing pewer, far manthly educatienal assistance far a veteran with ne dependents 
under the ariginal GI bill. In general, hewever, tuitien and fees were less than $500 when the pregram began. 

< Under the 1967 act (Public Law 90-77) pravisian was alse made far additianal payments ef $10 per manth far each 
dependent in excess ef 2. 

The allowances under the World War II program shown in Table II are not 
truly comparable to the allowances shown for the Korean Conflict and post- 
Korean programs as footnote 3 explains. Moreover, while the 1969 equivalents 
shown in the table are derived by the most commonly used method of de;:ermining 
changes in purchasing power, there ds room for serious doubt as to how mean- 
ingful these data are for the individuals to whom they apply. The Consumer 
Price Index attempts to show changes in living cost's as measured by the prices 
Involved in a tjq>lcal “market-basket” of goods ind services purchased by urban 
families. While it may not be unreasonable to apply this standard to the general 
living costs of veterans and their families, it would appear to be necessary to 
give some special recognition to the fact that tuition and fees form a Large 
proportion of the budget of the veteran-student. This Is particularly si^miflcant 
if, as seems to be the ease, increases in tuition and fees have been rising sub- 
stantially faster than prices generally. Unfortunately there is not, as far as we 
know, an index of educational co.sts which would parallel the Consumer Price 
Index. There are, however, two studies by the Office of Education on changes in 
the tuition and fees charged by institutions of higher education. While nei^er 
study coincides exactly with the period covered by the “GI Bills”, the two 
together cover most of that period. According to these studies, tuition and fees 
for public institutions increased by 50 percent from 1949-1950 to 1907-1958 
and by another 69 percent from 1957-1958 to the present. Increases in these 
charges at nonpublic institutions were even more pronounced. Table III p::esents 
these data in more detail. 
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TABLE III.— INCREASES IN TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES AT INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Public institutions Nonpublic institutions 



Average Percent in- Average Percent In- 
annual crease since annual crease since 
Series and year charges » start of series charges start of series 



Series 1:2 
1949-50. 
1953-54. 
1955-56.. 
1957-58., 
1960-61-, 
1963-64., 
Series 2: 3 
1957-58.. 
1960-61., 
1963-64., 

1965- 66., 

1966- 67., 

1967- 68., 

1968- 69. 



$112 


0 


130 


16 


147 


31 


168 


50 


207 


85 


249 


122 


182 


0 


209 


15 


234 


29 


257 


41 


275 


51 


292 


60 


307 


69 



$465 

565 

638 

741 

938 

1,197 

684 
850 
1,012 
1,153 
1 233 
1,327 
1 417 



0 

22 

37 

59 

102 

157 

0 

24 

48 

69 

80 

94 

107 



1 For full-time students; charges for room and board are not Included. iqaq Kn 

3 Series 1 is based on an Office of Education survey of charges by 196 representative colleges and universities. 1949-50 
is the 1st year after J944 for which data are available In this series. (In 1939-40, according to this survey uuuuol ®J|ui^6s 
were $78 and $310 for public and nonpublic institutions respectively). This series has not oeen continued to the presoni. 

a series 2 is based maintained by the Offlce of Education. It uses a larger sample and weights the 

charges per university in accord with the number of students involved. Data for 1957-58 and 1960-51 are estimated and 
data for 1968-69 are prelected. This series does not extend back beyond 1957. 
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The information presented in Tables I and III above can be used to give at 
least a general indication of the extent of increases in the costs which veterans 
educational allowances are designed to meet. General living costs have gone up, 
according to the Consumer Price Index, by about 106 percent since the World 
War II “61 Bill” was enacted in 1944 and by 37 percent since the 1952 enact- 
ment of the Korean Conflict program. The two Offlce of Education studies on 
which Table III is based indicate an aggregate increase in tuition and f^s 
since 1949-50 of from 163 to 191 percent at public institutions. For nonpubUc 
institutions, the increases indicated by those studies range from ^ to 2G0 
percent. Comparable increases are indicated for the period from 19u3-«>4 to 

the present. , . , . , 

Thus, there is fairly clear evidence that both educational and living costs have 
risen substantially since the enactment of the World War II and Kerean Con- 
flict “GI Bills.” To determine the specific present>day equivalents of the allow- 
ances under those bills is, however, more dlffleult. There is no fixed amount 
which can be said to accurately reflect the “rate of allowance” for tuition and 
fees undef the World War II bill. The Korean Conflict and later bills lumped 
together the tuition and subsistence allowances without clearly specifying 
how much was intended for each. There is a wide variation in the percentage 
increases in tuition and fees of public and nonpublic imstitutions, and, even 
apart from that disparity, the use of 2 different studies which do not — separately 
or in combination— cover the entire period under consideration should properly 
be limited to supporting only general conclusions. In each of these areas an es- 
sentially arbitrary choice would have to be made among a wide variety of 
possibilities. We have, neverthelessv outlined one possible computation of 1969 
equlvalente of earlier allowances in Table IV. The most important assumptions 
made are explained in the footnotes and we have, in general, attempted to make 
assumptions where necessary in a manner that would tend to understate rather 
than overstate the amount of the 1969 equivalents. It shO'Uld be emphasized, 
however, that the figures in Table IV are highly speculative and that other 
equally justifiable factors could be used and would yield considerably different 
results. 
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TABLE IV.— APPROXIMATE iS69 EQUIVALENTS OF 1944 AND 1952 Gl BILL MONTHLY ALLOWANCES » 





Tuition 
and fees 


Subsistence 


Total 


Total with 
1 dependent 


Total with 
2 dependents 


World War II: 


1944 rates 


2 $28 


$50 


$78 


$103 


$103 


1969 equivalent 


71 


103 


174 


226 


226 


Korean conflict: 


1952 rates 


335 


75 


no 


135 


160 


1969 equivalent 


76 


103 


179 


213 


247 


Current rates 






130 


155 


U75 



1 Equivalents are obtained by applying percentage changes to April 1969 in the Consumer Price Index to subsistence 
allowance and by applying to the allowances for tuition and fees a percentage increase which reflects the minimum in* 
crease shown by the data in table III above. (Data for public institutions are used; successive increases are figured to 
1957-58 under series 1 and from 1957-58 under series 2; the years covered from !^ss than the entire span of years from 
1944 or 1952 to 1969. The net effect would be to understate the increase in charges indicated by the data in table III.) 

2 This represents an arbitrary selection of one-half of the maximum allowance of $500 per school year. It does not 
seem unreasonably high in the I'sht of the fact that the survey of 196 institutions of higher oducation mentioned elsewhere 
indicated that prival^e institutions were charging about $34 per month in 1939. The information in note 3 below also indi- 
cates that this is probably a low estimate. 

3 The Korean conflict program did not specifically earmark amounts for tuition and fees; however the $110 total allovv- 
ance for a veteran without dependents was apparently based on data showing an average cost under the World War II 
bill of $38 per month for tuition, fees, and books and of $75 per month for subsistence. We have followed here an earlier 
assumption that breaks the $110 allowance down as follows: $75 for subsistence; $35 for tuition and fees. (See Rep. 269, 
89th Cong., p. 18.) 

* Under present (aw the allowance is Increased by $10 for each dependent in excess of 2 . 



Senator irARBOEO'CTQH. The rates in my bill, S. 338, fall between these 
figures for the most part. But they would bring the allowances up to 
rates that.w^ould compare with rates paid when servicemen found the 
GI bill more advantageous than now in terms of living while they 
go to' schoo][. 

An amendment I have prepared for introduction today will make 
the same percSatage increase for 'those' w^ use vocational rehabilita- 
tion, on-the-job or apprenticeship planning, and on-the-farm training. 

A second bill of mine on which these hearings are being held is S. 
1998. It seeli[s to make more useful the farm training part of the GI 
bill. 

After "World War il, 690,000 took farm training; after Korea, 
95,000. In ii.pril 1969, 355 veterans of the cold war were enrolled in 
farm training courses, and exactly 100 veterans of Vietnam. This was 
8.8 percent of the total trained after World War II. It was 4 percent 
of those takiing training after Korea. But it is less than one-twentieth 
of 1 percent of the cold war and Vietnam trainees. 

I ask to have this table on trainee participation prepared by the 
Veteran’s Administration printed at the conclusion of these remarks. 

Senator Cranston. It will be printed. 

(The table referred to follows:) 



TRAINEE PARTICIPATION UNDER 61 BILLS 




World War II 


Korean 

conflict 


Post Korean > 
(April 1969) 


Vietnam ^ 
(April 1969) 


Eligible veterans 

Total trained 

Percent of eligibles 

Farm trainees 

Percent of trainees 


15,614,000.0 

7,800,000.0 

50.0 

690,000.0 

8.8 


5.708.000 

2.391.000 
42 

95,000 

4 


6.155.000 

1.232.000 
20 

355 

(3) 


3 , 020,000 

621,000 

21 

100 

(«) 



^ Includes Vietnam veterans and all persons who entered the Armed Forces after Jan. 31, 1955, and were separated 
prior to Aug. 5, 1964. 

3 1 ncludes all persons separated from the Armed Forces after Aug. 4, 1964. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 

Source: Veterans' Administration, June 17, 1969. 
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Senator Yarborough. Mr. Chairman, I will add a few words to 
my prepared statement. 

After a long, 8-year fight to pass a cold war bill, we finally passed 
it ifi 1966. The Senate passed it time after time. The House com- 
mittee blocked it. From the time I introduced that bill in 1958, the 
Senate of the United States never turned it down. It passed the 
Senate 2 to 1, at least. 

I think the whole Senate is a credit to this program. The House 
turned it down time after time. The Presidents, all three of them, 
fought it. The Veterans’ Committee in the House fought it to satisfy 
the Defense Department and the VA and the Bureau of the Budget. 

When we passed it in 1966, the House served notice that they would 
kill it again if we put on-the-faim training, flight training, and 
on-the-job training in it. We knew they hadn’t had any compunction 
about killing it in 8 years, so we accepted the reduced bill with 1 
month of training for each month of service. In the past, ithere was 
1% months of education for each month of service. 

We accepted the lesser version, then went on to add everything 
the Korean and World War II veterans had. 

We fought that down to the wire in October of 1967. Then we 
passed it with on-the-job training, a limited flight training, and on- 
the-farm training, but modified. These things were added in the con- 
ference— the House bill didn’t have them. We fought it out. 

People came from the VA and said: “We have a better on-the- 
farm training than we had for the World War II and Korean 
conflict.” 

We fought that. "What they had were regulations that prevented 
on-the-farm training., They would have to work on the farms at day 
and drive 100 miles to go to school at night. 

So we got no on-the-farm training in 1967. 

We came back in 1968, and reentered the real on-the-farm training 
provisions and introduced a modified flight training, and again intro- 
duced our bill to give li/^ months training for each month of service. 

In ^ 1968, the last 72 hours of the session, we got the 1^ months 
training for each month of service, like World War II and the Korean 
confliot. We got an on-the-farm training provision that the Farmers 
Union and other farm organizations say enables men to get on-the- 
farm training now. That only became effective last fall. It had been 
thwarted for 8 years, and for 2 years they had dragged it down. 

But we finally got months credit for each month of service, and 
w^B got a better on-the-farm training program than we had had since 
Korea. 

I hpw good it is yet. We will hear testimony here. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, that in certain respects this pres- 
ent GI bill is better than any GI bill in the past. Here we had the 
help of the VA. Once we got the bill, they helped on making it better 
in a number of respects. 

One, the widow of a young GI Irilled in service can go to school 
under the GI bill. That came on the recommendation of the VA. 

N^ext, the VA r^ommended, and we have in the bill with the help 
and recommendation of the VA — ^I don’t know whether they clear^ 
that \nth the Bureau of the Budget or not. They must have — the VA 
helped us get into the provision that GI’s who haven’t finished high 
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school could go to high school and graduate and not use up a single 
month of other entitlement. 

This is the real chance of a lifetime for many of these yomig people. 
They can then, after finisldng high school, use their entitlement. 

Thirdly, the on-the-job training that we got in 196Y is good, I regret 
we don’t have the figures on trainees, but the AFL-CIO said it is 
working. 

Does anybody back there now have the number of those taking train- 
ing in the on-the-job training? 

Mr. Fakmer. 45,000. 

Senator Yarborough. Wasn’t it up to 90,000 at one time, or 70,000? 
Did it ever go up to that ? 

Mr. Farmer. No, sir. 

Senator Yarborough. Do you have compliants that it is not working 
well? 

Mr. Farmer. No. 

Senator Cranston. PleJise identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Farmer. My name is Arthur Farmer, and I am Deputy Chief 
Benefits Director at the Veterans’ Administration. 

Senator Yarborough. We need more flexibility in permitting men 
who do daily work on farms to vary their attendance at classroom 
instruction for farm training. 

Another provision of the farm training that is better than the Ko- 
rean conflict is that there is no need to own the farm. Under the law 
they do not have to own the farm. And with the ending of the bra- 
cero program, there is a need for training agricultural workers. 

My bill goes back to the lower number of classroom hours required 
in the Korean GrI bill for farm training. I believe we should study 
those provisions, with a view to making farm training a more attractive 
and useful form of training. 

That is w’hat we need. We still have to have classroom training. 
They can’t ju^ go out there to learn to drive a tractor and repair it. 
But the rigidity in the 1967 amendment — ^yoii had to be practically 
a full-time college student, and they just couldn’t do it. 

I believe we should study these provisions and get the advice of the 
Farmers Bureau, the Grrange, and other organizations, and improve 
this on-the-farm training. It is one that is falling short. 

We have had testimony in the years past by the Future Fanners of 
America and Young Farmers of America how they got that training. 
We had witnesses come from Virginia who had become successful farm- 
owners under this bill . 

^ A third bill, S. 2361, will also enhance the usefulness of the educa- 
tion and training program by giving specialized counseling and tu- 
toring to those with certain academic deficiencies. It w’ould supple- 
ment for veterans the programs for other youths of promise who 
could profit from a college education, if their particular academic 
deficiencies can be corrected through special attention. 

I commend Senator Kennedy lor his work on this bill, and I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of it. 

Now, we had hoped that the free high school training provided in 
the present GI bill on the recommendation of the VA would take 
care of that, but some of these youths don’t have the requisite train- 
ing to get the high school training, so the Kennedy bill would help 
them get that training and qualify themselves for college. 



Mr. Chairman, the concept of the GI bill is to make up the educa- 
tion and training for civilian pursuits that young men lose while th^ 
are in service. But it is not enough just to make that the objective. We 
have to be sure the specifics of the progra m make it workable. 

The pending bills have been offered for that purpose, and I know 
the sulxjommittee will work toward that under your kindly and ener- 
getic lea,dership that we have seen exhibited a number of times al- 
ready this year. 

I want to say it is a pleasure to w'ork under your leadership. 

I stayed on this subcommittee. I had options as to subcommittees, 
but this is one of the most important subcommittees in the United 
States. 

The very fact here that only one out of five of our veterans is getting 
an education under this post-Korean and Vietnam conflict spells not 
only trouble for those veterans, but trouble for the Nation. 

We a.re ahead because of the GI’s we have educated in the past. The 
total educated from the World War II and Korean conflict is over 
10 million. 

Now, with more post-Korean veterans, we are falling far behind in 
meeting our cornmitment. 

I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, this is not a bonus bill. This is 
a veterans readjustment bill. Anybody who has been in service knows 
you need readjustment when you come back, and there is no better way 
to give them readjustment than in earning capacity and opportunity 
for adi^ancement all the rest of their lives. 

I am going to be forced to go, because I am the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee that is marking up 
the bill, and it is mandatory that I be there at that markup session. 
But I don’t leave because of any thought that that is more important. 
I like to hear all the testimony, and I want to work with you on this 
legislation. I think it is long overdue. 

I have taken a great deal of time to give that history. We have had 
to fight inch by inch, foot by foot. It is like taking ground with an 
infantry outfit, the way we have had to fight the Government to get 
justice for these GI’s. 

The progress we have made is a congressional accomplishment. It 
isn’t full yet. They don’t have the radio spots that I heard after World 
War II appealing to veterans to go to school. After Korea, the veterans 
had to find out on their own. 

The law does not require that a veteran serve in Vietnam. That is 
what the VA. tried to get put in the bill, that men could only be eligible 
for training if they served after August of 1964 and served in Vietnam. 
The World War II and Korean GI bills didn’t require overseas service. 

The current law, like the others, provides for the benefits, and the 
only requirement is that the veteran be honorably discharged after 
serving more than 6 months. And I don’t feel that the VA has been 
diligent in getting this word to the veterans. 

I appealed to all the veterans organizations in America to help get 
this word over to the discharged veterans. 

We see a good bill on the books. Failure to get the information to 
the veterans is goingto mean their loss. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling these very important hearings. 
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Senator Cranston. Thank you, Senator, for your leadership in these 
matters. I look forward to assisting you in achieving the objectives 
that you have set forth. 

Due to the necessity of your being absent, if you have any particular 
questions you would like to ask these witnesses in the course of these 
hearings, I would be glad to see they are asked. 

Senator Yarborough. Thank you. 

Senator Cranston. The ranking minority member on the subcom- 
mittee is, like the chairman, a freshman. I welcome you. Senator 
Schweiker, on this committee. I look forward to working closely with 
you. 

I understand that you have some remarks you want to make. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
join with you in thanking the leadership on both sides of our com- 
mittee for the opportunity extended to me as a freshman to serve in 
this capacity. 

Having served 8 years in the House, I appreciate the opportunity 
to serve in this capacity. 

We are holding these hearings on veterans education legislation at 
an especially timely moment. For earlier this month, the President 
announced that 25,000 troops would be withdrawn from the Vietnam 
war. Plans are under consideration to withdraw’ still more troops this 
year, the military and diplomatic situation permitting. 

This means, among other things, that we in Congress and those in 
the executive branch have a new and pressing obligation to examine 
our programs for returning veterans to make sure they will be ade- 
quate and eifective for Vietnam veterans. Of course, veterans have 
been coming home from Vietnam on a regular basis ever since the 
United States has had a military involvement there. But with the 
significant troop withdrawals now beginning, there w’ill be many more 
among us in a relatively short time. If our xirograms of education, 
employment training, and housing assistance for veterans are not 
woidcing as they should, now is the time w’e must act. 

The focus of these particular hearings will be on the education op- 
portunities offered to veterans. We have before us five bills, one al- 
ready passed by the House, designed to expand and im^irove the 
education benefits program for veterans. 

The task of these hearings must be to look again at these jirograms 
and make sure they conform to the needs of veterans and the realities 
of life in the 1970’s. 

W e all have in our minds the image of hundreds of thousands of 
World War II GI’s returning home and hitting the campuses. The GI 
bill became the gateway to a better life for young men who otherwise 
would not have had the chance. In my opinion, this was the very least 
that a grateful Nation ow’ed to its young returning servicemen. 

We still bear this obligation, after nearly a quarter century and 
after two additional wars from which our veterans have been coming 
homo. The question now’ is whether our legislation has kept pace with 
the rapidly changing times in American education. 

The college degree^ even more so today than just after World War 
II, has become practically indispensable to a young man with aspira- 
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tions for economic well-being. So these hearings must search for the 
answer to two essential questions : 

First, is the present education assistance allowance paid to veterans 
in college a realistic sum in terms of today’s skyrocketing college costs? 

Second, are veterans educational programs making it reasonably 
possible for all veterans who desire to attend college to do so ? I refer 
to those veterans who were not able to complete high school before they 
entered the service or those whose schooling was inferior in quality 
through no fault of their own. 

I am particularly disturbed to note that while 20 percent of the men 
coming out of the service did not complete high school, only about 1 
in 10 of these men is taking advantage of high school training under 
the GI bill. 

In this regard, let me call attention to the worthwhile bill which 
our colleague Senator Dominick has introduced, S. 2036, to extend 
veterans education benefits to those men who need to return to elemen- 
tary school. 

"ViHiatever form our legislation takes, it is of the utmost importance 
that ’(ve not simply “skim off the cream” of our returning veterans 
and send them to college. If we do this, then we will be helping onlv 
those veterans who^ probably would get to college anyway, without 
specific veterans assistance. 

Those we must not overlook are the less promising veterans the ones 
with severe educational handicaps and financial handicaps. Are we 
going to offer them breaks that are relevant to their situation? Are 
existing programs likely to serve them along with other veterans ? Or 
will these programs only be “skimming off the cream,” as many Gov- 
ernment education and manpower programs tend to do ? 

Mr. Chairman, you can be assured that the minority side of this sub- 
mittee approaches this proposed legislation with a completely open 
mind..We have, and I Imow wo share with you and the other members, 
a willingness to cooperate and move ahead with the best possible edu- 
cation k^gislation for veterans, particularly the newest wave of veterans 
now returning from Vietnam. 

Let me say as a footnote, Mr. Chairman, I want to say I welcome 
our now Administrator of Veterans Affairs. I am pleased with his 
appointment. I am sure he will do an outstanding job, and I do regret 
that Senator Dominick and I have a “$21 billion conflict” with the 
Armed Services Committee at this moment. And I hope you under- 
stand that if we excuse ourselves, it is not because of any lack of inter- 
est in this program, or in the witnesses, but it is a little bit of a neces- 
sity at this point. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ckanston. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Dominick is also with us. I am delighted that he will be 
involved in these processes. 

Senator, do you have any comments? 

Senator Dominick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I regret that our 
Armed Services Committee meetings have been scheduled for the same 
days as these hearings. If I may, I would like to make some brief com- 
ments and ask that my complete statement, and enclosure be included 
in the record. 
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Senator Cranston’. I thainik the gentleman from Colorado for bring- 
ing attention to a point thjit needs attention. Your statement and en- 
closures •will be included in tlie record. 

Senator Dominick. We must get to the markup, or markdown, of 
the armed services bill. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Doniinick follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be with you this morning as we 
open the first hearings by tliie Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee of the 
91st Congress. 

One of the bills which we are considering is S. 2036, which I intro- 
duced earlier this year with the cosponsorship of Senator Javits. 

Wliile I had not plaiined to testify this morning, I would like to 
make some opening remarks about the reasoning behind this bill. 

There have been 129,000 veterans separated from service during the 
post-Korean conflict period \vlio have less than an eighth grade educa- 
tion. Approximately 20,000 of them h,ave left, the military service with- 
in the last 3 years. Tinder tlia present GI bill, they do not qualify for 
formal education benefits. 

This, in itself, is striking. But even more so is the fact that the 
Korean GI bill specifically included benefits for elementary education. 

In short., the Korean veteran is eligible; the Vietnam veteran is not. 

This is a rather shocking situation considering the wide variety of 
programs available to returning se^icemen under existing law : 

(1) Farm cooperative training consisting of enrollment in 
agricultural employment, apprenticeship, or other on-the-job 
training ; 

(2) Flight training if it is generally accepted as necessary to 
attain a recognized vocational objective in the field of aviation; 

(3) Completion of high school without losing eligibility for 
college benefits; and 

(4) Part-time, full-time, or work-study programs in college. 

But high school and college assistance has a hollow ring for the 

forgotten veteran who is told he is not qualified to enter a secondary 
level program in the first place. 

Before I tuni to a briei capsule summary of how the Vietnam 
veteran was dropped at the wayside under the present GI bill, let 
me clarify one point for the record. 

In placing a title on S. 2036, the bill clerk referred to veterans 
“attending elementary school.” Obviously, I do not foresee retuniing 
servicemen going to a public grade school or junior hi^h. What I 
am concerned with is the grade level of education being offered, 
whether it is in a vocationjil school, correspondence school, oppor- 
tunity school or otherwise. 

I mentioned the sizable number of Vietnam era veterans, who have 
not completed eighth grade, ft is true they represent a small fraction 
of the total number of return ing servicemen. It is also true that large 
numbers of veterans are not utilizing the benefits to which they are 
entitled. 

The fact of the matter is Colorado veterans, and I’m sure veterans 
in other areas of the country., have applied for educational assistance 
below the secondary level and have been rejected. 
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Let me give an example. The Emily Griffith Opportunity S(*hool 
in Denver has a vocational education program operated in conjunction 
with the public school system. It serves *30,000 educationally disad- 
vantaged individuals per year, and offers a wide range of classes 
including general education and high school. It has a fine reputation, 
and works closely with more than 500 recognized leaders in Denver's 
business, labor, and community life who serve on advisory committees 
to the school. Veterans, however, have been advised they can no longer 
use GI benefits to obtain education belo^y the secondary level at Emily 
Griffith because the latest GI bill prohibits it. 

The World War II GI bill concentrated in the area of on-the-Job 
training with millions of veterans suddenly placed back into civilian 
life. In the Korean bill, there was more emphasis on formal education 
with a more orderly return of veterans into civilian life, a generally 
higher level of preservice schooling, and increased technical demands in 
the communities to which they were returning. 

The present GI bill was enacted in 1966. In review- .:g it, I believe 
there are two factors which underlie the anomalous situation which I 
have described : 

(1) The change which was made in the definition of “educa- 
tional institution,” and 

(2) The lack of inclusion of elementary education in a 1967 
amendment providing that, educationally disadvantaged veterans 
could complete high school without losing eligibility for college 
benefits. 

The Korean GI bill and the Senate version of the present GI bill 
defined “educational institution” as follows : 

The term “educational institution’’ means any publie or private elementary 
school, secondary school, vocational school, correspondence school, business 
school, junior college, teachers ellege, normal sphool, professinal school, univer- 
sity, scientific or technical institution, or other institution furnishing education 
for adults. 

It was the House definition which became" law, however, and it 
changed the definition by deleting the words “elementary school” and 
substituting at the end the phrase “any other institution if it furnishes 
education at the secondary school level or above” for the phrase “other 
institution furnishing education for adults.” It is the latter provision 
which is vital, and which has been interpreted to cut off assistance 
below the high school level. There was no discussion of the change in 
public hearings or in the House floor debate. The only explanation I 
have found in the legislative history is a single sentence in the House 
report : 

This definition follows that applicable to war orphans’ educational assistance 
with the addition of corre.spondence schools. 

A near uniformity in definitions has been achieved, at the expense 
of the veteran, for two programs which focus on noncomparable train- 
ing. 

The 1966 GI bill blocked the serviceman who wanted to use GI bene- 
fits to complete an elementary education, but the serviceman seeking 
to finish high school found himself in only a somewhat better situa- 
tion. For each month he used benefits for a high school education, he 
lest a month of eligibility for college benefits. This was corrected by 
the 1067 amendment entitled, “Special Training for the Educationally 
Disadvantaged.” 

82-GG0-=-G0"-.pl. 5 
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Today, the irony is that the serviceman who needs to finish eighth 
grade is, in effect, not considered educationally disadvantaged, but the 
one who has and needs to finish high school is. 

My bill would restore the authority which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration had before 1966 to assist servicemen below the secondap^ level. 
In addition, it provides that the Vv'^teran would not lose his eligibility 
for college benefits. 

I am delighted to have the support of th*' national legislative offices 
of the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Senator Dominick. One of the bills we are considering is S. 2036, 
which I introduced earlier this year with the cosponsorship of Senator 
Javits. 

There have been 129,000 veterans separated from service during the 
post-Korenn conflict period who have less than an eighth-grade edu- 
cation. 

Under the present G.I. Bill, they do not quality for fomial educa- 
tion benefits. This in itself is strikhig. But even more so is the fact that 
the Korean G.I. Bill specifically includes benefits for elementary edu- 
cation. 

In short, the Korean veteran is eligible. The Vietnam veteran is not. 

Let me give an example. The Emily Griffith Opportimity School in 
Denver has a program operated in conjunction with the public school 
.sy.stem. It serves 30,000 individuals per year and offers a wide range 
of classes including general educatioiij preparation for high school, 
and high school. It has a fine reputation, and it works closely with 
more than 500 recognized leaders in Denver’s buvsiness, laboi\ arid com- 
munity life, who serve on advisoiy coimnittees to the school. 

Veterans, however, have been advised they can no longer use G.I. 
benefits to obtain education below the secondary level because the latest 
G.I. Bill prohibits it. 

Under existmg law, the ex-servicemen who need to finish eighth 
grade are not considered educationally disadvantaged, but the ones 
who have and need to finish high school are. 

Mr. Chairman, I thmk we need to change this, and S. 2036 will do 
it. I have a resolution here from the Colorado State Chajiter of the 
American Legion endorsing this bill and also some letters that I ask 
be printed in the record. 

Senator Ckvnston. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The material supplied follows :) 

Eesoltjtion of the American Legion, Department op Colorado 

Whereas there are approximately 129,000 service men or veterans of the Viet- 
nam Era that have been or are being discharged and have not completed their 
elementary education, so are deprived of educational benefits under the G.I. 
Bill. 

Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United State.s by 
Senator Peter H. Dominick Senate Bill 2036 to amend Chapter 34, Title 38 of the 
U.S. Code to extend educational assistance to the veterans who have not com- 
pleted their elementary education in order to qualify for educational assistance 
under the G.I. Bill. 

Noio Tlicroforo &c it resolved by the Dept, of Colorado, The American Legion 
in convention a.ssembled June 13 and 14, 1969 at Alamosa, Colorado do hereby 
urge the adoption of this resolution, which will support Senate Bill 2036 intro- 
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duced in the United States Senate on May 1, 1960, and work for its early enact- 
ment in to Law. 

Be It Further Resolved a copy of this Resonltion be forwarded to the National 
Convention for their consideration and adoption. 

I certify this resolution was adopted by the Department Convention of The 
American Legion unanimously. 

Dean Hunter, 
Department Adjutant. 



Denver Pubuo Schools, 

Emh.y Gripi'Ith Opportunity School, 

Denver, Colo., June 2L 1969. 

Mr. Peter H. Dominick, 

U.tj. Senate, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Sir : It has recently come to our attention that federal legislation is now 
being considered that will allow for greater latitude in the comx)ensatory pro- 
grams currently available under veterans educational benefits. 

We at Emily Griffith Opportunity School have found in recent years that a 
number of veterans referred to our school are in need of high school preparatory 
work prior to advancing to the high school level or into other vocational programs 
available at our school. It has proven most di.scouraging to those concerned 
when they learn that compensation is not nllowable for high school preparatory 
classes and yet fully realize that this work is a very necessary first step in their 
educational planning. 

It is difficult to determine the numbers of veterans that have turned away 
from programs available at our school because of this somewhat discriminatory 
ruling. The numbers however, have been sub.stantial and it is our feeling that 
this is a matter of extreme urgency that needs immediate committee attention. 

It is our sincere hope that veterans benefits currently available, might be 
amended and expanded to include the high school preparatory classej available 
at the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 

Sincerely, 



Aelen B. Miller, 

Student ScrvfccSc 
Steve J. IIalpin, 
Academic Counselor. 



Colorado Carpenters Statewide Joint Apprenticeship 

Educational and Training Committee, 

„ , „ ^ Englewood, Colo., Juno 21, 1969. 

Senator Peteiw ]DominioiC| 

V.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.O. 



Deai{ Sir: One of the minimum reauirements for the Colorado Carpenters 
Apprenticeship Program is a high school diploma, and we have had a number of 
veterans apply who do not have a diploma or a G.E.D. 

While any veteran in our program receives the educational benefits to which 
he is entitled, it seems to me that the veteran who needs assistance in obtaining 
a G.E.D. or high school diploma should be entitled to the same benefits. 

I am in constant touch with apprenticeship programs of the various trades, 
and a veteran without his diploma or G.E.D. definitely has a handicap, and I feel 
that more of them would return to school if these benefits were available to them. 

Ile.Hpeetfully, 

Guss 0. Wells, Coordinator. 



Senator Cp.anston. Onr first. witnes.s here tlii.s morning is Donald E. 
Johnson, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Would you please come forward ? 
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STATEMENT OE D6NALD E. JOHNSON, ADMINISTRATOR OE VET- 
ERANS’ AEEAIRS, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ARTHUR W. EARMER, CHIEE BENEEITS DIRECTOR; J. C. 
PECKARSKY, DEPUTY CHIEE BENEEITS DIRECTOR; ROBERT J. 
DEWEY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR, COMPENSATION, PEN- 
SION, AND EDUCATION SERVICE; ROBERT C. EABLE, JR., GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL; AND A. T. BRONAUGH, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL 



Senator Cranston. Our first witness is the man responsible for 
carrying out the programs we are considering. He is the new Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, whose nomination was confirmed by the 
Senate last Thursday. 

We share the novelty of our position, Mr. Johnson. This is the first 
meeting of the subcommittee at which I am presiding as chairman, and 
this is Mr. Johnson’s first appearance before this committee. 

As with any new head of a major governmental program, especially 
one with a $7 billion budget, Mr. Johnson should, of course, be given 
and will be given a fair chance to take hold of the rBiiis of conT}rois 

At the same time, however, the uncertaintv surrounding the appoint- 
ment or the reappointment of the Veterans’ Administration Adminis- 
trator has inevitably created a certain degree of drift and inertia in 
the Veterans’ Administration. Because of this and because of the hope- 
ful signs for the greater withdrawal of troops from Vietnam this year. 



I urge Mr. Jolmson to move as quickly as possible to establish effective 
idership and review and re-think the efficacy of the program. 

Mr. Jolmson brings to his office a distinguished background in the 
ild of vpitpirans’ .q.ffa.ir.q. 
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After being decorated for his service in the Army during World 
War II, he joined the American Legion, becoming the Commander for 
the State of Iowa at the age of 28, and in 1964 the National Com- 
mander of that organization. 

Mr. Johnson’s credentials also include service with the Iowa Civil 
Rights Comraission, of which he was Chairman, and with the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

I am particularly pleased to note Mr. Johnson’s experience in the 
civil rights field, because I strongly believe that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration must in its employment policies selt an example of minority 
hiring in order to show itself as an organization that will be sensitive 
to and well equipped to serve the needs of the 11 percent new non- white 
veterans. 

In addition to his regular duties, Mr. Johnson is serving as Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on the Vietnam Veteran. 

It is my hope, Mr. Johnson, that during your tenure with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration you will work closely and effectively with tliis 
subcommittee, so that together we may help to improve the programs 
of veterans’ benefits and health care to meet the needs of our returning 
servicemen in our everchanging society ; and so that these benefits can 
be made available to all veterans who can take advantage of them, par- 
ticularly the disadvantaged and those who lack prior eduction or 
training. 
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In this hopeful and, I trust, constructive spirit, we welcome you 
here today, and we will listen witli interest to your testimony. 

I would appreciate it if you would introduce those with you. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to appear less than 24 hours after my swearing in 
and to discuss with you the subject of educational assistance as a 
means of aiding retuniing servicemen in readjusting to civilian life 
from the military service. 

With me are Arthur W. Farmer, Chief Benefits Director; J. C. 
Peckarsky, Deputy Chief Benefits Director ; Eobert J. Dewey, Assist- 
ant Deputy Director, Compensation, Pension, and Education Service; 
Robert C. Fable, Jr., General Counsel; and A. T. Bronaugh, Assistant 
General Counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will proceed with the 
testimony. 

The five bills now under consideration are : 

S. 338, 91st Congress, a bill to amend section 1677 of title 38, United 
States^ Code, relating to flight training, and to amend section 1682 
of such title to increase the rates of educational assistance allowance 
pa.id to vBtftrn.Tis undGr suc-li sGctions^ 



S. 1998, 91st Congress, a bill to amend section 1682(d) of title 38, 
United States Code, so as to modify the requirements for the farm 
cooperative program under such section. 

^ S. 2036, 91st Congress, a bill to amend chapter 34 of title 38, United 
States^ Code, in order to provide educational assistance to veterans 
attending elementary school. 

S. 2361, 91st Congress, a bill to amend chapter 34 of title 38, United 
States Code, in order to provide special educational services to 
veterans. 



_H.E. 6808, 91st Congress, a bill to amend section 1781 of title 38, 
United States Code, to eliminate the prohibition against receipt of 
certain Federal educational assistance benefits, and for other purposes. 

Initially, let me say that, in my opinion, the subject of providing 
an effective means to assist returning servicemen in readjusting to 
civilian life is not only one of the most important items in the veterans’ 
benefits structure, but at this time, is crucial to the welfare of our 
country. 

This is a matter very close to the President’s heart. On June 5, 
when he announced that he was nominating me to be Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, he also announced that he was appointing the 
President’s Committee on the Vietnam Veteran. I was designated 
Chairman. The other members named were the Secretaries of Defense, 
Uabor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, I would call to your attention and for the record 
that yesterday afternoon I received a call from the T^ite House 
informing me that the Postmaster General was being added to this 
committee. 



The transmission of that appointment has not yet reached my desk, 
but I believe it should be brought to your attention. 



Ill 'addition to the specific orders given to us to study the CrI edu- 
cational assistance program to find new ways to motivate Vietnam 
veterans so that they can come back and be competitive with their 
contemporaries who did not serve in the Armed Forces, the President 
has called upion our connnittee to provide the answers to the follow- 
ing three major questions : 

(1) How can we help more veterans to benefit from existing 
programs ? 

(2) How can we design programs to help those veterans who need 
help the most — the under-educated, the ill-trained, hitherto unem- 
ployed or underemployed ? 

(3) How can we improve the overall program of veterans’ benefits 
so that it meets the specific challenges of our society and the needs 
of the veterans? 

Of the five bills you have under consideration today, S. 338, at least 
with respect to the numbers affected and the fiscal impact, must be 
considered the most important, particularly the provision increasing 
the rates of educational assistance allowance under the new GI bill 
for veterans pursuing school trei/ining. 

1 have read the report of Mr. William J. Driver, submitted to your 
committee on April 28, 1969. In that report Mr. Driver opposed the 
increase in the educational assistance allowances and the provision 
authorizing loans for veterans desiring to obtain a private pilot’s 
license, but recommended favorable consideration by your commit- 
tee of the provision permitting aneillai’y flight training. I have no 
basis at this time for disagreeing with these conclusions. However, as 
you can appreciate, I have not yet had an opportunity to study the 
matter in detail. 

The adequacy of the present rates of educational assistance allow- 
ances will obviously be one of the first matters to which the President’s 
Committee on the Vietnam Veteran will give attention — ^not only 'as to 
whether they need to be increased, but also, if so, the amount of in- 
crease of rates and whether there should be some further adjustments 
in the rate stmcture. 

S. 2361, 91st Congress, a bill “to amend Chapter 34 of Title 38, 
United States Code, in order to provide special educational services 
to veterans,” is also directly related to the question of what additional 
steps we should take to make advanced education more readily avail- 
able to those returning veterans who had inadequate educational 
preparation. 

There can be no quarrel as to the praiseworthy purpose of the bill 
or the need for programs offering greater motivation for participa- 
tion on the part of those veterans most in need of education. The pro- 
posals contained in this bill certainly warrant most caiTeful evalua- 
tion, and they will be the subject of intensive study by the President’s 
Committee. 

Another measure pending before your committee is S. 2036, 91st 
Congress, a bill “to amend Chapter 34 of Title 38, United States 
Code, in order to iDiwide educational assistance to veterans attending 
elementarj’- school.” This bill also has as its purpose the aiding of re- 
tTirning veterans who had inaxlequate educational preparation. It 
would direct its attention to those veterans who have not completed 
their elementary school education and provides that the}^ will receive 
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an educational assistsince allowance while pursuing such course with- 
out charge to the veterans’ entitlement. 

The proposal merits most careful consideration and will be the 
subject of careful study by the President’s Committee. 

_ Of the two renaaining bills, H.E. 6808 contains a number of rela- 
tively minor and, I believe, largely noncontroversial items which were 
recommended by the Veterans^ Admmistration in a report of March 
25, 1969, to the House Committee on Veterans Affairs. There aa’o two 
provisions of this bill which do have major significance. 

In conuneutiug on the provision now contained in section 5 of lI.E. 
6808, a bill to amend section_ 1781 of title 38, so as to restrict the bar 
on the receipt of botli educational assistance allowances mider the GI 
bill and grants under some other Federal program to servicemen on 
active duty and full time Federal civilian enmloyees who are attend- 
ing courses paid for by the Government, the Veterans’ Administration 
in its report to the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs stated : 

There is a need to rationalize the laws with respect to the eircnmstances under 
which a person may receive an educational assistance allowance under the 
veterans’ or the doTTend/^nts’ -prog:vams.. A.s indicated above, howc-ver, the pi-oh- 
leui to which this portion of section 4 of the bill is directed is extremely 
complex. We need to give it more study than has been possible to date and 
to look at both the equitable considerations and the program implications 
before we can be in a position to make a firm recommendation as to appropriate 
legislative changes. For example, under certain programs removal of toe bar of 
Section 1781 might result in unintended windfalls to individuals receiving 
adequate grants under other programs. We therefore cannot recommend enact- 
ment of this part of section 4 of the bill at this time. 

Subsequently, at the request of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Mr. A. W. Farmer, the Chief Benefits Director, submitted a 
study on the question of nonduplication.. With youf permission, I 
would like to offer a copy of that study for the record. 

Senator Cranston. The report will be printed in the record. 

(The material refeiTed to follows in ai . abbreviated form; the com- 
plete report may be found in the files of the subcommittee.) 

Dupuioation of Benefits — Study of the Problems Involving the Bar Against 
THE Payment of Educational Assistance Under Two or More Federal Pro- 
grams As Is Contained in Section 1781, Title 38, U.S. Code, in Conjunction 
With Hearings on H.R. 6808, 91st Congress 

This paper contains the study of duplication of educational assistance benefits 
conducted in conjunction with hearings before toe Subcommittee on Education 
and Training of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 
91st Congress, on H.R. 6808. The reference material listed in the table of contents 
has not been included in this booklet as a matter of convenience. A copy of the 
study including this material has been furnished to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

History of the Duplication Problem 

NO PYRAMIDING OF BENEFITS ALLOWED 

Federal educational assistance may provide payments subsidizing institutions 
or be in the form of payments directly to individuals through fellowships, grants- 
in-aid, student loans, work study programs and other assistance programs. Vet- 
erans compete on the same basis as other students for these funds. 

In order that there vi^ould be no pyramiding of benefits for any person or 
persons, the first GI bill for veterans of World War II contained a provision that 
a veteran enrolled in and pursuing a program of education under any other pro- 
gram paid for out of funds from the Federal Treasury would not be entitled to 
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receive veterans educational assistance. A similar provision was contained in 
the Korean Conflict GI Bill and appears as section 1781, title 38 U.S. Code for the 
Cold War GI Bill. 

Tlirough the years, certain federal educational programs have been held to be 
not subject to the duplication of benefits bar. These exceptions have evolved 
through legislation, opinions of the Solicitor General and decisions made by the 
Admini.strator of Veterans Affairs. Among the prominent programs not barred 
were Fnlbright Fellow.ships, Land Grant College program.<s<, vocational training 
under the Smith-Huglie.s Act and ROTC training where tuition was not paid for 
out of Federal funds. 

SOME NOTABLE EXCEPTIONS 

The Pulhright Act 

The Fnlbright Act, PL 79-584, provided for the use of the curreneie.s or credits 
for the currencies of any foreign government acquired under specified circum- 
stances to be applied for financing studies in such foreign countries. Tlie program 
was excepted on the basis that no appropriated funds were used for educational 
assistance, and the assistance to the student was considered in the form of a 
grant-in-aid. 

Land Oft ant Funds 

PL 81-571, approved June 30, 1950, specifically provided for the VA to make 
no reduction in tuition payments based upon the receipt of Federal land-grant 
funds. At the time thi.s law was passed, the World War II GI Bill provided for 
subsistence payments to students and tuition payments directly to schools. 

ROTO 

ROTC programs have been held exempt from the duplication of benefits bar 
where the only payment made under the program is a monthly subsistence allow- 
ance which is considered payment for services rendered. ROTO programs which 
also provide for Federal funds to pay for tuition, books and fees are subject 
to the bar. 

Vomtional education 

The purpose of the Vocational Education Act of 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act 
and Its amendments was to stimulate the extension of a program of vocational 
^.ucation in communiiies which were not adequately served with such programs. 
Funds appropriated are matched by those of receiving States and Territories. 
During the World War H! education program, the VA. recognizing the fact that 
aiiotliei* Federal appro j)riation had been made, proportionately reduced payments 
of tuition and fees to participating institutions. How’ever, under the Korean Bill 
and the current law, such payments are considered an exception to the duplica- 
tion bar as Federal funds are co-mingled with matching non-Federal funds and 
lose their identity. 

College world study 

The College Work-Study program e.stabli.«!hed under PL 88-452 was designed 
to assist needy students by providing part-time employment. The funds are 
granted to the institution and disbur.«ed in the form of compensation for work 
performed. This program is exempt as the payments are not grants for tuition 
etc., but are payments for services performed. 

MDTA and Q-I Bill 'Veterans can't get doth 

The Manpower Development and Training Act, PL 87-415 was enacted to assist 
the Nation to fulfill the critical need for more and better trained personnel in 
many vital occupational categories, because even in periods of high unemplov- 
ment, many employment opportunities remain unfulfilled because of shortages 
of qualified ppsonnel. The training includes, but is not limited to basic educa- 
tion, prevocation al training, communications and employability skills training, 
vocational and technical education, and supplementary or related in.struction 
for on-the-job training whether given at the job site or elsewhere. 

Under the specific authority contained in 42 USO 2584, the Department of 
Labor was authorized to enter into agreements with States, private and public 
agencies and employers, etc., whereby MDTA funds are paid for the cost of 
instruction, materials, spoilage and other expenses relating to on-the-job train- 
ing needed to equip selected persons with the appropriate skills. Trainees are 
paid by employers for productive work. Under certain circumstances, travel and 
sub.sistence allowances are paid directly to trainees by the Federal Government, 
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when their training is av.'ay from home. With the exception of these special 
cases in MDTA-OJT progi-ains no Federal funds would be paid directly to the 
individual trainee. Howev(Jr, in MDTA funded institutional programs, the regu- 
lar training allowance is paid by the Department of Labor directly to the trainee. 

The Comptroller General of the U.S., held in a decision dated July 2, 1968, 
that authorization by the V A of an educational assistance allowance to a veteran 
in training under an MD'.TA funded program would constitute a duplication of 
benefits and would be barred by the provisions of 38 USC 1781. It was his view 
that it is immaterial in the ease of a veteran w'ho.se education is paid for — in 
whole or in part — ^by the ‘U.S. under a provision of law other than chapter 34 of 
title 38. Code, whethe:: the payment involved is made directly to the veteran 
or directly to the entity or organization providing hi.s education, insofar as 
determining w'hether the payment of an educational assistance allowance under 
chapter 34 would constitute a duplication of benefits paid from the Federal 
treasury is concerned. 

IlapMmrd relief 

The bar against ‘dupli(.’ation of benefits was partially lifted by the Congress 
indirectly by provisions in PL 90-574, The Health Services and Facilities Amende 
ments of 1908, and in PL 90-575, The Higher Education Amendments of 1968, 
which specifically exempted almost all of the educational assistance programs 
carried out through the Public Health Service and a large percentage of the 
Office of Education programs from the provisions of Section 1781, title 38, US 
Code. Although the programs so exempted were not enumerated, the language 
of these two Acts extended the exemption to any program covered by any act 
amended hr the two acts. Since PL 90-575 amended the Higher Education Act, 
the National Defense Education Act and Economic Opportunity Act, which oper- 
ate a majority of DHEW jttrograms, such programs are exempt. 

Among the programs exempted by this legislation are: Educational Opp''’’- 
tunitv Grants ; “Upward Bound” ; Work-Study Programs ; Cooperative Education 
Program; Library Training and Research Program; Teacher Corps; Teacher 
Fellowships; Public Service Fellowhips; Education Professions Development 
Program ; National Defense Pre-doctoral Fellowships ; Guidance and Counseling 
Training ; Language Development Program ; Work and Training Programs in- 
cluding new careers, and most pre-doctoral fellows and almost all the programs 
of the Public Health Sejevice except those not amended by PL 90-574 such as 
the Clean Air Act. Trainees and fellows under programs of NASA, AEC, and 
NSF, as well as certain medical residencies in the VA and all programs under 
the Department of Labor— MDTA remain barred. 

aiDTA PROGRAMS — DO VETERANS PARTICIPATE? 

Training for disadvantaged 

The Manpower Development and Training Act, PL 87—415, was enacted on 
March 15, 1962, and its purpose was expressed to be to reauire the Federal 
Government to appraise the manpower requirements and resources of the Nation, 
and to develop and apply the information and methods needed to deal with the 
problems of unemployment resulting from automation and technological changes, 
and other types of persistent unemployment. 

As tlie unemployment rate has decreased during the past few years, the focus 
on the program has mov(‘d to those individuals regarded as disadvantaged. 

The Manpower Administration of the Department of Labor defines a dis- 
advantaged individual for Manpower Program purpo.ses as a poor per.son who 
does not have suitable employment and who is either (1) a school dropout, 
(2) a member of a minoi’ity, (3) under 22 years of age, (4) 45 years of age or 
over, or (5) handicapped. (See Manpower Administration Order 1-09, 1-16-69) 

MDTA programs may lie institutional, on-the-job training or in a combination 
of the two. MDTA institTitional training programs provide occupational training 
in either a public or private vocational or educational institution or other specially 
provided training facility, using classroom method of teaching. 

Institutional programs 

EligibiUty for training is determined by the Employment Service in the area, 
generally from the class defined as disadvantaged, with a requirement imposed 
under the law that disadavantaged persons comprise at least 65% of all trainees. 
An individual does not have to meet a specific needs test to be selected and re- 
ferred for such training. IHowever, to the be eligible for a training allowance, a dis- 
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advantaged person defined as a poor person by MDTA meets any established needs 
test. The individual must be unemployed, head of the family or household, and 
have at least 1 year previous experience in gainful employment. The payments 
to trainees in institutional programs are based on the average monthly unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit for the previous quarter which prevailed in the state. 

It is the responsibility of the DHEW to provide institutional training for 
enrollees referred by the U.S. or State Employment Service. The programs are 
established after assessment of the needs of the industries in the area with 
special consideration and emphasis on the ba.sic educational needs of the 
individuals enrolled. Clas.sroom training had been largely operated through 
tlie Nation’s public school sy.stem, but has been extended to include specially 
set up skill centers in the communities where the training is being offered. Of 
the trainees in the institutional programs, over two-thirds are in the disadvan- 
taged classification and more than half were high school dropouts. There were 
approximately 140,000 trainees reported for fiscal year 1008 in the institutional 
program, and 03,000 or about 45% were female. The Department of Labor reported 
about 17.8% were veterans, which for their purposes includes service in any 
war or peacetime period. They do not keep statistical data which would identify 
veterans v/ho served after January 31, 1955, and would qualify for VA educa- 
tional assistance. Of the total trainees, 77,000 were males and about 24,900 
classified as veterans. It was estimated that about 18,400 of the veterans would 
be in an age group under age 35. There are no specific data maintained on the 
total number of veterans in programs which could qualify also under the Post 
Korean GI Bill. These data have had to be extrapolated. (See Ed. & Tmg. DHEW, 
Apr. 1909) 

Part-time projects 

Training may tre provided on either a full time or a part-time basis. Part-time 
projects are aimed at qualifying low skilled employees for promotion. These 
tiuining i>rojects usually operate from 6 to 18 hours per week to provide basic 
education and to upgrade the occupational skills of employed individuals. Tlie 
training incentive payment for enrollees is a maximum of $10 per week for 18 
hours of school training. Training was provided for more than 8,300 trainees 
in 77 part-time training courses in 19G8. The greatest use of this program was in 
the State of Illinois, where training was provided for 2,130 persons. Nonnally 
this type of training would not qualify under the GI Bill. 

Youth training program 

Training is also provided to youths, those between age 17 and 22 who, because 
of inadequate educational background and work experience, are unable to 
obtain employment. In addition to those who are enrolled and are eligible for 
regular training allowances, the program trains youths w’ho are not receiving 
allowances. In 1968, 53,400 young people were enrolled in manpower training, 
comprising 38% of the total enrollment. Of these, 80,800 were male and 22,600 
were female. Because of those age limitations and type of training these pro- 
grams would generally exclude themselves from participation by Post Korean 
veterans. 

Basie Education 

One ot the institutional programs provides “employment orientation” training. 
Tliis kind of training is designed to help disadvantaged trainees to develop good 
work habits and attitudes and give them some idea of how to look for jobs. 
Related to this type of program are those offered encompassing basic educa- 
tion. For training purpo.ses, manpower basic education is defined as intensive 
elementary education, offered in the general area of arithmetic, reading, writing 
and related language skills, which will improve a trainee’s education achieve- 
ment level enough to enable him to become employed, either with or w’ithout 
occupational or other training, depending upon his interest and abilities. Basic 
education is distinguished from advanced work, such as secondary school subjects, 
and from training in basic work skills. The proportion of institutional enrollees 
taking basic education rose from 22 to 27 percent between 1966 and 1968. 
Elementary education is not provided under the GI Bill. 

Blcill centers 

To facilitate the offering of training to meet specific needs of communities, 
industries and individuals, there were in operation during 1968, some 55 Man- 
power Training Skill Centers. These centers developed due to the divei*sity of 
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programs required where single projects expanded into multi-occupational pro- 
grams. These centers could provide prevocational education and also permit 
trainees to sample a number of different types of work, thereby expanding their 
vocational choices. The skills center attempts to diagnose the needs of the in- 
dividual trainee and to pronde the range of services that will help him benefit 
from training. One of the unique contributions of the skills center is the arrange- 
ment of instructional units to permit continuous trainee intake and exits from 
the program. This is known as open-entry /open-ended courses, an individual 
may enter and leave according to his individual needs. 

Training allowance 

An individual who has been selected and referred for vocational or non-voca- 
tional training under the provisions of the Act may be eligible to receive a 
training under the provisions of the Act may be eligible to receive a training 
allowance in order to provide a means of subsistence for himself and his depend- 
ents, if any, while undergoing training. The basic amount of a regular training 
allowance is determined by the average gross unemployment compensation pay- 
ment in the State during the 4 calendar quarters preceding the quarter in which 
training commenced. The basic regular training allowance is augmented by pay- 
ments for dependents of $5 per week for each one. 

Sub.sistence allowances are paid to defray added costs of separate maintenance 
when training is at a facility outside the commuting distance of his regular 
place of residence and generally is .$5 per day. A transportation allowance may 
be paid to cover the cost of travel between his place of residence and the training 
facility. 

The regular training allowance, subsistence allowance and transportation al- 
lowance are paid directly to the trainee. 

VA criteria for institutional training 

For a veteran participating in an MDTA funded in.stitution training program 
to be fund eligible for VA educational assistance, he must select an educational 
program which will assist him in obtaining a recognized educational, professional 
or vocational objective, and the progium must be taken in an educational in- 
stitution approved in accordance with standards e.stabli.shed under the law. 
The “employment orientation” and basic education programs would not qualify 
u vcleraii for GI bill benefits for even though preparing him generally to enter 
the labor market, he is not receiving training which will qualify him for any 
particular occupation. We must assume that a representative portion of the 
27% of the institutional trainees in these programs are veterans. 

We may legitimately question also whether the Institutions offering the.se 
programs will meet the requirements set forth in section 1776, title 38 U.S. Code 
regulating approval of educational institutions. For example, the skill centers 
for training which develop courses to meet individual needs with open entry/ 
open-end programs wouldn’t qualify under the law. 

MDTA on-thc-jol) training 

The on-the-job training and program of MDTA is a cooperative effort of 
industry and government which enlists the aid of industry in the hiring and 
training of the disadvantaged, unemployed and underemployed members of 
society. The training given through OJT projects! covers a wide variety of oc- 
cupations and attempts to achieve the dual purpose of helping to meet the de- 
mand in skill-shortage occupations and at the same time, to provide training 
opportunities for the disadvantaged. 

The program operates through contracts initiated by firms with need for 
skilled help to funiish on-site-on-the-job training to individuals who are 
anticipated to remain as employees of the firm upon completion of training. 
Although the programs are set up to meet the needs of an individual employer 
or of an industry, consideration is given to the educational needs of the trainees. 
Where the need is found to exist, the skills training is coupled with basic edu- 
cation, prevocational training and specialized training in communication 
skills. This supplemental training may be provided at the job site or at an edu- 
cational center. Tlie laws governing this program also require that a minimum 
of 05% of those enrolled meet the criteria of disadvantaged. 

The trainee receives payment In the form of wages or salary, with a minimum 
(if .$1.60 as the lowest w'age a firm may pay. The contract amount is In the form 
t e a subsidy to the employer. 
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VA criteria for OJT 

^eet the requirements for approved OJT profframs for veterans under 
iitle d8, bb Code, the training programs must be of at least G months in duration 
aiui may run up to 2 years, and the program must prcjvide for a progressive wage 
schedule, which commences with at least 50% of the wages of the job for which 
he IS being trained and will be increased to at least 85% of the wages paid for the 
?!?• month of the training iirogram. (Section 1777, 

S’omc typical OJT programs 

With the cooperation of the staff of the Department of Labor, a sampling was 
taken of the on-going OJT programs as represented by 280 contracts. Seventeen 
contracts representing training conducted in the food service field were eliminated 
at the suggestion of the staff as being of short term duration, and involving 
training for waitresses and similar positioii.s. The remaining contracts were 
divided between community agencie.s. (about 03 operating) and individual con- 
tracting firms, associations and uniomi. 

We contacted eight community agtmcies with ISIDTA-OJT contracts covering 
every region of the Nation. It was found that they are operating as both referral 
groups and major contractors entering into sub-contracts with employers in the 
community. They are involved in institutional programs such as four to twelve 
week remedini education as well ats OJT. The contracts entered into average 
from 12 to 24 weeks. Some of the programs are restricted to enrollment of 
mentally retarded persons or tho.se classified as youths, between ages 10 and 21. 

( f^ee attached listing. ) 

W"ft extracted out of the monthly national OJT report GO contracts with'in- 
dividual firms, which were of long duration as regards to funding period. The 
mdividual contracts were reviewed and a survey was conducted of all those 
firms, 82 out of 60, whose contracts called for programs to operate for 26 weeks 
or more. These firms were contacted to elicit information as to what existing 
programs they were operating, would they qualify a veteran for VA educational 
assistance by meeting the requirements of title 38, the number of persons enrolled 
in the program and the number they could identify as veterans, preferably having 
served after January 31, 1955. Although the firms were authorized lander the 
contract to set up programs of 20 weeks or more, only 22 had programs of that 
length. Ten of these firms would not meet the requirements of title 38, either by 
not initially paying 50% of the called for job wage, or by not having the requisite 
progressive wage schedule. 

VA cost for repeal of duplication Mr 

The Department of Labor has eslimated that of the 140,000 persons who 
entered institutional training under MDTA in FY 19G8, 18,400 were veterans 
under age 35. Their estimates make no assumptions as to the eligibility of anv 
members of this group to VA edueatioiml assistance. This age group was selected 
as being most likely to qualify for l)enefits under chapter 84. title 38. The 
Department of Labor further estimat('d that 20,400 of the 125,000 persons who 
entered OJT and OJT coupled training programs in FY 19G8 were veterans 
under age 35. If we view the JOBS program similarly, as.suming that 12% of 
the 42,000 persons who entered the program are younger veterans, it would add 
about 5.000, making a total of 25,400 veterans under age 35 on OJT or JOBS 
training. 

The institutional training programs, other than those involving basic educa- 
tion and prevocational training may be con.sidered to have been set up to meet 
an existing need for help in local industry. Institutional training may run from 
4 to 104 weeks, but those set up to meet <»xisting needs can be anticipated to be of 
4 to 12 weeks duration, since the need i-s immediate and may be urgent. The OJT 
and JOBS programs range in length from 4 to 52 weeks, averaging from IG to 20 
weeks in OJT and 30 to 36 weeks in JOBS. 

It can be assumed that veterans who are eligible for educational assistance 
under the GI bill will be less likely to participate in the :\IDTA institutional 
training program as they are receiving such training through projects funded by 
the Department of Defense and are encouraged to enter regular school and voca- 
tional training facilities through the outreach efforts of the Veterans Administra- 
tion both prior to release from active duty and immediately following discharge. 
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An estimate of the costs of the proposed amendment to section 1781, title 38 
would be as follows : 





Individuals 
in training 


Monthly 

average 

trainees 


Annual cost 
direct 
benefits 


(a) Educational prr.rams, college level and above (NSF, SEC, VA, and 
NASA)...- 


2,000 


770 


$1,680,000 


(b) Department ot Labor institutional programs 


920 


310 


570,000 


(c) Department of Labor OJT and JOBS training 


1,270 


640 


670,000 


(d) Annual total 


4,190 


1,720 


2,920,00 



Note: These magnitude estimates are based on incompiete data. They assume that the affected programs wiii con- 
tinue atapproximJeiy the same ievei in subsequent years as they were in fiscai year 1968, except for the JOBS program 
which probabiy will be significantly expanded. There is no way to know how many of these additional trainees in JOBS 
will be eligible veterans, but the nature of this program would indicate relatively few. 

Summary 

GRADUATE LEVEL ITEDERAL EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT 

The question of the level of support which should be provided to persons en- 
rolled in programs in institutions of higher learning, especially when support 
is being offered for graduate training, is being given consideration by various 
go^'crnmcntal agencies as v.’cll as the- IixtciuttHicvv Cummiiiee on Edu- 

cation. It is not a question that can be simply answered, for the purposes of the 
support programs vary, and the needs in areas of the national interest may re- 
quire incentives be offered to induce persons to train to meet these needs. 

Must support programs for the graduate level student pay stipends in excess 
of that available under the GI Bill. These stipends range from a minimum of 
$2,000 per annum with adidtional payments for dependents to those averaging 
$13,000 annually. In addition, an allowance in many programs is paid for the 
cost of tuition. (See example on Chart Exhibit I and FICB Study Exhibit F). 

The veteran has earned his entitlement to veteran’s educational assistance 
by virtue of the military duty he has performed. He competes for educational 
assistance under Federal as well as other programs in the same manner and 
on the same basis as a man who did not serve. The benefits he receives from 
these programs should, in principle, not exceed his actual needs. Certainly, the 
veterans benefits he receives should not be excluded from the available re- 
sources for consideration by the administrators of other Federal support pro- 
grams when determining the individual’s need. It would appear that such de- 
termination should remain within the jurisdiction of such agencies, subject to 
standards which may be adopted through interagency agreements, and that in 
no case should the total amount payable exceed actual need. The Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Education could provide standards and guidelines for limi- 
tation of grunts which might be considered excessive. 

jJfDTA funded profframa 

MDTA programs are primarily directed to aid persons with limited income 
and resources as falling within their definition of “poor person.” (Exhibit C) The 
assistance provided is on the level of the unemployment benefit paid by States and 
is intended to meet in part the subsistence needs of the individual, who in most 
cases is the head of a household. It also pays the cost of tuition. Under the GI 
Educatiqn Bill special provisions are made for those who lack at least a 
twelfth grade education to obtain same without corresponding loss of total en- 
titlement to training benefits. Additionally, the veteran’s educational and voca- 
tional needs are being recognized while he .still is in the military service, and 
.special programs such as Project Transition have been established to furnish 
an upgrading of his educational and vocational skills. Some of the.se programs 
are operated by private firms without Federal funding. Because of the training 
received while in military service, the number of .servicemen returning to 
civilian life who will fall within the Department of Labors’ defintion of a dis- 
advantaged person may be anticipated to be significantly reduced. For addi- 
tional consideration, over 60% of veterans who enter VA training go into 
college level programs. 

Most Department of Labor Institutional programs will not meet VA ap- 
proval criteria which requires that they lead to a recognized educational, voca- 
tional or professional objective. Those who would enroll in less than full time 
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training, would, if attending from G to 18 hours weekly, be entitled to minimal 
payments from the VA. Attendance from 15 to 22 clock hours weekly is con- 
sidered half-time for bedow college level training and would be paid at the rate 
of $60 monthly. Attendance below 15 hours would call for payments of tuition and 
fees only. (See Exhibit lil — ^MDTA — Institutional Allowances.) 

Veterans under current laws are not barred however from participating in VA 
OJT programs and receiving the educational assistance benefits their service has 
earned for them. Over 38,000 veterans are currently engaged in either VA OJT 
or apprenticeship training programs and receive VA benefits. Such programs gen- 
erally last between one and two years and provide substantial training for per- 
manent .slulled employment. Directors of State approving agencies for on-the-job 
and apprenticeship training programs predict marked expansion of these substan- 
tial training and employment opportunities. Faced with such choice, the number 
of veterans entering MDTA — OJT programs would be minimal. 

The support furnished an individual in on-the-job training under MDTA is not 
in the form of direct benefits, but is in the form of a subsidy to the employer to 
compensate for some of the expenses incurred by the addition of a non-productive 
employee for training. The trainee in effect receives wages from the employer for 
services rendered, usually the minimum wage. The MDTA funded program has 
been viewed by some as being the same as the college-work study program under 
which Federal funds are provided to schools for jobs to be filled by students while 
pursuing their educational programs. Such benefits are also paid for services 
rendered, but they are payable concurrently with VA allowances. 

A “needs” criteria is recognized in MDTA programs since the disadvantaged 
person to be eligible mitst be considered o peor per«on, that i;’ defir?<>d ns we. wii'h 
an income below a fixed level. Since such income is taken into consideration, 
offsets can be made in MDTA contracts when the need for supplements is reduced 
because of receipt of GI bill allowances. 

Support for repeal of section 1781, Title 38 is widespread, includes most agen- 
cies conducting educational and training support programs. The Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Education recommended that similar and equitable treat- 
ment be given veterans by all agencies and that enabling legislation be sought 
to do this. (See FIOE study of predoctoral support, Nov. 1968) 

NONDUPLICATION OF BENEPTS (38 U.S.C. 1781), DUPLICATION PERMITTED-EXAMPLES 



Range of benefits 

Agency and Program title individual Institution 



Needs 

criteria 



Office of Economic Opportunity: 

Prospective teacher fellowships 

Graduate fellowships 

Language fellowships.... 

Public Health Service: 

Research fellowship program 

Health professions scholarship 

All postdoctoral fellowships 

Veterans' Administration: Medical resl* 
dency noncareer 

Atomic Energy Commission: 

Laboratory graduate fellowship 

Special fellowship in industrial 
medicine. 

National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration:^ . 

Predoctoral traineeships 

National Science Foundation: Graduate 
fellowships. 

Rehabilitation Services Administration: 
Vocational rehabilitation training 
grant— predoctoral. 

Vocational rehabilitation training 
grant— postdoctoral. 

Veterans ^ Administration: Medical resi- 
dency career. 



S2,000 to S2.200 plus dependency 


$2,500 


None. 


allowance $400. 


$2, 000 to $2, 400 plus dependency 


$2.500 


Do. 


allowance $400. 


Sa^a^r^ aUime of application— average 


Actual tuition 


Do. 


$2, 400 to $2, 800 plus dependency 


$2,500 


Do. 


allowance $500. 


Up to J2, 500 


* None 


(0 


$5, 000 to $6, 000 plus dependency 


Actual tuition and foes 


None. 


allowance $500. 


plus $500 supplies. 




$4,370 to $8,100 for interns. $4,596 to 


None 


Do. 


$11,140 for residents. 


S3,100 to $6,000 including dependen- 




Do. 


cy allowance and tuition. 


$7,500 to $9,000 including dependen- 


$2,500 


Do. 


cy allowance. 


$2,400 to $3,400 including dependen- 


$2,500 


Do. 


cv allowance. 


$1,800 to $4,300 including dependen- 


$2,500 


Do. 


cy allov/ance. 


$500 to $3,400 


. Actuai tuition and fees... 


Do. 


$5,000 to $12,000 plus dependency 


$1,250 only in modhino«« 


Do. 


allowance $500. 


$10,203 to $14,049 


. None 


Do. 



1 Students from low-income families in exceptional financial need. 
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MDTA — Institutional Training Allowances 



Persons found eligible for MDTA— Institutional Training may also be entitled 
to an allowance while pursuing such programs. They must meet a needs criteria 
based upon either receipt of cash welfare payments or having an annual family 
income meeting the criteria set forth in Manpower Administration Order 1-69. 
(See Order — ^Exhibit O) 

The allowance is based upon the average weekly State Unemployment Insur- 
ance rate for the 4 quarters preceeding the quarter during which the enrollee 
commences his training. For persons being currently enrolled, the payment runs 
from a low of $29 weekly to a high of $52 weekly. The median of the array of 
states is $44 weekly. 

A sample of weekly state payments is as follows : 



Alabama 

California 

District of Columbia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 



$35 

52 

48 

44 

46 

46 

29 



Nevada 

New Jersey — 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington __ 
West Virginia 



$44 

50 

37 

41 

34 

41 



An additional allowance of $5 ps- dependent may also be paid. 

Mr. Johnson. We have already furnished abbreviated copies for 
each member of the subcommittee. 

This problem will be considered by the^ President’s committee in 
its review of the entire field of GI educational benefits. 

In the same bill, section 2(e) would provide that wdiere a program 
of education is being pursued by an eligible veteran at an institution 
located in the Republic of the Philippines, the educational assistance 
allowance of such veteran shall be paid at the rate in Philippine pesos 
equivalent to 50 cents for each dollar. 

Section 3(d) makes the same changes with respect to the war 
orphans’ and widows’ educational assistance program. 

The Veterans’ Administration did not submit a report to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Afiiairs with respect to these provisions of 
H.R. 6808. We intend to conduct a special study and will furnish you 
our views in a supplementary report. 

Finally, S. 1908 would substitute language almost identical to that 
applicable to institutional on-farm training under the Korean GI bill 
for the current provisions relating to cooperative farm training under 
the GI education progi’am. The effect of this substitution would be to 
restrict farm training to those eligible veterans who have control of a 
f aim of sufficient size to occupy their entire training together with the 
group instruction. 

I am infoimed that, under the precedents which were developed 
under the World War II and the Korean educational assistance pro- 
gram, this language means that a person pursuing institutional on- 
farm training must devote his entire time to such farm and could not 
engage in any outside activities to supplement his income. The im- 
mediate effect of this change would be to eliminate from the program 
veterans who while engaged in agricultural pursuit do not own or 
otherwise control a farm capable of providing for their subsistence. 

The bill does contain a savings provision permitting any person now 
in the current f aim training program to continue in such course to the 
end of the academic year. 

At this time we are not prepared to recommend an amendment of this 
nature which would return to the type of on-faim progi’am provided 
for World War II and Korean conflict veterans. 
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Again, I anticipate that the President’s Committee will study this 
matter. 

In the supplement to my statement, which you all have, we have pre- 
pared an analysis of the provisions of these bills, as well as cost 
estimates. 

This administration is concerned about aiding returning servicemen 
in readjusting to civilian life and in seeing that they receive educa- 
tional and training opportunities to facilitate that readjustment. Cer- 
tainly, present benefit rates will receive priority in the study to be 
conducted by the President’s Committee on the Vietnam veteran. 

Accordingly, I recommend that your committee defer considera- 
tion of these pending bills until the President’s Committee has had an 
opportunity to make its study and submit its recommendations. 

The members of the Veterans’ Administration staff who accom- 
panied me will be available to answer any questions with respect to the 
operation of the veterans’ and dependents’ educational assistance pro- 
grams. 

Thank you again for the opportmiity to appear here. 

I appreciate your cordial introduction, Mr. Chairman. 

SUI’PLEMENT TO THE STATEMENT OF DONALD E. JOHNSON, ADMINISTRATOR OF 

Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration 

8. SS8 . — To amend section 1677 of title 38, United States Code, relating to 
fligM training, and to amend section 1682 of such, title to increase the rates of 
educational assistance allowance paid to veterans under such sections. 

S. 338 has three basic puiiposes. First, it would permit the payment of an edu- 
cational assistance allowance for ancillary flight training ; second, it would au- 
thorize direct loans for flight training leading to a private pilot’s license ; and 
third, it would increase the educational assistance allowance rates payable to 
eligible veterans pursuing school or college training on a half-time or more 
basis. 

ANCILLARY FLIGHT TRAINING 

Section 1 of S. 338 would amend subsection (a) of section 1677 of title 38, 
United States Code, to extend advanced flight training assistance to eligible 
veterans who, even though they are not interested in pursuing a career in com- 
mercial aviation as such, would be able to utilize their ability to pilot an aircraft 
in expanding their opportunities for earning a livelihood. The conditions of eligi- 
bility and entitlement would be the same as those applicable to flight training 
under the present law. 

LOANS FOR FLIGHT TRAINING 

Section 1 would also authorize the Administrator to make loans to veterans 
wisMng to pursue a course of flight training, but who lack the private pilot’s 
license and a re not otherwise entitled to such a license. The loans would make it 
possjibie for such veterans to obtain the flight training required for the private 
pilot’s license. 

The loan jfvrovided for in the bill would not exceed $1,000 and would bear 
interest not to exceed six per cent per annum. The amount of the loan would 
be repayable in equal monthly installments ovei’ a period of time not exceeding 
three years commencing upon the failure of the veteran to enter upon a course of 
flight instruction within one year after completing the requirements for or obtain- 
ing a private pilot’s license. A third of the loan, plus interest, would be cancelled 
for each calendar year of service performed by the veteran in a recognized voca- 
tional field in aviation entered upon pursuant to the flight training received under 
this provision. (It Should be pointed out here that the bill does not specify the 
condition under which the loan would be repaid by veterans who stop short of 
completion of their training or who do not promptly enter a vocational field in 
aviation upon completion of training. Presumably it is intended that the Veterans’ 
Administration would provide for those contingencies under the general authority 
of the Administrator. ) 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE RATE INCREASES 

Under section 2 of the bill, the monthly payments of educational assistance 
allowances for half-time or more training authorized by paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 1682 (a) of title 38, would be increased. The bill calls for an across-the-board 
increase of $60 per month for full time institutional training; $45 per mordh 
more across-the-board for three-quarter-time institutional training; $30 jer 
month across-the-board for L ’^-time institutional training ; and a $50 per month 
across-the-board boost for cooperative training. 

On the other hand, no increases are provided under the bill for farm coopera- 
tive, apprenticeship, or other on-job training, programs of less than half-time 
training, flight training, correspondence courses, education programs pursued 
while on active duty in the Armed Forces, or in the additional allowance for 
dependents in excess of two. 

The present educational assistance program for veterans and servicemen was 
established by Congress through the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Benefits Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-358) . The original law set up a $100 monthly 
educational assistance allowance for full-time institutional training for a veteran 
without dependents, with added amounts for those with dependents, and also 
provided for proportionately smaller amounts for those training on a three- 
quarter or half-time basis. The educational assistance allowance was increased 
by Public Law 90-77, effective October 1, 1967, from $100 to $130 per month for 
full-time institutional training, with corresponding increases for less than full- 
time training. 

COST ESTIMATE OF S. 338, 91ST CONGRESS 

Section 1 {a) — Ai. JUary flight training 

The provision for flight training which is ancillary to pursuit of a vocation 
other than aviation would have relatively little impact on the numbers of trainees 
otherwise expected. An estimate of cost relative to this provision is as follows : 



Additional trainees Direct 

benefits 

Fiscal year Individuals Monthly average cost 



1970 610 280 $490,000 

1971 580 330 580,000 

1972 470 300 530,000 

1973 400 270 480,000 

1974 360 250 440,000 



Total, 5 year 2,520,000 



Section 1 (6 ) — Loans for flight training 

The amount of the loan is limited to $1,000. For purposes of this estimate, it 
is assumed that the cost of the loans will average $900. Our estimate of the 
increase in the number of flight trainees because of the availability of loans, the 
number of loans, the cost of loans, and the cost of the additonal trainees is pro- 
vided below : 



Additional trainees Total cost 

Cost of Loans direct 

Fiscal Monthly direct benefits 

year Individuals average benefits Number Amount andloansi 



1970 4,300 2,500 $4,400,000 7,200 $6,500,000 $10,900,000 

1971 7,100 4,300 7,500,000 6,400 5,800,000 13,300,000 

1972 6,200 3,700 6,500,000 5,600 5,000, 000 11,500,000 

1973 5,300 3,200 5,600,000 4,800 4,300, 000 9,900,000 

1974 4,400 2,700 4,700,000 4,000 3,600, 000 8,300, 000 



Total, 5 years 28,700,000 25,200,000 53,900, 000 



1 No allowance is made for reduction of cost through repayment of loans inasmuch as the loans represent cost in the year 
they occur; also, the forgiveness provision might result in nonrepayment of loans. 



32-660— 69-^t. 1 ^,6 
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Section H — Increase in educational assista/nce rates 

An estimate of the monthly average trainees to be affected by the increased 
rates and the increase in the cost of direct benefits, using current projections of 
enrollment, is provided below : 







Monthly average trainees 


Increase in cost 
of direct 
benefits 




Fiscal year 


Total 


Affected 
by S-338 


1970 
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$195,000,000 

203.000. 000 

224.000. 000 

235.000. 000 

244.000. 000 


1971- 






0£/, uuu 
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1972 
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1973. 






0 / u, uuu 
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1974. 






uuu 

408,000 










Total, 5 years 
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The above estimates assume that the date of enactment of the bill would ap- 
proximate the beifinning of fiscal year IfiTO. 



S. 1998 

To o,mend section 1682(d) of title 38, United States Code, so as to modify 
the requirements for the farm cooperative program under such section. 

This biU proposes to amend the present provisions of section 1682(d) (1) of 
title 38 with resjtect to benefits provided veterans enrolled in a full-time farm 
cooperative program. The bill proposes to enact language which is very similar 
to that contained in the Korean G-I bill. 

Specifically, th(j bill provides that an eligible vetaran shall be entitled to bene- 
fits wWle enrolled in a full-time farm cooperative program which provides for 
in^italtional and on-farm training and which has received State agency approval. 

The farm cooperative training course may receive such State approval upon 
meeting the follciwing requirements: (1) the course is to combine organized 
grotip instruction of at least MO Jwurs p&r year (and at least eight hours each 
month) at am. educational institution, with supervised work experience on a farm 
or other agricultural establishment; (2) part of the course is to be performed 
on a f(mn or other agricultural estahUsliment controlled, by the veteran (owner- 
ship, lease, management agreement, or other tenure arrangement) until the com- 
pletion of his course ; (3) the course shall be developed with due consideration 
to the size and character of the farm or other agricultural establishment and the 
the eligible veteran ; (4) the eligible veteran must receive not less than 
100 hours of individual instruction per year with not less than 50 hours to be 
given on the farm, or establishment ; (6) the farm or establishment must be of a 
spe and character which will, together with group instruction, occupy the full 
time of the veteran, permit instruction in all aspects of farm management for 
which he is being: trained, and assure him of a satisfactory income at least by 
the end of his coui'se ; (6) the instruction may not duplicate or repeat prior train- 
ing received by the veteran ; and (7) the training must meet such other fair and 
reasonable standards as the State approving agency may set. 

The bill also contains a savings provision under which veterans who are al- 
ready enrolled in training under present law may continue in such courses to 
the end of the current academic year under the terms presently in effect. 

Historically, benefits were provided for both World War II and Korean con- 
fiict veterans training in agricultural pursuits. Statistics available show that 
participation in institutional on-farm training by veterans of World War II 
was 9 per cent, vD'hereas participation by Korean veteirans was 4 per cent. At 
the time the new GI bill was considered by the Congress in the 89th Congress, 
no provision was made for any on-farm training program. ITie Veterans’ Pen- 
sion and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967 (Public Law 90-77), on the other 
hand, did authorize f aim cooperative benefits for eligi.ble veterans enrolled in 
an educational institution for a farm cooperative program consisting of in- 
stitutional agricultural courses for a minimum of 12 hours per week. This pro- 
gram was developed in the conference between the Bfouse and Senate in the 
light of experience under the Korean confiict program. 
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This program in turn was modified by Congress in the enactment of H.R. 
16025, 90tb Congress, into Public Law 90-631. Congress at that time agreed 
upon a House substitute to a Senate amendment which permitted farm training 
on a three-quarter-time and half-time basis and the prescheduling of the re- 
quired institutional coui’ses to fall within 44 weeks of the year. 

Note : It should be pointed out from a technical standpoint that the bill pro- 
poses to replace the present provisions of section 1682(d) (1) of title 38, but does 
not make any change in the rate structure set forth in section 1682(d) (2) of 
current law. This rate structure is geared to full-time, three-quarter-time and 
half-time training which is provided for in the present section 1682(d)(1). 
S. 1998, on the other hand, in amending that section does not provide for such 
a varied schedule of training but requires full-time pursuit only. 

COST OF S. 1998 

It is estimated tliat enactment of S. 1998 would result in an additional first 
year cost of $900,000, and a total 5-year cost of 9.3 million. A detailed estimate 
of the monthly average number of trainees and the additional cost for each of 
the first five years follows : 

MONTHLY AVERAGE COOPERATIVE FARM TRAINEES 



Fiscal year 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Total, 5 year. 



Current 

prospects 


Additional 

S-1998 


Total 


400 


500 


900 


700 


800 


1,500 


1,000 


1,100 


2,100 


1,000 


1,400 


2,400 


1,000 


1,400 


2,400 



Additional 

cost 



$900,000 

1.400.000 
2 , 000,000 

2. 500. 000 
2,500,000 



9,300,000 



Note: This estimate assumes that farm cooperative training under current provisions would not exceed the 
levels indicated under the column "Current prospects." 



S. 2036 

To amend chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, in order to provide 
educational assistance to veterans attending elementary school. 

Section 1 of S. 2036 would amend section 1652(c) of title 38 in order to 
include elementary schools within the definition of “educational institution.” 
This change would permit veterans to attend elementary schools as well as the 
other schools (secondary, vocational, correspondence, etc.) already included 
within that definition. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend section 1678 of title 38, which provides 
assistance to the educationally disadvantaged, to insert language under which 
veterans could attend elementary as well as secondary schools, receive educational 
assistance while attending such schools, and receive such allowances without any 
charge being made against the educational entitlement they have earned. 

Section 3 provides that the changes made by the bill shall become effective 
the first day of the second calendar month following the month in which it is 
enacted and also bars payment of any benefits for any period prior to the 
effective date. 

COST OF S. 2030 

Although we have insufficient basis for an exact estimate of cost which might 
be incurred by this proposal, it appears reasonable to assume that this would 
be nominal. 

S. 2301 

To amend chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, in order to provide 
special educational services to veterans. 

S. 2361 would add a new subchapter V to chapter 34 of title 38, United States 
Code, in order to provide new programs of special educational services to 
veterans. As stated in the proposed new section 1691 to title 38, the purpose of 
the new proposals would be to assist veterans with academic deficiencies to 
qualify for and pursue courses of higher education through the development of 
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programs for special counseling, tutorial or other educational services at insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

The term “veteran with academic deficiencies” would mean an eligible veteran 
who by reason of deprived educational, cultural or economic background 
physical handicap, needs services to assist him to prepare for, initiate, continue, 
or resume his post-secondary education. The definition of “institution of higher 
education” would be pegged to that contained in section 1201(a) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1966, which includes a wide range of post-secondary schools 
such as vocational schools, junior colleges, and four-year universities. 

The objectives of the new programs, as set forth in a new section 1698, call for 
a system of grants and contracts with institutions of higher education to permit 
them to plan, develop, strengthen, improve, or conduct programs or projects to 
provide such things as counseling, tutorial, or other special educational services, 
including summer, preparatory and accelerated programs for these veterans. 
These services are to include, but are not to be limited to, programs (1) to enable 
these veterans to prepare and qualify for attendance at institutions of higher 
education; (2) of remedial aid to veterans in regular attendance at institutions 
of higher education; (3) for accelerated and concentrated education of these 
veterans ; (4) allowing attendance extending beyond the usual period for com- 
pletion of the course of study at a particular institution ; and (5) which encourage 
and train veterans to pursue public service occupations to meet community needs. 

The Administrator would be responsible for coordination and over-all planning, 
for reporting annually to 'Congress on the program, and for providing information, 
advice and assistance regarding the program to eligible veterans and servicemen 
being released. The Administrator would also, in conjunction with the Commis- 
sioner of Education, prescribe regulations governing the administration of the 
program, including review of applications and making of grants and contracts. 
The Commissioner, in turn, in accordance with the regulations and in coordination 
with the Administrator, would review, the applications and make the grants and 
contracts. 

Under a new section 1695 created by the bill, any benefits which a veteran re- 
ceives under the program set up under the new subchapter V would not in any 
way affect his eligibility or qualification for any other Veterans Administration or 
any other benefits to which he may otherwise be entitled. 

Appropriations totaling $10 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$30 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, are authorized by a new sec- 
tion 1696. 

n.K. 0808 

To amend section 1781 of title 38, United States Code, to eliminate the 
prohibition against receipt of certain Federal educational assistance bene- 
fits, and for other purposes. 

This bill, known as the “Veterans Educational Amendments of 1969” was 
approved by the House of Representatives on May 19, 1969. The measure pro- 
poses various changes in chapters 34, 35, and 36 of title 38, United States Code, 
affecting educational assistance benefits. 

avocational-becbeational coubses 

The bill would amend sections 1673(a) and 1723(a) of title 38 to spell out 
the authority of the Administrator to disapprove the pursuit of avoeational and 
recreational courses- The existing language of section 1673, enacted as a part of 
the new G-I bill, is very broad and leaves to the Administrator the determina- 
tion as to which courses veterans may not pursue. On the other hand, section 
1723, which applies to eligible dependents, follows the pattern of the Korean 
GI bill and is exceedingly detailed in specifying the type of courses which the 
Administrator shall not approve. 

Under the bill, the authority of the Administrator to disapprove courses 
determined to be avoeational or recreational in character would be made uni- 
form under both the veterans’ and the dependents’ educational assi.stance pro- 
grams. The proposal directs the Administrator to disapprove any bartending or 
personality development courses or any sales or sales management courses which 
do not provide specialized training within a specific vocational field. The Ad- 
ministrator would also be authorized to disapprove any course which he deems 
to 'be avoeational or recreational in character. However, if a veteran or eligible 
person submits justification that his pursuit of such a course would be of bona 
fide use to him in a present or contemplated business or occupation, the Ad- 
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niinistrator would be empowered to approve the enrollment of the veteran or 
eligible pei’son in the course. 

APPKENTICE AND ON-JOB TKAINING 

The bill amends section 1673 of title 38 by ading a new subsection (e) which 
provides that the Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of any 
eligible veteran in an apprentice or other on-the-job training program where 
he finds that by reason of prior training or experience such veteran is per- 
forming or is capable of performing the job operations of his objective in es- 
sentially the same manner as the journeyman in the o(‘ciTpation. 

There are many fields where an individual who completes the training required 
in a jurisdiction which entitles him to perform the work of a journeyman may 
feel the need for exposure on the job and he thereafter makes application for the 
approval of on-job training. Although the subsequent work experience may bi-ing 
further proficiency, it is questionable whether it actually is a continuation of his 
education or training since he is already recognized as being qualified to perform 
the work. This section will act to avoid misapplications of the law, in the respect 
that in every field of endeavor every person’s proficiency is improved as he gains 
experience. 

ELIQIIT TRAINING 

Under cui’rent law (section 1677 (a) (1)), an eligible vetei’an may pursue flight 
training only (1) if he has a valid private pilot’s license or (2) he has satis- 
factorily completed the number of hours of flight training instruction required 
for su(‘h a license. Under the bill, the second alternative would be deleted leaving 
the license as an absolute prerequisite for enrollment in flight training. 

Federal Aviation Administration regulations generally provide for the com- 
pletion of 40 hours of instruction for issuance of a private pilot’s license. How- 
ever, there is no standard among the various flight schools as to the composition 
of the courses ito be taken and of the mix of the amount of ground training and 
of flight instruction and experience. Consequently, in most cases, those who have 
qualified for commercial pilot’s training with only having fulfilled the require- 
ment of the equivalent in instruction time were generally not as well trained or 
as well qualified as those possessing private pilots’ licenses and they generally 
have needed additional training. 

BELOW COLLEGE LEVEL TRAINING PAYMENT 

The bill proposes to amend section 1681(d) of title 38 to give specific authority 
to a procedure permitting the granting of the initial payment of the educational 
allowance for below college level training upon the receipt of the certificate of 
enrollment from the educational institution. The Veterans Administration, upon 
receipt of this certificate, could make the initial payment of the allowance to the 
veteran in an amount not exceeding one full month’s benefit. This would assure 
■that such veterans receive their first payment in the minimum of time when it is 
needed and would place the below college level training payment procedure on a 
par with that presently utilized in the case of training at the college level. 

PHILIPPINE TRAINING PAYMENT FORMULA 

Section 2(e) and 3(d) of H.R. 6808 provide that the educational assistance 
allowance paid to eligible veterans and persons training in the Philippines shall 
be based upon a formula setting the rate in Philippine pesos equivalent to $0.50 
for each dollar. This makes the payment formula uniform for all such Philip- 
pine training and, under the bill, these changes would become effective as of 
the first day of the second month after enactment. 

ELIGIBILITY OF DEPENDENTS FOR BENEFITS 

Section 1712 of title 38 would be amended by H.R. 6808 to (1) assure children, 
wives and widows their full eligbility for educational assistance and (2) provide 
greater uniformity bet\veen programs for children and those for wives and 
widows. 

The first proposal would provide that the five-year pei’iod of eligibility for 
children would run from the date on which the Administrator first finds that 
the veteran, from whom eligibility is derived, has a service-connected disability 



which is permanent in nature, or the date of death of such veteran, whichever 
date last occurs. Under present law, the period of eligibility for the children 
commences on whichever date first occurs. This change would permit utilization 
of the date that would be the most beneficial to the child and would also make 
the children’s program on this point uniform with the present law pertaining 
to widows and wives. 

The second proposal declares that the term “first finds’’ for the purpose of de- 
termining the period of eligibility for wives, widows and children for educa- 
tional assistance would be held to mean the effective date of the rating estab- 
lishing that a. veteran has a service-connected disability pemanent in nature or 
the date of the notification to the veteran of the requisite service-connected dis- 
ability, whichever is more advantageous to the eligible person. Like the first 
propo.sal, this one would assure the eligible per.son of a full period of educational 
eligibility. 

MULTI-STATE APeitENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 

Section 1772 would be amended by the addition of a new subsection dealing 
with apprenticeship programs which entail training in more than one State. 
An example of this would be the case of a railroad line, directly engaged in 
interstate commerce, which is conducting apprentice.ship programs for machin- 
ists. In the case of programs of apprenticeship where the standards have been 
approved by the Secretary of Labor as a national apprenticeship program for 
operation in more than one State, the Administrator, under this change, would 
act as a State approving agency for the approval of all such programs. This, 
therefore, would obviate the necessity for approval of these programs in each 
State in which the training is provided. 

LIMITATIONS ON EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

The present language of section 1781 of title 38, barring the payment of edu- 
cational assistance or special training allowances to any veteran or eligible 
person during any period in which such person is enrolled in and pursuing a pro- 
gram of education or course paid for by the United States under any provision 
of law where the payment of such an allowance would constitute a duplication 
of benefits paid from the Federal Treasury, would be repealed by H.R. 6808. In 
its place, the bill proposes to insert language imder whieh°the duplication bar 
would be limited to cases of persons on active duty with the Armed Forces 
or the Public Health Service whose education or training costs are being paid by 
the Federal Government, and cases of civilian Federal employees receiving edu- 
cation or training under the Government Employees’ Training Act and being 
paid their full salary during that period. 

In all other cases, the educational assistance or special training allowance 
^vould be paid by the Veterans Administration to an eligible veteran or eligible 
person, whetlier or not he was a recipient of any other Federal educational 
grant. It sbould be emphasized that in many other Federal educational grant 
programs the awarding of benefits is predicated upon various needs tests. It 
is assiuned that the amount of the allowance from the Veterans Administration 
would be considered in determining the amount of the grant by another agency. 

At the time the original language of section 1781 was enacted, there were 
only a few Federal educational assistance programs outside the GI bill and no 
serious problems developed under the earlier programs. Since that time, how- 
ever, many IHederal educational programs have been enacted which provide a 
great variety in the level of Government support. 

During the 90th Congress, two laws (Public Law 90-574 and Public Law 90- 
575) were enacted which exempted many health and educational grants from 
the nonduplication bar in section 1781. Coincidental with the liberalization of 
the iiondupli<;ation language in that section, therefore, H.R. 6808 provides for the 
repeal of the exemptions in the two laws cited above as being obsolete. 

COST OP H.R. 0808 

The principal cost of H.R. 6808 would result from the section of the bill lib- 
eralizing the nonduplication bar. The cost of this provision cannot be estimated 
with any degree of accuracy since It has proven to be exceedingly difficult to 
identify all of the programs affected. 

Upon the Isasis of those we can identify — the most significant of which is the 
MDTA progi'am — ^our best estimate is that it would cost .?8 million annually. 



amount, however, would be offset to a degree by the savings ($1.35 million 
over the first year and $8.2 million over the first five years) resulting from the 
e-nactment of the provision in the bill prescribing the peso formula with respect 
to the paymeiit of educational assistance benefits to eligible veterans and per- 
sons who are training in the Philippines. All other sections of the bill would, it 
i ;3 anticipated, either not result in any additional costs or \vould bring about 
small savings. 

Senator C'kanston.^ Tliank you very miicli. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to have you with us. I would like to ask some questions of you. 

First of all, in your statement you say : 

There can be no quarrel as to the praiseworthy purpose of the bill or the need 
for programs offering greater motivation for participation on the part of those 
veterans most in need of education. 

.A-t the same time you are telling us in the concluding remarks — ^you 
are telling the subcommittee — ^that is is the j)ositioii of this adminis- 
tcEition that no significant veterans legislation should be considered by 
th(i Oongresis until it has received the report of the President's Com- 
mittee. 

Assuming I am characterizing your position correctly, what is the 
timetable for presentation of such a report to the Congress? 

IVIr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, we began unofficially before yesterday 
to set the wheels in motion for the President’s Coimnittee.'We have 
no w set the first meeting date to be July 14, with a full attendance of 
tlio Committee, including staff, with a target date of a report for 
October 1, with an absolute limit for October 15. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. If the Congress is satisfied that sub- 
stantial increases in training and education allowances are r^uired as 
a matter of equity to our veterans — and it certainly seems diflicult for 
to believe that we are presently providing assistance anywhere 
near an appropriate degree of comparability to the Korean level, 
v\hich was established in 1962 and has been increased by only 17 i^er- 
(’.(mt over the last years — why should the veterans receiving training 
continue to bear the brunt of the inadequate allowance rates at this 
f:im.e? 

I might say I have no quarrel with the special committee that the 
iPresident has appointed. 1 don’t know what they will come out w’ith, 
and I recognize the wisdom of having such a committee. I look for- 
\vard to reviewing its repoi-t when it comes out. 

But, as I have indicated, it seems to me, if warranted, an interim 
diange should be enacted now. I would like your comments on that 
point. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, of course I must plead at this point 
f hat I have not yet had the opportunity to go into all of the cost esti- 
mates that are there. The pr(^em of determining what would be the 
equitable change in the educational assistance allowance and what we 
might recommend,^ I have not been able to go into that yet. But we 
mn going to give it our closest attention and report as promptly as 
Iiossible. 

This might be one of the areas in which, we could give a preliminary 
report to the committee. 

Senator Cranston. The Office of Education’s estimates— w’ore there 
any additional comments? 

Mr. JoHNSOu^ . No, sir. 
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Senator Craxstox. The Office of Education’s estimates show that 
in 1052-53, when the Korean rates were established, the cost of public 
hi/vher education was $1,130 per ]rear and private education was $1,590 
per year. 

At the Korean conflict rates, which were those initially ax:>plied to 
the post-Korean program, the Government was paying for 80 per- 
ce)\t of the public education costs and 57 percent of the i)iivate costs. 

Kow, by using their xiroteetioii made in 19G2-G3, the 1970-71 costs 
will be Sl,S40 for public and $2A80 for j^rivate higher education. To 
cover 80 and 57 percent of these, costs, respectively, the educational 
assistance allowance would have to be rfiised to between $172 and $189 
X^er month. S. 388, of course, proposes a $190 rate. 

Moreover, the Office of Education has advised my staff that these 
19G2-G3 projections of 1970-71 costs of education are conservative. I 
hope to receive from Dr. Allen what might be more accurate figures. 
Do you have any comments on these figures ? 

Mr. JoiiNsox. I would like to turn this over to Mr. Farmer. I would, 
however, make this comment, Mr. Chairman. 

lYlien the first of my children lentered college, I was quite aware of 
the rise in educational costs. 

Mr. Farmer. Well, sir, the data that you refer to is, incidentally, part 
of the study that is referred to in the antiduplications provision. 

We introduced infonnation from the Department of Education 
showing the current costs of education. I would not seriously disagree 
with th(?, range if you were trying to ejxuate what the Korean level was 
to what it is today, with the increase in the costs of education. I don’t 
believe there is a basis for disagreeing as to the range that you give, 
the $172 to $189. 

But, as was mentioned, this is the one area Avhere I think the most 
intensive study will be made. And, if at all possible, I would hope that 
there could be an interim repoit., because of the intense interest in 
the area. 

Senator Cranstox. What is your feeling with the interim situation, 
Mr. fTohnson? It was my impressnon, now confirmed by his remarks, 
that tln^se x^rojection are, if anything, conservative — that the increase 
in costs may be greater. 

We have this immediate x:>roblem facing us: veterans not receiving 
the same treatment now that veterans from past conflicts have re- 
ceived. And, if we wait until October, plainly we will get nothing 
through until next year. If we xu’oceed now, we will have a chance to 
get solnething accomplished this year. 

Mr. Joiixsox. I believe, of course, that this problem of educational 
assistance must recefre high priority ,_ not only from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration aiid the administration itself, and in particular from the 
President’s Committee, but it seems that many of the remarks that were 
made by Senator Yarborough this morning and others have talked 
about tlie lack of participation of the Vietnam veteran. 

One of the things that we must first of all find out is if, indeed,^ they 
are not taking pait in the Vietnam G.I. bill ; and, secondly, what is the 
reason, and whether or not the amount of education assistance is a 
major factor involved in any lack of participation, if there is a lack 
of participation. 



I have asked this staff and others within the VA to help us prepare 
a position as quickly as possible, because we knew of the deep interest, 
not only of this committee but certainly of the committee across the 
way in the House of Kejiresentatives that handles veterans affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I must witliliold too much definitive 
comment until I have had an opportunity to study all of this. 

Senator Cranston. I recognize the difficulties you face in that 
regard. 

1 would appreciate any comments you might offer, going to the 
point that you have now’ brought up, on the Washington Post articles 
which were inserted in the record during my opening statement. I 
believe my staff provided you with a copy of those articles, and I am 
sure you are familiar with them. 

On the c[uestion of participation in the cold w’ar GI bill program, 
figures which the VA provided to the subcommittee in March show 
that the post-Korean GI bill participation is approximately 16 percent, 
as compared to 42 percent for the Korean conflict and 52 percent 
for World War II. 

First, what is the cupent post-Korean participation rate? 

Mr. Johnson. I will let Mr. Farmer answer that, because he is 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Farmer. It approaches 20 percent, sir. You used the word “post- 
Korean,” and that includes the entire reservoir of all of those who 
served and were discharged since January 31, 1955. 

That meant at the time this program became law, in June 1966, there 
w’as a reservoir of over 4,100,000 individuals w’ho were eligible under 
that law. ^ 



Now, many of those men were already married, about 70 percent, as 
best we can figure out. Most of them worked the year in which we made 
the .survey, which wa s in 1965, and many of them had already accom- 
plished their educational training. 

Therefore, as potentials, as participants under the GI bill, they 
W’ep not so good. The time when a man has the greatest jiotential for 
training is shortly after his discharge, say within a year or so. There- 
fore, 11 years had elapsed before these men became eligible for G.I. 
bill training. 

„ Therefore, there W’as not the degree of participation that you would 
expect from the ones that are being currently released from service. 

It also is important, I think, to realize that when the reference is 
made to 50-percent participation under the World War II program, 
and 42 percent under the Korean GI bill, it took nearly 12 years 
for those programs to reach that degree of participation. 

Actually, this program had been undenvay as of la.st December — 
only 30 months. And, in an effort to make them comparable, we did 
evolve some data that show that, after the World War II program 
had been underway for 30 montLs, there was an 18-percent participa- 
tion rate, and in the Korean GI bill, there ivas a 23-percent participa- 
tion rate, compared with the 19 percent associated with this current 



program. 

It is perfectly obvious that more peojile should take more education 
if they have a chance to do it. And we are all in favor of it. But we do 
adopt the position tliat the articles were attempting to compare fish 
and fish eggs, because the three programs are not directly comxiarable. 
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Senator Cranston. In view of the fact, wliicli is, I think, widely 
accepted, and which you indicate, that returning veterans are going 
to take advantage of this pro^am early after the time of their return, 
isn’t that 20-percent figure rather alarmingly low ? 

Mr. Farmer. Well_, sir, I wish it were higher. But, irrespective of 
the reasons why, I will go with you and say it is lo\v, for the moment. 

The VA has made an intensive effort to bring the benefits of this 
prpgram to tlie attention of individual veterans. For the first time in 
the history of the VA \ve have relied not only on mass media — on 
press releases or announcements over the _ radio, but we have com- 
municated wuth most recent dischargees individually, bringing to each 
man’s attention the benefits that are his right. 

"We have made an intense effort to do this, and no doubt we could 
have done more. There is no question we could have done more, par- 
ticularly for those who are characterized by law as ‘‘educationally 
disadvantaged.” _ ... 

But I would make one point with you. Senator, that tliis program 
became law in 1966. Now, last July a law went into effect, the Kevenue 
and Expenditures Control Act, which required the Department of 
Veterans Benefits to lose 425 employees. Now, these 425 employees 
represented the target figure we had to go back to as of 1966, before 
there was a GI bill. 

So today we are implementing the GI bill and all the amendments 
to it with the same level of employees we had before there was a GI 

bill. , ^ , 

We have rearranged our resources to the best of our ability. I wish 
we could do more lor tlie disadvantaged, that we could identify him 
and motivate him to participate. 

Wo have achieved some success in this. Within the target area 
around the cities where our regional offices are located, it is indicated 
that we are reaching about 80 px^rcent — ^79 percentr--of this group by 
a personal intervie\y, with a full explanation of his rights in terms 
calculated to make him understand. 

Senator Cranston. Is that ceiling being removed ? 

Mr. Farmer. Well, sir, it is and it isn’t. Yes, there has been legisla- 
tion which would be calculated to remove that ceiling, and I don’t 
\vant to blame that ceiling as being the entire reason at all. I merely 
bring it in as relevant to the issue. 

Senator Cranston*. What do you mean by “It is and it isn’t” ? 

Mr. Farmer. It isn’t the entire reason 

Senator Cranston. But the ceiling is being removed? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. Senator, I would like to supplement Mr. Farmer’s 
remarks concerning the ability and what I think is some degree of 
success of of the VA in reaching those veterans in what in broad terms 
has been the depressed areas and educationally disadvantaged veterans 
that, where the manpower has been available — and I talk about the 
figure again — that they have reached 79 to 80 percent with personal 
interviews wuth those veterans in those areas. 

The major problem area — and we are looking at this now— ;is also 
those educationally disadvantaged in what in broad terms might be 



described as “rural America,” ■where we have been miable, under re- 
strictions of manpower, and because of the time element, to take them 
to drive down the road to find these joeople. Well, that job hasn’t been 
as successful. 

But we are taking a close look at that and trying to devise a method 
by which we might make that personal contact. 

Senator Cranston. It is clear that, in comparing the current situa- 
taon with prior ones, we are perhaps not using exactly comparable 
figures. 

This program has been in existenc(i only 3 years, as compared to 12 
0 ]f 13 years for the other programs. j-V.t the same time, I believe when 
the current program was established in 1966, there were many Korean 
veterans who were already eligible for it. 

I wonder if you can try to provide .some perspective for understand- 
mg the 19-percent figure by giving us a comparable participation rate 
for whatever you believe to be the (,’omparable time period between 
the Korean and World War II program. 

Mr. Farmer. We intended, incident to the President’s study, to. de- 
velop the data you refer to as of the end of this month. It is the end of 
the fiscal year, and it will be 36 months after this program began, and 
we mtended to develop data that would talk about the three bills in 
terms of 36 months. 

The difficulty in actually making a comparison is the people who 
aire potential participants. They are a different type of people. The 
■\yorld has taken several turns since IVorld War ll, and several turns 
since Korea. 

The people who are serving now are not quite the same type individ- 
ual serving in World War II. 

F or example, we have noticed that the number with less than a high 
school education has dropped as a percentage. We have been using a 
figure of 20 percent that are being discharged without a high school 
education. Today I would expect it is closer to 15 percent of those 
who are discharged who don’t have a high school education. 

This is a product of a great many things, of the fact that people are 
permitted to go to school before they are drafted. This was not true 
during Korea. They took people right out of college. And certainly it 
was not true in World War II. ^ ^ 

So in an effort to get comparability, we will develop data, as of the 
end of this month, if this is satisfactory, because we intended to do it 
iiiicident to the President’s committee. 

Senator Cranston. How long will it take to work out those figures? 

Mr. Farmer. I would judge the middle of July or a little later, pos- 
sibly. We have to get the data from the computer and work it over. All 
of our records are now on the computer. 

Mr. Johnson. We will furnish that information to you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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(The information referred to, subsequently supplied, follows :) 

TABLE I.— COMPARISON OF WORLD WAR II, KOREAN CONFLICT, POSTKOREAN CONFLICT, AND VIETNAM ERA 
PARTICIPATION RATES OF PERSONS WHO TRAINED IN THE 1ST 36 MONTHS OF THE PROGRAM 



All persons trained, except 
All persons trained farm trainees 



PcTlod of service 


Veteran 
Population 
in civil life 


Number 


Percent of 
veteran 
population 


Number 


Percent of 
veteran 
population 


World W^ir II (Public Law 346): July 
1944-June 1947 


14,361,000 


3,714, 604 


25.9 


3,428,206 


23.9 


Korean conflict (Public Law 550): 
September 1952-September 1955... 


4,166,000 


1,105, 907 


26.5 


1,057,063 


25.4 


Post-Koroan conflict (Public Law 358): 
June 1966-June 1969 


6,302,000 


1 1,303,977 


20.7 


1,303,566 


20.7 


Vietnam era only (Public Law 358): 
June 1966-June 1969. 


3,168,000 


1754,424 


23.8 


754, 279 


23.8 



^ Includes 90,586 servicemen. 

Note: The column headed “All persons trained, except farm“ has been included inasmuch as the current G1 education 
program did not have a program comparable to Institutional on-farm training under prior educational programs. While 
different educational programs under varied laws are being compared, the Inclusion of this column makes the comparison 
slightly more valid. 

TABLE II.— COMPARISON OF WORLD WAR II, KOREAN CONFLICT, POSTKOREAN CONFLICT AND VIETNAM 
ERA'PARTICIPATION RATES OF PERSONS WITH LESS THAN A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION WHO TRAINED IN 
THE 1ST 36 MONTHS OF THE PROGRAM 



Persons with less than high 
Persons with less than high school education who trained, 
Veteran school education who trained except farm trainees 



Period of service 


population - 
with less than 
high school 
education in 
civil life 


Number 


Percent of 
population with 
less than high 
school education 


Number 


Percent of 
population with 
less than high 
school education 


World War 11 (Public Law 346): July 
1944-June 1947 


7.841,106 


1,340, 927 


17.1 


1, 020, 773 


13.0 


Korean conflict (Public Law 550): 
September 1952-September 1955 


1,820, 542 


335, 089 


18.4 


311,755 


17.1 


Post-Korean conflict(Public Law 358); 
June 1966-June 1969 


1,770, 862 


108, 560 


6.1 


108, 516 


6.1 


Vietnam era only (Public Law 358): 
June 1966-June 1969 


715,968 


62, 802 


8.8 


62, 789 


8.8 



Senator Cranston. If you can, by July 15, it w^ould be appreciated. 

Mr. Johnson. Fine. 

Mr. Farmer. That will push us to get it that early. 

Senator Cranston. July 16? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chaiiman, some questions have arisen in my 
mind as I studied these figures. 

We are operating in a different time frame today. We have got grad- 
ual mobilization and demobilization, as compared, for example, with 
World War II. The effect of rapid demobilization, I think, had some 
bearing on participation. 

We have the highest employment, I believe, in the history of our 
country. And I am sure this as a factor. 

Also, now, I think that there is a larger percentage of eligibles who 
have almost a full military career behind them, and somewhere in that 
career received higher education. 

So these things are entering my mind, how they can best be sorted 
out in all of the data to really get some comparable figures. It is going 
to be difficult, but I am sure we can get it done. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. 
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Mr. Johnson, to rotum to the special committee, are its deliberations 
limited to veterans who actually have served in Vietnam, or does it 
cover all veterans currently covered by the GI bill ? 

Mr. J OHNSON. All veterans covered by the GI bill. 

Senator Cbanston. In the supplement to your prepared statement 
you discuss an amendment to H.R. 6808, which would permit the Vet- 
Grans A.diiiiiiistratitoii to spoed up th.6 initial payinont of tli6 educa- 
tion allowance to a veteran for below-colleffe-level training. 

You say this would place it “on a par with that presently utilized in 
the case of training at the college level.” 

Would you explain what the procedure is for making the education 
or training allowance payment to a veteran in each of the major assist- 
ance programs you administer, specifying the usual period that may 
elapse before the initial payment is received ? 

Mr. Johnson. I again return to Mr. Farmer. This is in his field. 

Mr. Farmer. This proposal, which was made by the veterans’ admin- 
istratiton and passed by the House, would permit us to treat the below- 
college-level student in the same manner we currently do the institu- 
tion-of -higher-learning students. 

To be responsive to your question, if this proposal becomes law, the 
certifacate of enrollment endorsed by the student and by the school will 
come to the Veterans’ Administration and will form the basis for the 
initial payment — ^the first month’s check. 

^ In most cases this will be part of a month, depending on how quickly 
the school gets the enrollment certificate to us and how quickly we 
process it. 



But in other cases it could be a month and a part of another month, 
or It conceivably could be two and part of a month, depending on 
which day he happened to enroll in 'the below-college-level school. 

They frequently do not have fixed periods of enrollment. They 
enroll at the beginning of any particular week. 

We found from exjierience this has given us a great deal of trouble 
with the belqw-college-level student in getting his initial check to him. 
One reason is that we require, under the law, a certificate of attend- 
ance for each nficiftli in which he attends. This proposal would permit 
us to get him on the payroll and let our computer produce this certifi- 
cate of attendance for him to endorse and return to us. 

Senator Cranston. The purport of my question would be more to 
the higher education. 

Mr. Farm^. It is substantially as I described it under the proposal. 
That is, the institution of higher learning takes the certificate of en- 
rollment from the veteran, endorses it, and says he has been enrolled 
as of a given date, turns that in to the Veterans’ Administration’s re- 
gional office, we run it through our computer, and that puts the veteran 
on the payroll. 

F rom then on he gets a check every month without any certificate 
of attendancej so long as we do not get notice that he has interrupted 
his training, until sum day as he is scheduled for termination, usually 
at the end of a semester. 

Senator Cranston. IWiat is the average lapse of time between the 
enrollment and the receipt of the first check? 
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Mr. Farmer. Today, under the most favorable conditions, it would 
be a month and a half, that is, assuming that he enrolls in the middle 
of a month. 

We will take the month of September as an example. The school 
turns in the enrollment certificate to us, we will say about the 18th or 
the 19th of the month. I am giving you the most favorable situation. 
We process it and get it into the computer about the 6th or 7th of 
October. 

Now, the man is entitled to a half -month’s allowance, but normally 
we schedule him for that check somewhere about the 10th of Novem- 
ber. He would then get a check that would cover all of October and 
part of September, about the 10th of November. 

If there is any delay on the part of the school, or if there is any 
delay on our part, it is that much longer. 

Senator Cranston. Is there any way to speed that up? That amounts 
to 7 or 8 weeks for somebody who is pretty short of cash. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. This summer we did make arrangements which 
we are coiivhiced will make a substantial improvement. We now have 
an agreement with our folks at the computer center at Hines, 111., that 
they will run a cycle_ on fixed dates, nine of them a month, whereas 
before they were running only five cycles a month. 

This, we are confident, will improve, so that the veteran will actually 
get a half -month’s check sometime in October, in the. example I gave 
you. 

He would then get his October check somewhere between the 7th and 
10th of November. 

Senator Cranston. Can you give us a full report on how this new 
approach will work? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cranston. Will you submit it for the record ? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to, subsequently supplied, follows:) 

GI Bill Payment Procedures 

The following steps are involved in veterans obtaining educational assistance 
for taking college level training under the GI Bill. 

1. The veteran selects his college and his program, and applies for benefits 
to the Veterans Administration Regional OflSce nearest his home. 

2. A certificate of eligibility is issued to the veteran if the program and insti- 
tution. are approved by the State Approval Agency. 

3. The veteran enrolls in college and gives the certificate of eligibility to the 
Registrar. 

4. The Registraip completes the enrollment certification on the reverse side of 
the certificate of eligibility and sends it to the Veterans Administration Regional 
OflSce having jurisdiction over the area in which the college is located. 

i5. The regional oflSce prepares the award based on credit hours being taken 
and the veteran’s dependency status. 

6. The award is converted to computer readable input and sent to the com- 
puter payment center. 

7. The computer processes the award and produces a payment tape for 
Treasury. 

8. The payment tape is sent to the Treasury disbursing office. 

9. Treasury issues a check to cover payment through the end of the last month 
$of completed training. By law, payments may be made only after completion of 
the month’s training. 
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The chart belov; graphically compares the old and new 
cycling procedures 

INCREASED COMPUTER CYCLING 10 ACCELERATE 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 



Prior Cycling Procedures 



Number of Cycles 

6 cycles per month at ir- 
regular intervals. 



Effect 

Payment mailed to payees from 
4 --11 days after transaction 
input to data processing 
center . 

Caiise of Time Lag 

Awards had to await start of 
next computer run. 

Actual Examples Under Prior 
Procedures 

Minimum Time Maximum Time 
Lag Lag 

Award rec*d. 2/6 Award rec*d 1/31 

Cycle run starts Cycle runs start 
2/7 2/7 

Pay tape to Xreas. Pay’ tape toXcea 
2/10 2/10 

Check released Check released 

2 / 11 * 2/11 

Time lapse-5 days Time lapse- 

11 days 



New Improved Cycling Procedures 
' (Installed April 1969) 

Number of Cycles 

9 cyclers per ‘month at regular 
intervals, i.e., 2 cycles per 
week commencing Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 

Effect 

Payment mailed to payees from 
2-6 days after transaction 
input to data processing 
center. 

Cause of Improvement 

Shorter intervals between cycle 
runs. 

Actual Examples Under New 

Procedures 



Minimum Time Maximum Time 
Lag * Lag 

By 8A.M. 7/4 Award rec*d after 
8 A.M. 7/4 

7/4 (6P.M.) Cycle run starts 
7/8 (6P.M.) 

;. 7/5 Pay tape to Treas. 

7/9 

7/6 Check released 

7/10 

2. days - Time lapse - 6 days 



Under the old system all recurring payments to college 
students -were made on the .10th of the month after each month of 
completed training. Under the new system, such payments are made 
as soon as possible after the training month, as early as the 
6th, but no later than the 10th of* the following month. 



S*.nator Cranston-. In your prepared statement, you indicate you 
intend to prepare a special study with regard to the Philippine peso 
equivalent in dollars. 

Wlien can you submit that report? 

Mr. Johnson. This matter is going to receive our immediate atten- 
tion. 

As you are well aware, Senator, the State Department has an in- 
terest in tliis, and as recently as yesterday, contact was made with the 
Department of State. They asked us to give them the opportunity 
within the executive councils of government to state their -views, and 
we certainly granted that to them. 
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Mr. Fable, when do you think we would be able to give that to the 

committee? . , , , n-ii <• t t 

Mr. Fable. I hope we will be able to give that by the 15th ol July. 

That, of course, w’lll involve the cooperation of the State Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget. That would be our goal. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. , xr a -i 

Mr. Johnson. This has b^n a matter of concern to the VA, and 

we are following through on it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.O., August 1, 1969. 

Hon. Alan Cranston, . . . « r y , n 

Olidipma^, Sul>coi 7 ii 7 iitt 66 otv YctCTO/ifis^ A'ffdivs^ OoMWittcc on Ldoov o/nd Puolto 

Welfare, U.8. Senate, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : In my testimony before your Subcommittee on June 24, 
1969, in regard to H.R. 6808 and other 91st Congress bills, I advised you that we 
were in the process of conducting a special study of the provision of H.R. 
6808 which would provide that where a program of education is being pursued 
by an eligible veteran or person at an educational institution located in the 
Philippines, the educational assistance allowance of sucli veteran or person 
would be paid at the rate in Philippine pesos equivalent to $0.50 for each dollar. 
On that occasion I told you that we would try to complete the study and report 

to you by July 15th. , . 

The study has been undertaken, but it has taken longer to resolve the matter 
than I originally anticipated. Because of the complexities involved it is not 
possible for me at this time to determine at what date you can expect to receive 
a report. However, I assure you of our diligent efforts to reach a solution to this 
matter and to report to you at the earliest possible time. 

Sincerely, _ „ „ 

Frank B. Rhodes, 

Deputy Administrator 
(For and in the absence of 

.Tohnson. Administrator). 



Senator Cranston. Turning to Senator Kennedy’s bill, you 
give us the high school dropout participation rate in the post-Korean 
GrI bill program and compare that rate with comparable prior rates 
of participation under the Korean conflict and tiie World War II 
program ? 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Farmer, again. 

Mr. Farmer. I can give you the participation rate of those who 
have not had a high school education at about 9 percent. I think it 
is 8.9 percent of all those eligible. That is under the current bill. 

Developing data, comparable data, for World War II and the Ko- 
rean coimict we found to be extremely difficult. One reason is that the 
types of programs offered under the ^ree bills are a little bit difficult. 

We will do our best to provide comparable data, but I can say that 
9 percent of those who have not had a high school education have 

taken some sort oftraining under the current GI bill. ^ ^ , 

Senator Cil^nston. What steps is the Veterans’ Administration tak- 
ing to reach the high school dropout and disadvantaged veteran 
his separation from the service? Are there any special steps in that 
regard ? 
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Mr. Johnson. The Veterans’ Administration initiated a program 
some time ago, which has gone into the metropolitan areas, particu- 
larly, and reached the vast numbers of the educationally disadvan- 
taged. This program has had, I believe, some degree of success. 

As I indicated to you, the high school dropout in the rural areas 
poses a problem for us, and it is one of the things that I, personally, 
because of my own interest in rural America, want to take a good, hard 
look at and see what we can come up with. 

Senator Cranston. Wlien you say you go to those people, how do 
you go to them? 

Mr. Johnson. Physically. We use every means at our disposal to 
find where they are living — ^telwhone calls, follow-up calls, in person — 
and we are cooperating Oiere, Senator, with the Department of Labor 
and the Civil Service Commission. 

Senator Cranston. How many individuals from so-called minority 
groups have been employed as contact representatives to reach minority 
group members? 

Mr. Farmer. Well, sir, that is hard to answer. One reason is that 
personnel records are not kept on the basis of race. As a matter of fact, 
our benefit records are not kept on that basis. 

I will say this, that because it is useful to us in attempting to com- 
municate, we make every effort to employ Negi’oes, specifically — and 
Mexican- Americans in the Southwest — wherever possible. Employment 
restrictions have been such that we haven’t taken on as many new em- 
ployees as we would like. 

I happen to know that in San FranciscOj 42 percent of the employees 
in the Cfontact Division are of some minority race, whether it be Negro 
or Mexican or Indian. 

Senator Cranston. I understand ^ou do have to submit a report to 
the Civil Service Coimnission on minority employment and that you 
gave some figures to this committee last year. 

Could you submit for the record, after looking back at what is avail- 
able to you, whatever you can in response to that qiiestion ? 

Mr. Farmer. Are you referring now specifically to the contact 
service? 

Senator Cranston. I would like to ask that first. 

Secondly, I would lilce to ask if you could supply for the record a 
percentage of VA employees who are of a minoiity race, generally. 

Finally, what percentage of the top-level staff are of minority-group 
background? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes ; if necessary, we can make a special survey. 

Senator Cranston. I would appreciate it if you would define “top 
level” in the process, sir. 

Mr. Farmer. How would you define “top level” ? 

Senator Cranston. I think tliat would be for you to do. 

Mr. Farmer. I think I understand. 

Senator Cranston. Say, GS-14 and up. 

Mr. Farmer. That defines it veiy clearly. 
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(The material referred to, subsequently supplied, follows:) 



INFORMATION FROM THE UTEST MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT CENSUS-FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 





Negro 


Spanish- 

American 


American 

Indian 


Oriental 


Total 

minority 


Tota5! 

employment 


Overall VA employment, Nov. 30, 

1967: 

Number 


39,109 


2,795 


289 


837 


43,030 


150,463. 


Percent 


26 


1.9 


0.2 


0.6 


28.6 


Top level staff, grade 14 equivalent 
and above, as at Nov. 1967: 

Number. 


106 


203 


8 


138 


455 


6,340- 


Percent 


1.7 


3.2 


0.1 


2.2 


7-2 


Contact program June 30, 1969: 
Number 


148 


42 


6 


15 


2U 


>1,187' 


Percent 


12.5 


3.5 


0.5 


1.3 


17.8 



1 Excludes Manila, but Includes part time and temporaries. 

Note: VA minority group employment statistics are compiled every 2 years incident to the Government-wide minority 

R employment census conducted by the Civil Service Commission, we have been informed that the next census will: 
ide as of November 1969. 

Senator Cranston. What new programs do you anticipate in order 
to attempt to substantially improve the participation in the Grl bill 
program of the disadvantaged veterans? Do you have any thoughts on: 
new tiling’s that could be undertaken or that you already plan to do in 
this regard? 

Mr. JojTNSON. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. I believe this is within the 
purview of the special committee, and cei’tainly we hope to develop the 
position paper of the VA over the next 2 weeks to teng before the 
special committee, and hopefully the other agencies involved will do 
likewise, so that we can come together and, mdeed, particularly find 
programs in the areas of motivation. 

Senator Cranston. Senator Schweiker asked me to submit three 
questions to you, Mr. Johnson. 

First, H.li. 6808 prevente the Administrator from approving the- 
enrollment of the veterans in any personality-development course, or- 
any sales or sales management course which does not provide special- 
ized training within a specific vocational field. 

^ Could you explain exactly what kind of program this provision is 
aimed at? Would there be any adverse effect on disadvanfciged veter- 
ans who are in need of courses that provide training in -basic skills and 
personal conduct? 

Mr. Fakuer. I would say, unequivocally, that this would not repre- 
sent any difficulty for anyone who might be regarded as disadvantaged. 
It is actually a liber^ization over the present law. It is not designed 
in any way to inhibit anyone who might be charactenzed as disad- 
vantaged. 

Senator Cranston. The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee con- 
sidered a provision which would have required a specified refund 
policy for -all persons not leading to a standard college degree. What is 
your opinion of that provision ? 

Mr. Farmer. We spoke favorably to that. Our official position was 
favoring it, but the House did not choose to accept it. 

Senator Cranston. What would be the recommendation of the VA 
regarding educational benefits for two classses of veterans no longer- 
covered by the GI bill: (a) those who have not completed eignthi 
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grade, and (b), tliose who have completed eighth grade but need 
reilreisher or remedial schoolwork to enter high school ? 

IV.fj'. Farmer. In essence, that would be Senator Dominick’s bill, and 
we intend to incorporate that in the presidential study and render a 
rej)ort on it. 

Senator Cranston. Are there any q[uestions that the staff would like 
to have asked for the committee minonty ? 

![f not, I think that covers what we have today. I thank you very 
much for your presence. I look forward to working with you and 
seeing a lot more of you. I wish you well. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Senator. It has been a pleasure to appear 
before your committee. 

^ Senator Cranston. Our next witness is Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary and Commissioner of Education in the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Senator Cranston. Dr. Allen, I am delighted to welcome you to this 
committee. I, and many, many others, were pleased with your avail- 
ability and your aimointment to your present position. I wish I were 
on the Education Subcommittee so I could deal more directly with 
you, but I look forward as a full committee member to associating 
wii-h you and worldng with you in that field. 

We arc delighted to have the benefit of your views in this particular 
veterans area. 

STiLTlSMENT OF HOUf. JAMES E. ALLEN, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

KIB EDUCATION, AND U.S. COMMISSIONER OP EDUCATION, DE- 

I’iLRTMENT OP HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOM- 

PiiNIED BY ALBERT L. ALFORD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 

LEGISLATION 

I)]’. Allen. Thank you very much, Senator, for those remarks and 
for the opportunity I have to appear before the committee this 
mondng. 

I ^ have with me Mr. Alford, who is Assistant Conunissioner for 
Leg,islation in the Office of Education. 

Slay I say, Mr. Chairman, that the statement that I am reading 
from, :1s slightly Afferent from the one on file, not in substance, but 
in the way ui which I have reorganized it. 

I 'ivelcome this opportunity to discuss with you the various pro- 
posals to extend and improve the programs and ‘benefits for our serv- 
ice veterans. The committee members are to be commended for their 
concern in this important area. Experiences after World War II and 
the Korean war proved that special educational programs for the 
retiii'ning veterans were not only of great value to the returnees, 
but also of inestimable value to society. It is of utmost importance, 
therefore, that the Vietnam era returnees receive at least equal at- 
tention and assistance as they make plans to return to civilian life. 

A Department of Defense profile of sejiaratees as of April 1969 
reveals the following pertinent data about the men now leaving the 
service; 89 percent of tlie separatees are white; 11 percent of the sepa- 
ratees are nonwhite ; the average age at separation is 23 ; 26.5 percent 
have had more than 12 years of education; 60.3 percent have Iiad 12 
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years of education; 20 percent have had 9 to 11 years of education; 
3 percent have had 7 to 8 years of education; and 0.2 percent have 
had 6 years or less of education. 

The figures cited above on die educational level of current dis- 
chargees differ significantly from those reported for veterans leaving 
the service between January 19 06 and June 1967. Of these veterans, 
17.3 percent had been to college. The major increase in dischargees 
with college attendance may be due to the high draft calls in 1966 
and 1967. 

In comparison -^vith returnees from prior confiicts, the figures show 
that recent returnees have a higher level of education. For example, 
better than three-fourths have j^raduated from high school. 

In fact, the education level of veterans seeking training under the 
cold war GI bill has been significantly higher than that of separatees 
in general. For example, at the time of application for cold war GI 
benefits, veterans seeking training had attained the following educa- 
tional levels: 12.2 percent had 4 or more years of college; 16.9 percent 
had 1 to 3 years of college; 62.7 percent had 4 years of high school; 
6.7 percent had 1 to 3 years of high school; and 1.5 percent had none 
to 8 years of elementary school. 

Thus, under the new GI bill 0]ily 8.2 percent of the applicants have 
less than a high school education,, This compares with nearly half, 45.2 
percent, of the World War II trainees and about 1 in 4, 29 percent, 
of the Korean conflict trainees. 

As the committee Imows, chapter 34, as amended in 1967 by Public 
Law 90-77, offers special inducements to encourage educationally dis- 
advantaged v(5terans to pursue (‘ducation and training. These veterans 
may complete high school or taJee refresher and deficiency courses at 
the college le’^rel without charge to their entitlement. However, even 
with this expanded authority, substantial numbers of inadequately 
educated veterans are not takinig advantage of these benefits. Since 
1966, 11 percent of the educationally disadvantaged veterans have 
sought Veterans’ Administration assistance; however, only 4 percent 
have actually entered training. 

As a result of his deep concern over this situa,tion. President Nixon 
announced the appointment or, June 5, 1969, of a special President’s 
Committee on the Vietnam ‘^’'eteran and directed it to seek ways 
in which the Government’s pi-ogram of educational benefits can be 
further improved and made more readily available to the largest pos- 
sible number of Vietnam veterans. Secretary Finch is a member of 
that Committee. 

The President’s Committee is expected to seek answers to these 
major questions : 

liiow can we help more veterans to benefit from existing programs ? 

What better programs can be designed to help those veterans most 
in need of help — the underedu(3ated, the poorly educated, the hitherto 
unemployed or underemployed ? 

I am pleased to note that the bills before the subcommittee are also 
addressed to these questions. 

S. 338 would make cold war GI benefits more attractive b^v an 
across-the-board increase of $G0 per month for full-time institutional 
training, and proportional increases for other types of GI training. 
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Such an increased allowance recognizes the fact that the student costs 
of higher education are continuing to rise at a sharp rate. 

I might say, Mr. Chainnan, I think it is important to note not 
just the actual increase in figures that mark the aharp increase in the 
cost of higher education, but also the percentage increases. 

There mve been very substantial increases. believe since 1960 
the percentage increase in the public institutions in the total tuition, 
board, and room has been more than 40 percent, and for private in- 
stitutions something like 67 percent, and this is only part of higher 
education costs. 

I would like to submit for the record up-to-date tables on the 
increased costs of higher education. 

Senator Craxston". Would it be possible for you to include in those 
figures projections for the next few years ? 

Dr. Allex. Yes. 

(The tables referred to follow’ :) 

ESTIMATED AVERAGE CHARGES (CURRENT DOLLARS) PER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE RESIDENT DEGREE 
CREDIT STUDENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE AND CONTROL: UNITED 
STATES, 1952-53 TO 1967-68 PROJECTIONS (CONSTANT 1967-68 DOLLARS) TO 1977-78 

[Current unadjusted dollars] 



Tuition, board, and room 



Other Percent of 

All University 4-year 2-year 1952-53 



1952- 53: « 

Public 

Nonpublic... 

1953- 54: « 

Public 

Nonpublic... 

1954- 55: « 

Public 

Nonpublic... 

1955- 56: « 

Public 

Nonpublic 2. 

1956- 57: a 

Public 

Nonpubllc... 

1957- 58:* 

Public 

Nonpublic... 

1958- 59:* 

Public 

Nonpublic... 

1959- 60:* 

Public 

Nonpublic... 

1960- 61:* 

Public 

Nonpubllc... 

1961- 62: 

Public 

Nonpublic... 

1962- 63 

Public 

Nonpubllc... 

1963- 64 

Public 

Nonpubllc.. 

1964- 65 

Public 

Nonpubllc... 

1965- 66 a 

Public 

Nonpubllc... 

1966- 67 

Public 

Nonpubllc... 

1967- 68 * 

Public 

Nonpubllc.. 



$718 


$738 


$634 


?489 .... 




1,219 


1,385 


1,126 


741 .... 




736 


765 


653 


501 


102.5 


1,280 


1,458 


1,187 


810 


105.0 


744 


783 


664 


507 


103.6 


1,326 


1,514 


1,232 


868 


108.8 


758 


806 


2 666 


517 


105.6 


1,338 


1,516 


1,243 


871 


109.8 


764 


810 


668 


522 


106.4 


1,350 


1,518 


1,254 


874 


110.7 


769 


814 


670 


526 


107.1 


1,361 


1,520 


1,264 


877 


111.6 


794 


847 


700 


544 


iia6 


1,437 


1,610 


1,340 


956 


117.9 


820 


881 


730 


563 


114.2 


1,513 


1,701 


1,416 


1,036 


124.1 


845 


915 


759 


582 


117.7 


1,591 


1,793 


1,494 


1,117 


130.5 


869 


947 


788 


599 


121.0 


1,666 


1,882 


1,570 


1,198 


136.7 


901 


986 


814 


615 


. 125. 5 


1,724 


2,022 


1,608 


1,271 


141.4 


926 


1,026 


846 


630 


129.0 


1,815 


2,105 


1,700 


1,313 


14a 9 


950 


1,051 


867 


638 


132.3 


1,907 


2,202 


1,810 


1,455 


156.4 


982 


1,104 


901 


670 


136.8 


2, 004 


2,315 


1,896 


1,557 


164.4 


1,026 


1,171 


947 


710 


142.9 


2,124 


2,456 


2,007 


1,679 


174.2 


1,076 


1,236 


997 


744 


149.9 


2,259 


2,617 


2,139 


1,812 


185.3 
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PROJECTEO > 
(Constant 1967-68 dollars] 



1968- 69 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 

1969- 70 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 

1970- 71 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 

1971- 72 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 

1972- 73 

Public 

Nonpublic. 

1973- 74 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 

1974- 75 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 

1975- 76 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 

1976- 77 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 

1977- 78 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 





Tuition, board. 


and room 




Percent of 
1968-69 


All 


University 


other 

4-year 


2-year 


$1,092 


$1,262 


$1,020 


$757 .... 




2,326 


2,697 


2,207 


1,891 — . 




1,110 


1,288 


1,043 


770 


101.6 


2,391 


2,777 


2,274 


1,968 


102.8 


lil26 


1,313 


1,067 


783 


103.1 


2,458 


2,857 


2,341 


2,047 


105.7 


1,144 


1,340 


1,090 


795 


104.8 


2,524 


2,936 


2,409 


2,125 


108.5 


1,160 


1,366 


1,114 


808 


106.2 


2,591 


3,016 


2,477 


2,202 


111.4 


1,178 


1,391 


1,137 


821 


107.9 


2,656 


3,095 


2,545 


2,281 


114.? 


1,194 


1,418 


1,160 


834 


109.3 


2,723 


3,175 


2,812 


2,359 


117.1 


1,212 


1,444 


1,184 


847 


111.0 


2,789 


3,255 


2,680 


2,437 


119.9 


1,228 


1,469 


1,208 


860 


112.5 


2,856 


3,335 


2,748 


2,514 


122.8 


1,246 


1,495 


1,230 


873 


114.1 


2,922 


3,415 


2,816 


2,592 


125.6 



t Estimated, 
s Interpolated. 



• The projection of basic student charges is based on the assumption that these charges will continue to Increase through 
1977-78 as they did during the base years of 1961-62 through 1964-65 and 1966-67, In constant dollars. 

Note: Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for all years. 



Sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education PPyicatlons; <l) ''Higher Educ^ 

• ‘ — * — '^■’,and (2) "Opening (Fall) Enrollment In Higher Education," 



Basic Student Charges/' 1961-62 through 1964* *^5 and 1966*^7 
1961 through 1964 and 1966. 



Dr. Allen. S. 2361 is designed to assist veterans with academic defi- 
ciencies to qualiJy for and pursue college courses through the develop- 
ment of programs for special counseling, tutorial or other educational 
services at institutions of higher education. It is my understanding 
that this propose-d program would be similar to the program of special 
sen’ices tov disoidvantaged students which was enacted as part of the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1968, although it would be limited 
to veterans. 

A number of undergraduate colleges throughout the country have 
mounted their own special services programs involving counseling, tu- 
torial work, reraiiedial English, and other kinds of special services^ to 
students they li.ave admitted on the basis of potential, as high risk 
students. ^ 

The new pro|ip;am of special services, administered by the OjBdice of 
Education, seeks to build on these collegiate examples. It is hoped that 
proposals funded imder this program will assist the disadvantaged 
student in adjusting to Ms new environment and acaderaic life, while 
simultaneously encouraging colleges and universities to attempt new 
solutions and to search for now educational techniques which are espe- 
cially suited to the need of the disadvantaged student. Although this 
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new prOtgram has not been funded, $10 million is being requested for its 
support m fiscal year 1970. 

^ere are a few similar programs presently being conducted for dis- 
advantaged veterans. Webster College, in Missouri, has developed a 
program known as VAIJXiT, veterans accelerated urban learning for 
teaching,, It is designed to provide college training for veterans who 
plan to become teachers. Fewer than 50 are engaged in this experi- 
mental ciffort. Another program, sponsored by City University of 
New Yojfk at Fort Dix, is intended to prepare 22 participants for 
college entrance. 

Tlie Office of Education has a career opportunities program for 200 
disadvantaged veterans. While in college, they work in several large 
city school systems as paraprofessionals. In addition, the Department 
■of Labor, in conjunction with the D(ipartment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, provides a number of special programs available to vet« 
erans imder the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

Obviously, however, these efforts are not enough and it is good to 
know that this committee is giving special attention to the problem, 
particularly with respect to the educationally disadvantaged. 

I would also like to comment briefly on S. 2036, which would author- 
ize educational assistance to veterans attending elementary school. As 
the educational statistics I cited earlier show, the education level of 
Vietnam era veterans is higher than that of veterans of preceding con- 
flicts. However, not all military persoimel have completed the Mghth 
grade; those that have not are not eligible to receive elementary level 
training under current iaw. 

It seems totally reasonable to me that they should receive Fed- 
eral assistance to complete their elementary education, as Korean 
war veterans did. S. 2036 would authorize such assistance, without 
jeopardizing subsequent higher education benefits for which the re- 
turnee might be eligible upon completion of elementary school and 
high school. This proposal, which would be of little cost to the Federal 
Government, could be of significant importance to extremely educa- 
tionally disadvantaged veterans. 

All of the concerns to which these bills address themselves, and un- 
doubtedly other concerns, will be the subject of study by the Presi- 
dent’s recently established committee to which I have referred. I hope 
this comnuttee will report its recommendations as early as possible. In 
the meantime, it is our position that action on the measures now before 
you might well await the results of the study by the President’s 
Committee. 

I have directed the appropriate units in the Office of Education to 
work closely with the Veterans’ Administration, with State depart- 
ments of education, and with the educational institutions to see that 
veterans are fully informed of the opportunities for training available 
to them, that these opportunities are provided with maximum benefit 
to the individuals involved, and that the institutional problems that 
may be created by a large influx of unexpected students are minimized. 
The Office of Education will urge the schools and colleges to repattern 
and restructure their courses, wherever needed, and to make them rele- 
vant to the needs of today’s veterans. 

Again, I would like to commend the committee for its interest 
in the area of veterans’ education. As President Nixon has noted, “It 
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is our hope that there will come a day when the benefits of peace will 
convince men and nations of the folly of war; until then, we must 
make certain that the benefits we offer reflect our pride in our veterans 
and our gratitude for their sacrifices.” 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much Di*. Allen. 

( The prepared statement of Dr. Allen f ollov* s : ) 

Pbepabed Statement op Hon. James E. Allen, Jb., Assistant Secbetaby fob 

Eduoatioin and TJ.S. Oommissiones op EDtrcATiON, Department op }3ealth, 

Education, and Welfare 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee ; I am happy to be here today 
to discuss with you several proposals concerning the veterans educational pro- 
gram. I wish to commend the Subcommittee for its concern in this highly im- 
portant area. Our experiences after World War II and the Korean War proved 
that returning veterans could be a significant national resource. This country 
must do everything in its power to assure that Vietnam Era returnees receive 
equal attention and assistance in developing into similarly productive citizens. 

A Department of Defense profile of separatees, as of April 1969 ; reveals the 
following pertinent data about the men now leaving the service : 

89 percent of the separatees are white. 

11 percent of the separatees are nonwhite. 

The average age at separation is 23. 

26.5 percent have had more than 12 years of education. 

50.3 percent have had 12 years of education. 

20.0 percent have had 9-11 years of education. 

I 3.0 percent have had 7-8 years of education. 

0.2 percent have had 6 years or less of education. 

These statistics mean that returnees have a higher level of education^ — better 
than three-quarters have graduated from high school, at least — than veterans who 
have returned from prior conflicts. 

The education level of veterans seeking training under the Cold War GI Bill 
has been significantly higher than that of the separatees in general. A compari- 
son of the following tabular listing with the foregoing listing will illustrate this 
point. At the time of application for Cold War GI benefits, veterans seeking train- 
ing had attained the following eduactiohal levels : 

1.5 percent had none to 8 grades. 

6.7 percent had 1 to 3 years of high school. 

62.7 percent had 4 years of high school. 

16.9 percent had 1 to 3 years of college. 

12.2 percent had 4 or more years of college. 

Very few of the trainees under the new GI bill (8.2 percent) have less than a 
high school education. This compares with nearly half (45.2 percent) of the World 
War II trainees and about 1 in 4 (29 percent) of the Korean conflict trainees. 
Yet, Chapter 34, as amended in 1967 by Public Law 90-77, oflfers special induce- 
ments to encourage educationally disadvantaged veterans to pursue training. 
These veterans may complete high school or take refresher and deficiency courses 
at the colle.ge level without charge to their entitlement. Even with this expanded 
authority, sustantial numbers of inadequately educated veterans are not taking 
advantage of these benefits. 

President Nixon has expressed his concern that greater numbers of Vietnam 
Era veterans have not availed themselves of GI programs. On June 5, 1969, he 
appointed a special President’s Committee on the Vietnam Veteran and directed it 
to find ways in which the efforts of the Veterans Administration and the Federal 
Government in general can be improved and made available to the largest possible 
number of Vietnam veterans. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
a member of that Committee. He is deeply interested in the question, in his 
ofiBcial capacity and as a veteran who attended college using the GI Bill. 

The President’s Committee is expected to provide answers to three major ques- 
tions : 

How can we help more veterans to^ benefit from existing programs? 

How can we design programs to help those veterans who need help the 
most — the undereducated, ill-trained, hitherto unemployed or underemployed? 

How can we improve the overall program of veterans benefits so that it 
meets the specific challenges of our society and the needs of the veterans? 
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I recognize that the bills before the Subcommittee are also addressed to these 
three questions. S. 338 would make Cold War GI benefits more attractive by an 
acrosis-th&Jboard increase of $60 per month for full-time institutional training, and 
proportional increases for other types of GI training. It is true that the costs 
of higher education are constantly rising. 

I believe it would be unwise to increase veterans education benefits until we 
have a better understanding of the situation prevailing today with respect to the 
uise of those benefits. I have seen quite often in Government that money alone is 
an often ineffective solution to apparent problems. Since I joined the Depart- 
ment on May 1, 1 have had under review a nuinber of educational problems. High 
on tbe list is veterans education. I will be fully involved in the Presidential study 
and work dosely with, the Veterans Administration, to see that veterans get the 
education they deserve. Surely the current low rate of use has a number of reasons 
behind it, not necessarily only monetary reasons. 

Many of the college and technical schools which receive grants from Office 
of Education programs enroll veterans. Clearly the Office of Education should 
work with those institutions and the State departments of education to see that 
the veterans are educated effectively and that institutional problems created by a 
large i^ux of unexpedted students are minimized. 

I think the study win show the need for the greater involvement of institutions 
of learning and the private sector generally in the process of veterans demobili- 
zation and for closer work between our office aiid the Veterans Administi*ation. 
While the study is underway, I intend to take whatever administrative actions 
are necessary to aid the Veterans Administration and the institutions of learn- 
ing in their work. 

The other bill to which I was asked to address myself, S. 2361, is designed to 
assist veterans with academic deficiencies to qualify for and pursue courses of 
higher education through the development of programs for special counseling, 
tutorial, or other educational services at institutions of higher education. It is 
my understanding that this program would be similar to the program of Special 
Services for Disadvantaged Students which was enacted as part of the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1968, although the bill before this Committee would be 
limifted to veterans. 

A nrunber of undergraduate colleges in this country have mounted their own 
special services programs involving counseling, involving tutorial work, involv- 
ing remedial English and other kinds of special seiwices to students they have 
admitted on the basis of potential, as ’ffiigh risk” students. The new program 
of Special Services, administered by the Office of Education, seeks to build on 
these collegiate examples. It is hoped that proposals funded under this program 
will assist the disadvantaged student in adjusting to his new environment and 
academic life, whUe simultaneously encouraging colleges and universities to 
attenipt new solutions and to search for new educational techniques which are 
especially suited to the needs of the disadvantaged student. Although this new 
program has not yet been funded, $10 million is being requested for its support 
in Fiscal Year 1970. 

There are a few similar programs which are already being conducted for dis- 
advantaged veterans. Webster College, in Missouri, has developed a program 
known as VAULT (Veterans Accelerated Urban Learning for Teaching). It 
is designed to provide college training for veterans who plan to become teachers. 
Fewer than 50 are engaged in this experimental effort. Another program, spon- 
sored by City University of New York at Fort Dix, is intended to prepare 22 
participants for college entrance. 

The Office of Education in its Career Opportunities Program has a Veterans 
in Public Service Program (VIPS) for 200 disadvantaged veterans. While in 
college training, they work in several large city school systems as paraprofes- 
sionals. The 1970 budget anticipates increasing the number of veterans to 2,000. 
In addition, the Department of Labor, in conjunction with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, provides a number of programs under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 

Obviously, however, a great deal of attention needs to be paid to the disad- 
vantaged veteran and his return to civilian life. S. 2361 would provide such 
attention. However, I would urge the Subcommittee to defer consideration of 
this proposal until the report of the President’s Committee on the Vietnam Vet- 
eran, as this Is a problem they will be studying thoroughly. A program of special 
services for disadvantaged veterans, to assist them in entering and remaining 
in college, may vs^ll prove to be merely one piece in the much larger picture 
of needed legislation to encotirage the utilization of available benefits. 
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I would also Like to comment briefly on S. 2036, wbieb would authorize edu- 
cational assistance to^ veterans attending elementary school. As the educational 
statistics I cited earlier ^ow, the education level of Vietnam, £!ra veterans is 
higher than that of veterans of preceding conflicts. However, not all military 
personnel have completed the eighth grade ; those that have not are not eligible 
to receive elementary level training under current law. It seems totally reason- 
able to me that they should receive Federal assistance to complete their elemen- 
taiy education, as Korean War veterans did. S. 2036 would authorize such as- 
sistance, without jeopardizing subsequent higher education beneflts for which 
the returnee might be eligible upon completion of elementary school and high 
school. This proposal, which would be of little cost to the Federal Government, 
could be of significant importance to extremely educationally disadvantaged 
veterans. Of course, this will be among the problems studied by the Committee. 

Again, I would like to commend the Committee for its interest in the area 
of veterans education. As President Nixon has noted, “It is our hope that there 
will come a day when the benefits of peace will convince men and nations of the 
folly of war ; until then, we must make certain that the benefits we offer reflect 
our pride in our veterans and our gratitude for their sacrifices.” 

Senator Cranston-. Thank you very much, Dr. Allen. 

In your statement, you said that with the expanded GI bill as it 
exists, substantial numbers of uneducated veterans are not taking ad- 
vantage of these benefits. And you state that it is true that the costs of 
higher education are constantly rising. 

First, could you tell us what the average general cost of higher edu- 
cation is today as compared with 196Y, when the rates were last raised, 
and 1952, when the Korean rates were established ? 

Dr. Allen. I don’t have the figures for 1952, Mr. Chairman, but I 
will submit those to you. I believe I heard this morning that you had 
received them from the Office, but I do not have a copy of those 
available. 

Senator Cranston. That was from the Library of Congress. But we 
would like to see what you come up with, 

^ Dr. Allen. We will get those. The figures I have are for total tui- 
tion, board, and room. They are the estimated average charges in cur- 
rent-year dollars^ per full-time undergra,duate-degree-credit-student in 
institutions of higher education by tvpe, that is, public or private, as 
reported to the Office of Education. They show that in 195Y-58 the total 
tuition, board, and room averaged $Y69 for a public institution, $1,361 
for nonpublic, and 10 years later, 1968-69, public was $1,092, and non- 
public was $2,326. 

When I saw these programs, these figures seemed to me to be con- 
servative. I emphasize they include all types of institutions in the 
country, some of which charge little or no tuition. 

I would emphasize also the fact thalt they do include only tuition, 
board, and room, which, of course, is only a part of the cost of going 
to college. 

Senator Cranston. Can you give us figures that are comprehensive? 

Dr. Allen. We will give you a complete table. 

Dr. Alford. Mr. Chairman, may I comment? 

I am not sure we can give in dollar terms, figures that are much 
more comprehensive than we have given here, because we are dependent 
on figures institutions furnish us. 

We ha-ve no good data on the total costs of going to college. We can 
try to imci that. 
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Perhaps what would be more significant would be the percentage 
changes in the figures we have in our tables, because they are compar- 
able for the years concerned. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. 

Could you respond, Dr. Allen, to the question I posed to Mr. J ohn- 
son regarding why, if increased education and training allowance rates 
are necessary to make up for the rapi(fiy increasing costs of educa- 
tion and training — and there was a point conceded by Mr. Johnson 
that there is a lag here — why should the veterans be subjected to inade- 
quate rates while the Presidential Committee studies their inadequacy, 
when a full year of delay could follow from delay in action now by 
the Congress? 

Dr. Allen. Of course, I do not think it is a good thing to have a con- 
tinuing delay here, because I think the problem is very serious. But the 
President has set up this committee. I would hope that the Commit- 
tee might have some answer to that question even before the beginning 
of this academic year, so that some action could be taken by Congress. 

At any rate, we certainly ought to have a recommendation from this 
committee as early as possible, so that there will be no further delay 
in correcting the apparent deficiency. 

Senator Cranston. In your statement, you refer to the new program 
of special services administered by the Office of Education for what 
are called high-risk students. 

If this program is funded, do you anticipate that its substantive 
authority is adequate to carry out the purposes outlined in S. 2361 ? 

Dr. Allen. Yes; I think so, with tne possible exception of the high 
school programs. I think that they are ; yes. 

Senator Cranston. Is more needed for the high school programs? 

Dr. Allen. I think we would need some additional authority in that 
area, but I believe we should get you some kind of special memorandum 
on that. 

Senator Cranston. Would you do, that, please, and supply it ? 

Dr. Allen. Yes. 

(The memorandum referred to, subsequently supplied, follows :) 

Memorandum From Department op Health, Education, and Welfare, Oppioe 
OF Education re Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 

There is only one possible difference between S. 2361 and the program of Special 
Services for Disadvantaged Students, now authorized, in addition, to the fact 
that S. 2361 applies only to veterans while our program applies to the total range 
of disadvantaged, including veterans who fall into that category. Both use the 
same definition of educational deficiency. 

Our program does require the participant to be enrolled or accepted at the in- 
stitution of higher education providing the training. S. 2361 would authorize the 
establishment of secondary school remedial programs which would prepare educa- 
tionally deficient veterans for enrollment in that institution or another institu- 
tion. Our authority is probably not broad enough at present to establish a general 
preparatory program in colleges or universities of the type envisioned in S. 2361. 

We do have this kind of authority in the Upward Bound Program, but it is 
focused on secondary school aged youth and not particularly useful for veterans. 

Senator Cranston. Could you describe in greater detail the career- 
opportunities program in the teachers program? What difficulties have 
been encountered in training these veterans to teach, in placing them, 
and their retention on their jobs, and in originally recruiting them? 
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' Dr. Alford. I am not involved in the actual administration of the 
pro^am, but I think I can give you some figures on it. 

This, of course, _ is a new program. The initial phase of the i^rogram, 
VIPS, Veterans in Public Service has only been in operation 1 year, 
and was caiTied out by a grant under our research funds. We made a 
contract with the Research Council for the Great Cities to administer 
this program — a grant of $600,000. 

It was oj)erated in eight cities last year, and there will be a ninth city. 
These cities are Cleveland, with 20 i^articix^ants, New York City with 
25, Detroit with 24, St. Louis with 25, Memphis with 20, Miami with 
16, Omaha with 25, and Chicago with 25. San Francisco would come 
into the oi)eration in August with 24 j)articix)ants. 

_ These programs benefit approximately 200 veterans. They are de- 
signed to bring the veterans into the teacliing program as aides or 
paraprofessionals. The VIPS program has been closely related to the 
Teacher Corps program. 

It is felt that through this tyjie of device veterans can be brought 
into a teaching program as aides in th,e early stages as they are start- 
ing to college. We are picking up veterans as freshmen or entering 
students in the college. They will have their professional comxietencies 
gradually increased through the early years. Then by the time they 
reach junior status, for example, it is possible under our existing 
legislation to bring them formally under the Teachei* Corx>s program 
itself or the upper level career opportunities x)rogram. 

The more comprehensive career ox^portunities program, which is not 
in operation as yet, but which we are prox^osing to bring into opera- 
tion begimiing in the summer of 1970, would build somewhat ux^on 
this base,_ but would be a broader and more diversified xerogram. And 
this one, if it is funded, and if it is carried out as anticipated, would 
involve about 5,500 persons altogether, of which about 2,000 would be 
veterans. In contrast with the nine that you have operated in the Veter- 
ans in Public Service, you would have about 110 programs operating 
around the country. But they would follow the same x^attern, essen- 
tially, bringing the veteran into a lower level of x^articix^ation, and 
then work them, through expanded experience, into more professional 
actmties, and ultimately, hopefully, into the teaching profession itself. 

Senator Cranston. 1Wiat are the prospects for exx^anding this 
program? 

Dr. Alford. You mean in the sense of our hopes ? 

Once again, we are faced with budgetary problems. As I understand 
the career opportunities program, it would call for about a $23 mil- 
lion expenditure the first year, and so we are dex^endent ux>on what 
we get in the appropriations process to see where we go on this xero- 
gram. Of this amount, $10 million has been requested specifically for 
veterans for fiscal year 1970. 

Senator Cranston. What has been the cost of the 200 ? 

Dr. Alford. $600,000 for the program that was operated this fiscal 
year. 

Senator Cranston. What part does the Veterans’ Administration 
play in this program? 

Dr. Alford. I think they are involved in the selection, calling this 
program to the attention of the veterans. 
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Once again, I am not familiar enoiigli with the actual operation of 
the projects to give you real insight into this. We could g^ve you, per- 
haps, a more expanded statement in memorandum form, if tliis would 
be satisfactory. 

Senator Crabtston. We would be interested in that. 

(The information subsequently sui^plied follows :) 

The VIPS Program 

The Veterans in Public Service (VIPS) is a pilot program initiated in July 
1968 through a $600,000 gi’ant from /the U. S. Office of Ijducation (Bureau of 
Research) to the Great Cities Research Council. The purpose of the program is 
to enable 20 to 25 low income Vietnam returning veterans in nine major U.S. 
cities to become teachers. Each ]?articipant has the opportunity to work in a local 
school as a eacher assistant while being enrolled at college or university. 

The veterans are recruited locally. In order to qualify, they must have no more 
than a high school diploma or its equivalent and have inner-city backgrounds, 
preferably in the particular city where they are to work. 

Employed by the local school system, the participating veterans work a 5 
day, 30 hour week and are paid the on-going paraprofessional rate. The school 
system is reimbursed with grant funds at the rate of $3,900 per man, per year. 
Additional costs are borne by the school. Whenever possible, the teaching veterans 
are attached to Teacher Corps teams. In. the cities where this is not possible, 
comparable supervisory arrangements are made. 

Veterans, in addition to teaching are enrolled in a local college or university, 
participating in a program with a specially designed curriculum leading to an 
dissociate degree in two years. A variety of programs, including the Teacher 
Corps is available to help them through the remaining two years of college 
study for a bachelor’s degree. G.I. benefits are utilized to pay for the cost of 
the education. 

From the inception of VIPS, the Veterans Administration and the Department 
of Defense, although not officially involved in the program, have been kept 
fully informed about its progress and whenever possible have been invited to 
participate in conferences and planning sessions. The Depatrment of Defense, 
through its Project Transition has assisted in the selection and recruitment 
of eli^ble returning from Vietnam. Servicemen are advised on base of the oppor- 
tunity. In addition, the Benefits Department of the Veterans Administration has 
expedited the approval of GI benefits for VIPS participants, and has assisted in 
the identification of candidates. 

Funding for 1969-70 for the nine pilot programs will be provided by the Vet- 
erans in Education program of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment of the U.S. Office of Education. New contracts will be negotiated with each 
of the current nine cities to continue the program at its present level from Sep- 
tember 1, 1969 to August 31, 1970. 

Following are brief descriptions of the programs in each of the nine partici- 
pant cities; 

OMcago started its program on October 15, 1968, with 25 veterans. Twelve 
men were assigned to the Westinghouse Vocational High School. The remaining 
13 men were assigned to 6 elementary schools, all of them inner-city schools. At 
least 4 of the VIPS can understand and speak Spanish. Many of them were born 
in Chicago, and a number live in the same neighborhood as the school in which 
they work. All are attached to Teacher Corps teams and participate in its activi- 
ties under team leader direction. College Instruction is provided by he Chicago 
Consortium. 

The veterans assist teachers in the classrooms to which they are assigned by 
tutoring small groups within the classroom, working with audio-visual materials 
and maintaining discipline. At the Westinghouse Vocational High School, the 
VIPS work with the shop teachers in assisting students, maintenance of equip- 
ment and relevant assignments. It is hoped that all of them will become cerifled 
vocational education teachers. 

Omaha began its program on October 15, 1968, with 14 veterans out of its 
allocation of 25. The remaining 11 began with the January semester. Almost all 
of them lived and attended school in Omaha before they entered the service. They 
are assigned to inner-city elementary schools under the general supervision 
of the principals in those schools. The veterans assist teachers, and also work 
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Teacher Corps teams to which they are attached, 
schools to which they are assigned. ^ 

«®rolled to the University of Nebraska ait Omaha and attend three 
courses a semwter. Some of their classes are taught by Teacher Corpsmen. 
Si. Louis staHed its program on October 28, 1968, with 25 veterans. The men 
V' schools. They are supervised by the school principal 

work with the teacher’s, performing instructional duties. 
All of th^ had a high school diploma or its e(iuival.ent, and are enrolled as f ull- 

Webrter offers an 4^,^mtarSrited 
educational pi’o^;ram e^ecially designed to permit veterans to earn a bachelor’s 
(Project VAUM). Because ot the Jntensit? ™tMs 
tas bein eS toSil)Turs“?W ^ partieipartion and the pubUe sebool work week 

pre»c^,Sr»*¥^Tr^^S^ 

wff assistants, .^are attached to Teacher Corps teams and 
parbeipate witi them in commuiuty projects. The VIPS work with all arade 

school determines the number of times a week each 
ctoss h^ the assistance of VIPs. Memphis does not have regularly assigned 
physical educahlon teachers, and the training of VIPS to fill this need nn 

school system. VIPS are enrolled to Memphis State 
University for a specially developed course of study. crate 

began its program on January 2, 1969, with only 16 out of a reaueated 
^veterans. Eecrniting difficulties re.sulted in the adoptiSi of the lower nuSS 
The men are assigned an groups of four to four inner-city elementary schools 
Each group is supervised by a Teachers Corps team leader. The veSafalTof 
^ diploma or its equivalent, work as teacher assistants to 

the classroom, and with the Teacher Corps community projects. They are also 
enrolled in Miami-Dade Junior College for two years with the prospect of going 

cerllfic^fi.' leading to a bachelor’s de^e^and teachef 

Oleveland began its program on January 6, 1969, with 20 veterans all with n 

The men ’aS assKd to 3 innw-dty 
jumor and 2 senior high spools but will be attached to Tiachers Corps teams 
and parhCipate in Tocher Corps community projects. The men will be teUned to 
become industrial '^teachers, and their Akron University courses willTefleS 
this major emphasis. Classroom teaching orientation is to be obtoinS iinSr 

select^ industrial arts teachers, and will include methods of organidng distribut- 
ing and using machine tools of several varieties. ^r^amzing, aisinout- 

Detroit recruited 24 veterans to January 1968, among them a woman veteran 
the only one in the program. Eighteen were assigned to elementaryTehooTI-S 
a school; six, lacking GED, were assigned to the Urban Adult Education In- 
stitute, a social Board of Education project. All are enrolled in OakS Com- 
munity Collie, with assurance that their credits will be accepted at the end of 
2 years by Wayne State and other 4-year institutions. Supeiwisioris nrovid?^ 

They are not 

at OTU. Supervision is provided by the assistant principal in each school and V 
^ a? coordinator. They are not associated with Teacher Corps teams.^ ^ 
scheduled to begin Its program in Aucrust 1060 with *24. vpt- 

thtScher 

at San Francisco State College. Veterans will be linked to the Teacher Corns 
junioTyew^^^*^ Teacher Corps undergraduate program in the?r 



Cranston. Your statistics at the top of page 2 in your state- 
a prome of the educational background of uio.se who ai)plied 



Senator 

mentgivea^,____ 

for the cold war GI bill. 

We know that as of April 1969, of the more than 1 million appliea- 
tions which represent 24.6 of those eligible, only 1,148,468, or 18.7 per- 
cent, actually entered a program of education or training. 

^ proportion of those who applied but did 
not enter were those who had not completed high school. 
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!Do you have a profile of the educational background of those who 
actually participated ? 

Dr. Allen. I don’t think we do. You might get that from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, but I don’t think we do. These figures are from 
their repoHs. ^ ... 

We will be glad to inquire into that and see if we can’t get it. 

(The material referred to, subsequently supplied, follows :) 



Educational level of trainees at time of application, Apr. 30, 1969 



Tears of school : 

0 to 8 

9 to 11 

12 (high school graduates) 

13 to 16 

16 (college graduates) 

17 or more 

Source : Veterans’ Administration, Information Bulletin 



Percent 

1 . 6 

6. 7 

63.7 

16.6 

7. 8 

3. 8 

24-69-S; May 27, 1G60, table 6. 



Dr. Allen. At the time of application about 8.2 percent of those 
that apply have not finished high school. 

Senator Cranston. The point is, though, that a number don’t par- 
ticipate, even though they do apply. 

Dr. Allen. I see, you mean the ones who do not actually get mto the 
program. 

Senator Cranston. Yes. 

Dr. Allen. I don’t know what percentage that will be. I don’t have 
those figures. Let us look into that and see. 

(The information referred to, subsequently supplied, follows ;) 

According to the Veterans’ Administration, as of June 30, 1969, approximately 
72 percent of the applicants for training had actually begun to train. This should 
not he viewed as an attrition figure, however, since applicants may delay entering 
training for long periods. A real attrition rate could only be calculated at the 
end of tile program. 

Senator Cranston. Would there be an overlap between S. 2631 and 
other educational programs, for example, public service grants ? 

Dr. Allen. I am sure it wouldn’t be with the educational opportunity 
grants. I don’t know about the other. Let us check that for you. 

Senator (Dranston. Yes. . i j. v, 

(The information referred to, subsequently supplied, follows :) 



Memorandum From the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Re Overlap Program With S. 2301 

The only program which might overlap in. authority the provisions of S. 2361 
is our Special Services for Disadvantaged Students Program. The program es- 
tablished by the Higher Education Amendments of 1968 provides, among other 

^ (A) counseling, tutorial, or other educational services, including special 
summer programs, to remedy such students’ academic deficiencies, 

(B) career guidance, placement, or other student personnel services to 
encourage or facilitate such students’ continuance or reentrance in higher 

education programs, or . ^ r. i. 

(0) identification, encouragement, and counseling of any such students 
with a view to their undertaking a program of graduate or professional 

education. . . , 

While this program would not permit special treatment of veterans, as such, 
those from disadvantaged beekgrounds would be eligible to participate. In prac- 
tice, it is quite likely, that the two programs would operate almost exactly alike, 
in spite of some differences in wording. 



Senator Cranston. Are you planning to ask for an appropriation 
of $23 million for the career opportunities program? 

Dr. Allen. We have asked for — iust a minute. 

Mr. Alford? 

Dr. Alford. We have requested this amount for fiscal year 1970. 

Senator Cranston. Have you iilamied what perecntage of whatever 
you asked for wdll be earmarked for veterans ? 

Dr. Alford. Yes, approximately 40 i^ercent in the current thinking. 

Senator Cranston. Were there any questions to submit from the 
minority side? 

I think that completes the questions we have for you at this point. 
I appreciate your participation, again. 

Before we recess these hearings until 9 :30 tomorrow in this room, 
I would like to indicate who will be heard from tomorrow. 

First, Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts will tentatively appear. 

Second, Joseph Camion, director, veterans affairs program, Na- 
tional Urban League. 

Third, Dr. Paul Cook, president of the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers College, former national chairman of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee and currently a member of the board of the AVC, who will be 
accompanied by Irving Panzer, legislative chairman, AVC. 

Fourth, Francis W. Stover, director, national legislative service, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Fifth, Donald W. White, director of the VAULT program, Web- 
ster College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sixth, lialph E. Po.ssigiiulo, national director of programs, AMVets. 

Seventh, (\ W. Dalbey, State suiiervisor of agricultural education. 
State department of public instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, represent- 
ing the American Vocational Association. 

Eighth, we ivill hear the witness who was expected to testify this 
morning, Edwin Christiansen, vice president of tiie National Farmers 
Union and president of the Minnesota Farmers Union. 

With that, we will now recess until 9 :30 tomorrow morning in this 
room. 

Thank you all very, very much. 

(Whereupon, at, 12 :20 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 :30 a.m., Wednesday, June 25, 1969.) 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR VETERANS 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1969 

U.S. SENAaTS, 

SuBCOMSirTTEE ON VeTERANS’ AlPFAIRS 
OP THE Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington^ D,G. 

The subcommittee met aifc 9 :40 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 6202, 
Now Senate Office Building, Senator Alan Cranston (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Cranston (presiding), Yarborough, Saxbe, a,nd 
Bellmon. 

Also present : Senators Kennedy, and Eagleton. 

Committee staff present : Kobert 0. Harris, staff director; Jonathan 
R. Steinberg, counsel; Phyllis Rock, professional staff member, and 
J oAnn Newman, minority staff member. 

Senator Ci^nston. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we resume hearings on nve bills relating to veterans’ 
education and training programs : 

S. 338 along with the amendment offered by Senator Yarborough, 
on his and my behalf, yesterday, S. 1998, S. 2036, S. 2361, and H.R. 
6808. 

Before I call upon our first witness for this morning’s testimony, I 
thought some very brief comments on yesterday’s testimony would be 
in order. In effect, the administration recommended to us yesterday that 
Congress defer consideration of all significant veterans’ legislation 
until it had received the report of the Special Presidential Committee 
on the yietnam Veteran. Although I can understand the reasons be- 
hind this recommendation, I do not believe that the subcommittee can 
ignore or defer its basic responsibility of evaluating the legislation be- 
fore us and of determining \vhether or not the present veterans edu- 
cation and training program is adequate to the needs of our returning 
veterans to assist them in obtaining ever-increasingly expensive educa- 
tion and training. 

^ In my view, unless substantive reasons are forthcoming why par- 
ticular remedial and liberalizing legislation should not now be enacted, 
I believe that this subcommittee must move ghead to consider and act 
upon the bills before us. 

I tliinlc this is particularly true with regard to S. 338 and its amend- 
ment which would very substantially increase educational and train- 
ing allowances across the board. Yesterday morning, in response to 
the delay of subcommittee consideration requested by the Veterans’ 
Administrator and the Commissioner of Education, 1‘said that I did 
not believe that such a postponement could be justified if it were 
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demonstrable that the present allowance rates were not providing 
veterans with a degree of assistance comparable to the proportion oi 
education costs covered under the Korean conflict GI bill. 

In this regard, I pointed out that, on the basis of Office of Educa- 
tion estimates, the Korean allowance rates enacted in 1952 provided 
then approximately 80 percent of the comprehensive costs of public 
higher education and 5Y percent of the comprehensive costs of private 
higher education. Applying these percentages to projections of 19Y0-Y1 
higher education costs — estimates that were made Y years ago — we find 
that the monthly educational assistance allowance rate, currently set at 
$130 for the single veteran, would have to be increased to between $1Y2 
and $189 in order to provide comparability with the proportion of 
Korean conflict coverage. 

I thinl: it is extremely significant that neither the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator nor the Commissioner of Education took any issue with these 
figures and with the conclusion that follows from them that a sub- 
stantial increase in the education and training allowances would seem 
clearly indicated. Iiadeed, Dr. James E. Allen, the Conimissioner of 
Education, in agreeing to provide the subcommittee with up-to-date 
estimates of the present and future costs of higher education, agreed 
that the figures on which the $1Y2 and $189 projections were based 
were conservative. 

Unless we receive contradictory testimony on the need for such in- 
creases, I believe that this subcommittee should give favorable con- 
sideration to providing equity for veterans struggling to pay for their 
programs of training and education with inadequate and dispropor- 
tionately low allowance rates. 

This morning I am delighted to welcome as our first witness my 
esteemed colleague from Massachusetts, a fellow member of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee and my immediate predecessor as 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy. As one of the cosponsors of S. 2361, 1 pledge my^ assistance 
to Senator Kennedy in all efforts to secure enactment of this new^ and 
very important program to provide much-needed assistance to disad- 
vantaged veterans. 

Senator Yarboeough. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the chair- 
man of this committee for the determination to press forward. Wliat 
we are hearing is the same old slowdown wo have had from administra- 
tion after administration. The VA has tried, always under the orders 
of the Bureau of the Budget, to defeat, obstruct, and delay the GI bill. 

I narrated some of that yesterday, how it took 8 years to get the bill 
we got. 

We had a big newspaper release in the last few days that the new 
VA Administrator was appointed for the purpose of pushing this legis- 
lation. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Yarborough. I thank you for the diligence, Mr. Chairman, 
with which you have started the hearings and the energy with which 
you are pushing them forward. 

Senator Cranstoit. Thank you. 

There is no quarrel about the fact that we are lagging far behind, 
and it seems to me if something should be done it should be done now. 

Senator Kennedy, I know you have other commitments. You may 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, A H.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator Kennedy. I'liank you, Mr. Chairman. 

.1 will move through my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity to testify 
today before the Subcommittee on V eterans’ Affairs. _ 

As chairman of the subcommittee during the last session of Congress, 
I found it a privilege and a chadlenge^ to work on the important vet- 
erans’ legislation which the sufcKjommittee handles. 

While I no longer serve on the subcommittee, as a member of the 
full Conj;mh;tee on I^abor and Public Welfare, I will follow closely all 
of tlie veterans’ legislation which comes before us. 

It is also an honor to be succeeded as chairman by a Senator for 
whom I hav(5 the greatest respect. 

Senator Alan Cranston has already shown himself to be dedicated, 
thorough, and candid in carrying out his legislative responsibilities. 
His interest follows in the great tradition of the distin^shed senior 
Senator from Texas, Senator Yarborough, whom all of us who have 
served in this body and on the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs 
hold in such esteem for his knowledge and understanding of the 
problems of the veterans of our great Nation. Our Nation’s vet- 
erans are fortunate in having Senator Cranston as chairman of the 
subcommittee, and I look forward, Mr. Chairman, to your leadership 
in this area. 

This Nation has a fundamental obligation to the men and women 
who have served so well in the Armed Forces, risking their lives and 
sacrificing opportunities to contribute to their country. 

We have over 26 million living veterans in the United States today, 
and veterans and their families make up close to half of our population. 

In 1966, approximately 6M,000 servicemen returned to civilian 
life. 

In 1967, there were 610,000' new veterans. 

In 1968, the figure for the year was 915,000. With a peak discharge 
of 110,000 servicemen in October. 

This year over 1 million GI’s who have seen service during the 
Vietnam conflict will return as civilians, at a rate of approximately 
90,000 a month. 

The figures will rise even further if the troop pullout and move 
toward peace which we all so fervently hope for is achieved in Vietnam. 

In my own State of Massachusetts we have over SOO'jOOO veterans. 

Seventy thousand of these have served during the Vietnam era. 

In 1068, approximately 20,000 GI’s returned to civilian life in 
Massachusetts. 

The present rate of return is approximately 1,350 a month. 

This Nation has long recognized -a commitment to assist all veterans, 
and especially to help returning servicemen during their readjustment 
as civilians. 

In particular, both because it is right and because it is in the national 
interest, for two and a half decades we have supported programs 
giving veterans educational benefits. 

There is no need to discuss in detail the value of education. 
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In financial terms alone, we need only note that estimated life-time 
income for men who have completed only 1 to 3 years of high school 
is $284,000 ; for men who have miisihed high school but not gone on to 
college, $341,000 ; and for persons with 4 years of college, $508,000. 

I am greatly disturbed that veterans eligible under the cold war 
GI bill, passed in 1966, have not been taking advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities. 

After World Yf ar II, 50 percent of the eligible veterans utilized the 
college and vocational traming which was available. 

After the Korean war, 42 percent of its veterans benefited from 
education and training programs. 

But of the Vietnam veterans discharged from 1966 through March 
1969, only 21 percent have utilized their benefits. 

.Many factors, of course, contribute to this low level of participation. 

One clear deterrent, and inequity, is the relatively low level of sup- 
port which we give our post-Korean and Vietnam veterans. 

The subcommittee has already received detailed testimony indicating 
that inflation in the cost of living and sharp increases in the cost of 
education have resulted in a present payment schedule far below that 
for World War II or Korean veterans. 

I support the higher payments called for in S. 338. I hope that 
the subcommittee will act favorably, both on the needed increases, and 
on identifying and acting on other causes of the low participation. 

In this regard, Mr. Chairman, I would like to express again my great 
admiration for Senator Ralph Yarborough — who fought for several 
long years to achieve passage of a cold war d bill and who con- 
tinues to fight today to see that it is strong and effective. 

I am particularly disturbed that veterans who can use education 
the most are utilizing the GI bill the least. These are the veterans at 
the time of discharge who have less than a high school education ; 448,- 
804 of veterans separated from 1966 through March 1969 had less than 
a high school education. This represented 21 percent of all separatees, 
or just over one in five. But of these persons, only 39,Y81 have par- 
ticipated under the GI bill. 

Tliis means, Mr. Chairman, that only one out of every 10 returning 
veterans without a high school education returns to school under the 
GI bill. This is a tragically wasted opportmiity. 

I am confident that the subcommittee will give the problem top 
priority in its work on veterans’ education. And it is tiiis problem 
which is the basis for S. 2361, a bill for “Educational services for 
veterans” which I have sponsored and which this subcommittee is 
currently considering. 

S. 2361 represents a two-pronged approach to encourage veterans 
with academic deficiencies to pursue their education. First, it seeks to 
make education more attractive by offering improved attention in a 
more a^mealing enviromnent than high school or adult education 
classes, oecond, it seeks to encourage colleges and other postsecondary 
institutions to develop programs and admit veterans, thereby ex- 
panding the educational opportunities open to the veteran. 

S. 2361 calls for a system of grants and contracts with postsecondary 
schools to develop programs for special counseling, tutoring, or other 
educational services especially for veterans. The basis for the proposal 
is that even though a veteran may have dropped out of high school or 
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had a mediocre record, presumably in his years in the service he has 
developed maturity and responsibility. 

If he does have the motivation to continue his education, we should 
recognize that he is a good prospect and that his high school record 
is an inaccurate indication of his ability and potential. We want to 
assure that he has a chance to develop fully and swiftly in the most 
conducive educational environment. 

One notion would be for postsecondary schools to give special 
preparatory training to veterans, right on the campus, strengthening 
their background so that they can gain admission to an institution 
of higher education. They could eventually attend the school which 
gave mem the training, or they could go elsewhere. 

Once a veteran with academic deficiencies is admitted and attending 
a postsecondary school he may still need special tutoring in order to 
succeed in his studies. Such assistance could be supported under this 
bill. 

Colleges and other schools could be encouraged to develop accelerated 
and concentrated programs of education for veterans, enabling them 
to earn a bachelor’s , degree in 2% or 3 years, for example, rather than 
the usual 4 years. For a person starting school at the age of 22, or 23, 
or older, perhaps with dependents and with a need to start earning 
money as soon as possible, this would be a tremendous help. 

Institutions of higher education also might establish a 5- or 6-year 
program of study for veterans — with an easier course load for those 
who do not have the background for more concentrated study or 
those who need to work full time while pursuing their education. 

Post-secondary schools also could develop programs to encourage 
and train veterans to pursue public service occupations to meet com- 
munity needs. They could offer special incentives and courses to 
become teachers in disadvantaged areas, or to work in social action 
programs, or to join undermanned police departments. 

One idea which might be incorporated into some of these programs 
would be to hire older veterans, in their later years of college, to help 
the incoming students. 

Mr. Chairman, I see S. 2361 as a complement to, not a substitute for, 
other efforts to increase participation by disadvantaged veterans. 

In 1967, Congress amended the G.I. bill to allow returning service- 
men to collect benefits for high school without being charged against 
their entitlement. I further support applying the same policy for 
veterans who have not even finished elementary school. 

Statistics show, however, that the 1967 amendment has not been 
enough to improve participation. 

I iim convinced that increasing the level of payments to more nearly 
cover tuition and the cost of living will stimulate more veterans to 
apply for and use their benefits. 

Programs enabling a veteran to study full time on an actual campus 
will make studying more appealing than adult education courses or 
high school — especially for veterans today, who are in their twenties or 
over, have matured since joining the service, and have undergone 
grueling physical and psychological experiences while on active duty. 

Finally, encouraging all postsecondary schools to take a special 
interest in veterans would greatly increase both the incentive and the 
opportunity to use tlie G.I. bill. 
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The last two points I have raised — the appeal of a regular post- 
secondary environment, and the value of getting schools interested in 
veterans — are the thrusts behind S. 2361. 

I want to stress, Mr. Chairman, that I am not talking about a pro- 
gram to allow colleges and universities to skim off the cream of the 
crop. 

First, of all, “institutions of higher education” is defined in S.2361 
to cover a whole range of nondegree technical vocational and other- 
schools in addition to regular colleges and universities. In line with 
other veterans programs, the committee might consider an even broader- 
definition. 

Second, the bill is expressly aimed at encouraging postsecondary 
schools to take not the best students, but rather those who would not 
normally qualify for admission! We want to induce schools to take a 
chance on the man "who on paper looks weali, but who we know is 
responsible and motivated to do the job. 

Third, I would expect the program to have a multiplier effect. Wien 
schools see that veterans are capable, they will, hopefully, expand their- 
own efforts to take returning servicemen. And, presumably, other- 
schools will observe this success and develop programs on their own 
initiative. 

I am aware that in the past most veterans programs have offered 
direct services or payments to individual veterans, rather than grants 
to institutions. But certainly the mere fact that things have been done 
one way in the past should not close our minds to new approaches 
in the present and in the future. 

_S. 2361 as drafted vests primary and overall authority in the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. This is extremely important for a 
nuniber of reasons. 

_ First, the Veterans’ Administration has vast and valuable experience 
m programs of education, vocational training, special education, re- 
habilitation and other related activities. It has operated the World 
War II GI bill, the Korean war GI bill, and now the so-called cold 
war GI bill. 

_ Second, the VA deals with and for veterans all the time and ob- 
viously has a firsthand awareness of their problems and needs and 
potentials. 

Third’ the Veterans’ Administration has a clear and direct respon- 
sibility to veterans. It would not dilute programs or risk any de- 
emphasis of the unique role of the VA. 

S. 2361 also contains provisions to insure cooperation with the Com- 
missioner of Education. It would be foolish not to benefit from his 
s|)ecial expertise with grant programs, with postsecondary schools, 
with assistance to the disadvantaged, and with education matters 
generally. 

But we certainly should not weaken the focus and authority in the 
^terans’ Admimstration or mingle the program with nonveteran 
efforts. 

The most effective procedure for maxi/jiiziiig cooperation, handling 
the grants efficiently, and safegiarding the best interests of the vet- 
erans is an open question. I am sure that all parties concerned with and 
responsible for veterans programs will contribute to the discussion,, 
and I look forward to furtlier comment. I am also sure that considera- 
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tion of the procedural question will not hamper objective analysis of 
the underlying proposal— to give grants to postsecondary schools to 
develop programs uniquely for veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation has a rare opportunity to assist and 
benefit from the men who have broken out of disadvantaged back- 
grounds and matured in the service. If we follow through with full 
veterans programs, including educational services for veterans, 
we can insure that returning servicemen will not revert to unproduc- 
tive lives in ghetto or other areas. Rather, veterans whose horizons and 
aspirations nave been broadened in the service can continue to con- 
tribute to our national welfare as constructive, well-educated citizens. 

We have an obligation both to the men as individuals and to so- 
ciety as a whole to give them the chance. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. Senator Kennedy. I thank 
you in behalf of the subcommittee for that very excellent and con- 
structive statement. 

I would like to ask you just one thing. I realize your time is limited. 

In reviewing the prepared statements of Mr. J oseph Cannon and Mr. 
Donald White, statements that will be presented shortly, I note that 
both of them have sounded a rather ominous warning about the dan- 
ger of appeal that militancy might have for the black veteran who 
returns to society from a relatively egalitarian military system and 
does not find equal opportunity at home. 

We have a situation in the Armed Forces where there is a great deal 
of equality, and there are promises of that in our society when they 
return, and they return and find that those promises often are not kept. 
Some of these promises are in Government programs which are ^-ated 
but are unfulfilled, and, obviously, there are other aspects of life in our 
society that breed that condition. 

I wonder if you have any comments on our responsibilities to seek 
to deal with that dangerous and unfair situation. 

Senator Ejennedy. Well, I think they have recognized an extremely 
important matter, on which far too little thinking has been done. 

I think another indicator of that same sentiment among many of our 
minority groups who have served in the Armed Forces is the reenlist- 
ment rate, where we find, for example, that in Vietnam reenlistment 
among blacks and minorities is around tvice that among whites. Any 
kind of questioning of these servicemen brings the realization of the- 
very point that you have mentioned this mommg — ^the real, basic lack 
of opportunities in so many aspects of our society here at home. 

I think that this should be a matter of considerable thought and 
concern, certainly for this committee. 

I think there has been far too little thought given generally to the 
readjustment problems of veterans in our society today. The problems 
are compounded by the fact that veterans returning froni the Vietnam 
war are coming back into a society that, in all too many instances, has 
not really involved itself in the conflict and feels very little a part of it. 
This absence of a warm reception and of appreciation for sacrifice is 
quite contrary to the experience, certainly, in World War II. And even 
then, I think any fair ^udy vrould show, the veterans who came back 
from World War II had serious problems of adjustment. The problems 
are going to be much more intense, much more difficult for those whose- 
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skins are a different color, or who come from an area of our country 
» which has failed to provide full opportunityfor its citizens. 

, j I think it is a point to which we have given much too little thought, 

j, and I certainly share your concern and hope that _we might be able 

to think seriously about it and see what, if anything, can really be 
i I done. 

I I would hope also that additional kinds of incentives, such as those 

[ suggested in the field of education by the legislation which I out- 

I lined this morning, might be able to contribute to better understand- 

I ing and a better feeling of equality for young returning veterans. 

J For I think that there has been a strong commitment and willing- 

' I ness among the young people of this Nation, which all of us have 

, I seen in recent times, to attack tlie problems of discrimination, and 

j the problems of poverty and the lack of opportunity. 

' Perhaps we can follow the lead of the young people of this country, 

i and seek to provide a greater sense of under^anding so that adjust- 

ment would not be as difficult. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. Those are helpful com- 
ments, and I think it is a subject wliich should be explored further. 

Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator Yarborough. Senator Kennedy, it is a great pleasure to see 
you before this subcommittee on which you served as chairman, and 
in which capacity, both as chairman of this subcommittee and a mem- 
ber of the full committee, you very diligently worked here to give 
these veterans an opportunity in life, give them the readjustment op- 
portunities necessary for them to have full opportunity to pursue 
. civilian life after return from service that will not leave them disad- 

; vantaged with their contemporaries. 

"V^riien a man enters military service, his contemporary either goes 
to school or enters a job and gets seniority in the job. So this is a re- 
' , adjustment bill, not a iDonus bill. 

I want to commend you again on the great diligence you have 
shown in veterans' matters. 

I know, I was chairman of this subcommittee for a time, and you 
j were very diligent there. 

I Of returning veterans, most are not disadvantaged in the respect 

,, covered by S. 2361. It is those who are disadvantaged who are the 

’ particular subject of your exchange with the chairman. We want 

to see them get an opportunity in life, but the figures introduced yes- 
! terday show that of all cold war veterans, 6,155,000 eligible for 

] this training have been discharged, and, of those, only 1,232,000 have 

I taken any training. That is only 20 percent, 1 out of 5 . 

I Of all those discharged, only 11 percent were non-white. Of the 

! • 6,155,000 discharged, with only 11 percent non- white, that is rouglily 

700,000 non- whites, and take that from the 6,155,000, and you would 
have 5,400,000 who are white. 

Now, all that have gone to school, blacks and whites together, are 
only 1,200,000. 

Of these separated, 50 percent had 12 years of education, and were 
ready for college, half of that 6,000,000. ^ 

Tliis slowdo-\vn in the Veterans’ .A.dministration tried to defeat the 
program, because they have opposed these GI bills all these years. 
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If we take only the Vietnam veterans, only 621,000, or 21 percent 
of them, have used the GI bill. And, again, 11 percent of those being 
blapks, that would be some 350,000. You would have about 2,550,000 
wliites. And whites and blacks both, only 621,000 have either gone to 
school, high school, college, on-the-job training, and all other training. 
This is an abysmal record for the Veterans’ Administration to make. 

If only the 50 percent with 12 years high school, and the 69 percent 
white went to school, you would have millions going. They are not 
even getting those who were already ready for college and fully 
qualified. 

This is one of the worst slowdowns I have ever seen. 

_And this language of the new Administrator, talking about the 
Vietnam veterans, m my opinion, was an effort to screeii out all the 
cold war veterans. 

I want to submit questions to this new Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs -who went into office with such a fanfare, that he was going 
to be so much better than past Administrators because he "was going 
to get the veterans a chance. The first thing he said was, “Don’t pass 
anything; let us study it.” 

This bill would give evei^ cold war veteran a chance to go to school, 
Vietnam as well as non- Vietnam. 

Senator Kennedy. J ust tw’o comments. One of the reasons my pro- 
gram is for the disadvantaged — not only black, but also -white poor — 
is that, going beyond the figures which you mentioned on the ex- 
tremely limited number who have taken advantage of the cold war 
GI bill, the figures for those that have less than a high school educa- 
tion are even more dramatic. 

Senator Yaeborough. I believe it is 1 out of 10. 

Senator Kennedy. That is right. 

The second point is that we have at the present time the reenlist- 
ment rate for blacks and minority groups almost double, and sometimes 
triple, the rate for whites. 

You can_ also find that the reenlistment rates for the poor, even 
whites, is higher than any other economic median income. 

What we are trying to do is at least provide for those people. If 
they want to stay in the Armed Forces we ought to make those oppor- 
tunities available. But the Armed Forces should not be the only 
available option for lack of opportunity in this country. Eeturning 
servicemen should not be cut out of civilian possibilities either because 
of the color of their skin, or as you pointed out so dramatically and 
well, because they have been interrupted in terms of education or jobs. 
Disadvantaged and minority vetmans deserve our helping hand -\vhen 
they come back to this country, just like the more -fortunate veterans. 

Senator Yarborough. I agree with you. Senator Kennedy, and that 
is why I am pleased you gave me an opportunity to cosponsor your 
bill. 



The tragic thing about this data, is that 20 percent of the eligibles, 
that means those having over 6 months training and are honorably 
t ffiarged, tliat 20 percent have taken college, high school, on-the- 
job training, and all kinds of training, combined, so that only one 
out of five got any kind of training whatsoever. For instance," they 
didn’t have to be a high school graduate to go to a vocational school. 

I think this is one of the most tragic records of failure that we liave 
ever had. 
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Senator EIennedt. I have heard you speak firmly and profitably on 
tins— on the shortcomings of the Veterans’ Administration is com- 
municating to veterans the opportunities which are available in that 
reject. I am in agreement with you. 

Senator Yakborough. Where 50 percent of the World War II 
veterans took this training, and 42 percent of the Korean veterans 
took it, I think if the veterans now knew about it, they would take 
advantage of it, especially if we raised allowances to compare with the 
earlier rates. 

Thank you very much. We will now insert a statement from the 
Senator from New York, Mr. Javits. 

STATEMENT EEOM HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A TT.S. SENATOR EROM 

THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

The President recently annoimced that 25,000 American troops 
woiild soon be withdrawn from Vietnam, and that further reductions 
in the 540,000-man American force may be forthcoming. Even without 
this reduction in the troop level, over 1 million GI’s are expected to 
mo itl^ ^his year, at the ra,te of approximately 90,000 a 

The time has come for Congress to take a close look at the w^elcome 
which our country will be giving the men returning home and at the 
veterans benefits which will be available to them. Since World War 
II, our country has mainta-ined a commitment to these young men who 
have devoted years of their lives to our country and have risked 
meir lives in its service. In order to continue to honor this commitment 
to its fullest, we must make sure that the GI bill of today is in keep- 
ing with the needs of the veterans of today, and that the results it 
achieves are m the best interests of both the individual veteran and 
of our Nation. 

The veteran of today deserves benefits which are comparable to those 
winch were offered to veterans of the Second World War and Korean 
war. The veteran returning from V’etnam took leave of his home, his 
mends, and his family, and often interrupted his education or delayed 
his career plans, in order to join our Armed Forces overseas. We must 
not allow the division over our role in Vietnam to keep us from uniting 
in an effort to provide the veteran with the full range of benefits he 
deserves. 

One of the most glaring deficiencies in ou^resent GI benefits is the 
level of educational assistance allowances. Gl education benefits fre- 
quently do not serve those who are most in need of them. Times have 
changed and costs have skyrocketed since the GI bill was enacted, but 
education benefits have not kept pace. A single veteran is now entitled 
to an allowance of $780 for attending college full time for 6 months. 
Yet the average tuition at better Imown colleges for 6 months is $840, 
or $60 more than the veteran’s allowance. In addition to his tuition, 
the veteran must pay for his room and board as well as books, clothing, 
and other living expenses. The GI bill is of great benefit to the middle- 
ineome veteran whose jiarents can afford to finance his education, but 
1 ® ctisadvantaged youth who must support himself. 

Of the 2.7 million Vietnam veterans who have reentered civilian life, 
only 521,000, or less than 20 percent, have enrolled in training pro- 
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grams or resumed their education. Tliis is far below the 50 percent of 
veterans who went to school under the GI bill after World War II or 
the 42 percent who participated after the Korean war. 

President Nixon recently asked the new Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration to investigate the reasons behind the m*eat drop in 
number of veterans who are going to college under the Glbill. It would 
appear that one of the key reasons will be found to be the inadequacy of 
present benefits. Youths who are not financially independent to begin 
with simply camiot afford to take advantage of the educational benefits 
offered by the GI bill as it now stands. 

For these reasons I cosponsored the bill introduced by Senator Yar- 
borough which would substantially raise GI educational assistance 
allowances. The bill would raise the allowance for a single veteran 
attending school full time from $130 to $190 a month, and would make 
corresponding increases for veterans attending school part time and 
for those with dependents. I would lil?:e to emphasize the importance 
of prompt passage of this measure, to insure that today’s veterans 
receive benefits which allow them to meet the current costs of a sound 
education. 

But such increases would have no effect on those veterans who are 
most deprived educationally — those who have never ^aduated from 
the eighth grade. Under the present cold war GI bill a veteran may 
receive benefits to complete high school without losing his eligibility 
for college benefits, but a veteran who wishes to coi^lete elementary 
school is elipble for no benefits at all. Under the Korean GI bill, a 
veteran could receive benefits for elementary school. 

Senator Dominick has introduced a bill which I co^onsored that 
■would include elementary education in the cold war GI bill. There 
are approximately 129,000 veterans separated from the service during 
the post-Korean conflict period who have less than an eighth-grade 
education. In order that these men no longer be deprived of the educa- 
tion wliich they need land deserve, I urge that Senator Dominick’s bill 
be promptly enacted. 

I would like at this point to call attention to a bill which I intro- 
duced to assist veterans who desire jobs rather than education. Known 
a.s the Veterans Employment and Kelocation Assistance Act of 1969, 
it would establish a nationwide system to help veterans find jobs which 
match their skills, and would provide financial assistance where relo- 
cation is necessary to take advantage of the best job opportunities. I 
have requested that hearings be held on this bill as soon as possible, 
in order that the vital assistance it provides would be available to the 
veterans returning from Vietnam now. 

These bills;— -Senator Yarborough’s to raise educational benefits. 
Senator Dominick’s to include elementary school in the GI bill, and 
niy bill to help veterans find jobs, as well as Senator Kennedy’s bill 
to provide special educational services for disadvantaged veterans — 
would go a long way toward helping veterans obtain the education 
and employment which will allow them to earn adequate incomes for 
the rest of their lives. It has been demonstrated that investments made 
in education and proper job placement are paid back to America many 
•times over in the form of increased taxable income and decreased 
unemployment and welfare payments — and decreased social tension 
and disorder. 
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The returning veteran presents an excellent opening to contribute 
to a solution of the Nation’s critical problems of poverty and lack of 
for minority groups. If this chance is used correctly, it 
T 1 in the form of social dividends and national 

stability. If tills chance is missed, the resulting frustration and anger 
could only further polarize an already-strained nation. 

benator YARBoimuGH. We now receive a statement from the Senator 
:.roin Alaska, Mr. Stevens. 



STATEMENT OE HON. TED STEVENS, A U.S. SENATOR EROM THE 

STATE OE ALASKA 

Senator Stevens. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to take this opportunitv to 
fP^ors^^ to those of my colleagues to S. 338. 

This bill will provide increased educational opportunities for cold 
war veterans. We are all aware of the many sacrifices that these men 
have made for their country. It is a matter of simple iustice that we 
now show our appreciation by helping them further their education. 

As benator Yarborough noted when he introduced S. 338, our cur- 
rent level of assistance is 46 percent below the national average cost 
01 education. The assistance level will be raised by this bill in all 
categories of enrollment, whether full, three-quaifer, or half-time. We 
are all cognizant that previous recipients of the GI bill have paid 
back our investment in their education two and three times over in the 
lorm of increased taxable income. 

We are Iginfully aware of the rapid rise in the cost of living and 
education.^ This bill will reflect that rise in increased benefits. 

important part of S. 338 is the section to grant loans up to 
5{)1,000 to allow veterans to obtain a private pilot’s license that mav 
inaccessible to him because of the high cost involved. 

With the provision granted in this bill, the veteran may now pursue 
his goal and qualify for further training in aviation. This bill will be 
ext'iemely beneficial to Alaskan veterans because of the extensive and 
ever-increasmg use of aircraft in the State. 

- I ’ I appreciate your allowing me the time to submit 

tins testimony. Thank you. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. Senator. 

Our next witness is Joseph Cannon, Director of Veterans Affairs 
Program, National Urban League. 

Mr. Cannon, we are happy to have you with us. 



STATEMENT OE JOSEPH CANNON, ACTING- DIRECTOR, VETERANS’ 
AEEAIRS PROGRAM, NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. 

a?' members of the committee: 

I he National Urban League appreciates this invitation and the 
opportunity to appear before this Senate Subcommittee on Veterans’ 
Affairs to add to its body of knowledge the information and evidence 
the league has accumulated over the years as experts in the areas 
with which you are now concerned. 

The National Urban League is a professional community service 
organization founded in 1910 to secure equal opportunity for Negro 
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citizens and other disadvantaged persons. It is nonpartisan and inter- 
racial in its leadership and staff. The National Urban League has 
affiliates in 94 cities, embracing 34 States and the District of Columbia. 
Its national headquarters is in New York City. The executive director 
is Mr. Wliitney M. Young, J r. 

A trained, professional staff conducts the day-to-day activities of 
the league, using the techniques and disciplines of social work in 
performing its services. This staff numbers more than 800 paid em- 
ployees whose operations are reinforced by some 8,000 volunteers who 
apply expert knowledge and experience to the resolution of racial 
problems. 

My name is Joseph Cannon. I am the acting director of the National 
Urban League's Office of Veterans’ Affairs, supervising the work of an 
assistant director and a staff specialist. In furtherance of our veterans 
programs across the Nation we have a veterans affairs coordinator, 
who is a staff member of nine local urban league affiliates located 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, New Orleans, At- 
lanta, Pittsburgh, New York City, and Washington, D.C. All of 
these coordinators are veterans. 

Our task is to assist as many Negro and other minority-group re- 
turning servicemen as possible in a total readjustment to civilian life. 
W^e do this in partnership with Federal, State, and municipal agencies, 
as well as innumerable civic and business groups, utilizing the full 
resources of all the Urban League affiliates. 

A unique feature of our program lies in the agreement that we 
have with the Department of Defense in that we receive basic per- 
sonnel data on those emerging minority group servicemen who elect 
to participate in our program 90 to 120 days in advance of their 
separation date. This gives us the capability to : ^ 

tl) Correspond with the individual while he is still in the service. 

(2) Consolidate additional background information on the service- 
man. 

^3) Determine his specific needs. 

(4) Prograin the individual with a view to meeting his needs as 
rapidly as possible upon his release from the service. 

I am deeply grateful for the invitation to appear before the subcom- 
mittee today in order to present our views on the legislation being con- 
sidered here. 

The National Urban League wholeheartedly supports the four bills 
before this subcommittee related to veterans’ affairs. In some cases, 
however, we feel the legislation could be expanded. 

We especially welcome S. 2361, wluch is more closely related to our 
own efforts. The average GI returning to civilian life has a difficult 
time adjusting, but for the black GI, the cards are frequently over- 
whelmingly stacked against him because of a long history of depriva- 
tion. Too many young black citizens are entering the services untrained 
and frequently lacking the necessary schooling to meet the require- 
ments of industry today. Tlie time spent in the service, which may 
benefit some, in too many cases blocks any opportunity to develop the 
skills necessary to compete in the open market for jobs. Their lack of 
education makes it practically impossible to go on to any course of 
higher learning and earnings. 
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In September of 1967, the National Urban Lea^e recogmzed this 
need for special assistance to black veterans and other minorities, and 
created the Office of Veterans’ Affairs to help these potential commu- 
ni^ leaders solve their various problems. 

Our office, over a relatively short period of time, has successfully as- 
sisted in the solution of a multitude of problems for more than 65 
percent of some 26,000 black veterans who have requested help through 
our local affiliates. Specifically, this assistance has been in the areas of 
employment (4,521), housing (529), training (1,345), education 
(2,841), health and welfare services (423), legal services (160), and 
in the broad area of general counseling on veterans’ benefits (7^459) , 

While we recognize that these statistics represent only a dent m the 
massive task confronting us, we feel that they also represent a sizable 
accomplishment in view of our limited staff and a limited budget. 

It should also be noted that the National Urban League has assisted 
many more returning veterans than the above statistics indicate. The 
additional actiidty has taken place in local affiliates where we have no 
veterans’ affairs coordinators, and, therefore, we are not in a position 
at this time to render reportable statistics on these es±':a services. We 
can state with reasonable assurance, however, that all our Urban 
League affiliates participate in the veterans’ affairs pro(p:am and assist 
those referred or who seek our specialized services. 

The Office of Veterans’ Affairs has taken advantage of all known 
educational resources as illustrated by a recent agreement made with 
the National Center for College Admissions, located in Oak Brook, 111. 
This agreement offers veterans particijiating in our program an oppor- 
tunity to register in any one of more than 110 colleges in 40 States 
at no cost to the individual. 

Since the beginning of that agreement in early 1969, 314 Negro GI’s 
have registered with the Center. 

We recognize that a private agency cannot do the whole job and 
that the Nation’s efforts must be greatly expanded. Government sup- 
port is essential. 

In a June 5 statement announcing the nomination of Donald E. 
Johnson as Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, President Nixon said 
that he was shocked “to find that the numbei- of veterans from Vietnam 
who were applying for benefits under the GI bill of rights to allow 
them to go to college was much lower than in either World War II or 
in Korea.” 

To make current veteran programs available to the largest possible 
number of veterans, Mr. Nixon has appointed a President’s Committee 
on the Vietnam Veteran and charged the committee with providing 
answers to three maj or questions ; 

(1) How can we help more veterans to benefit from existing 
programs? 

(2) Plow can we design programs to help those veterans who need 
help the most — ^the undereducated, ill-trained, hitherto unemployed or 
imderenmloyed? 

(3) !l^w can we improve the overall program^ of veterans’ benefits 
so that it meets the specific challenges of our society and the needs of 
the veterans? 

The Office of Veterans’ Affairs shares Mr. Nixon’s concern about 
veterans of the current war as well as other ex-servicemen who seek our- 
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services. In the first 18 months of our operation we have encountered 
many problems, some of which may tend to suggest answers to the 
President’s questions. 

The five major problem areas we have encountered are related to : 

(1) The inability of the emerging serviceman to get information 
on how to pursue further education or on available educational pro- 
grams before he is separated from the service. 

(2) The need to assist the Negro serviceman by planning for his 
total readjustment in terms of not only his education out also employ- 
ment, housing, and health and welfare services. 

(3) The inability of the returning serviceman to obtain income that 
can adequately sustain him in education or training programs while 
waiting for as long as 3 months for Veterans’ Administration compen- 
sation to begin. 

(4) The fact that the present GI bill provides only a basic $130-a- 
month allowance which the veteran must use to pay everything— sub- 
sistence, tuition, and cost of books. 

(5) The failure of the average Negro (tI to obtain skills in militpy 
service which can easily Be transferred to civilian jobs providing 
upward mobility in terms of pay and status. 

We would like to see legislation enacted which would help tO' 
solve these five major i^oblems. As a first step, benefits should be ex- 
panded to at least a World War II standard, providing funds for 
books, tuition, and a maintenance subsistence allowance commensurate 
with the spiraling cost of education and living costs. 

Current benefite are not comiirehensive enough to attract the aver- 
age black GI who at the same^ time must try to solve problems of 
housing, medical services for his family, et cetera. This means that 
even when a veteran is dedicated and highly motivated, he may not 
be able to pursue his education upon return to civilian lire. As it now 
stands, only veterans with good part-time employment or assured 
parental support are likely to take advantage of these educational 
programs. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me address myself to another im- 
portant area which this subcommittee should be aware of. We are 
now talking about bringing the American GI home from Vietnam. 
Some 26,000 are already slated for return and there is speculation that 
many more thousands will also be returned. The return of these 
servicemen may pose additional problems for the black GI. As an 
increased number of veterans come back to civilian life, it will become 
increasingly more^ difficult for minority-group returnees to find good 
housing and good j obs. 

To be sure, we have made progress in the elimination of racial 
discrimination in this country, but we all know that racism still exists. 
The Office of Veterans’ Alffairs had already estimated that some 100,000 
minority servicemen would be returning to the cities of this Nation in 
1989-YO. Many of them will be approached by black militants eager 
to capitalize on their resentments and their skills in demolition, sabot- 
age, hand-to-hand combat, discipline, and organizational ability. 

We know that the average veteran, whatever his race, is dedicated 
to his country and wants to follow the American way of life. There 
is, however, a clear and present danger that many black veterans will 
be enlisted in the army of militants ix he is disillusioned and frustrated 
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in liis attempt to find meaningful employment, liousing, and educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Our veterans have served their country well, and whether they be- 
come a part of established society or enroll in the active protest move- 
ment w'lli depend largely on what they face when they return. For 
them, Mr. Chairman, there can be no return to the “status quo.” 

I thank you. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. We appreciate your very 
helpful and constructive and very interesting testimony. 

In regard to that final note about the danger that disenchanted 
black veterans will be enlisted in the army of militants if they are 
disillusioned by failure to find meaningful full employment and mean- 
ingful opportunity and an equal opportunity in our society after they 
have been defending our country in the armed services, I would appre- 
ciate your expanding a bit now on that theme, and on that danger in 
the ligiit of what your own experiences are, and in the light of what 



Senator Kennedy and I had to say earlier on tliat. 
Have you had personal experiences ir 



~ y ; — — in your orgunizcition with, ro- 
gard to this danger and situation in this country ? 

I was struck by the similarity of what you independently had come 
to say on this point, and a coming witness had to say on this point. 

Could you expand on this ? 

Mr. Cannon. I cannot document this matter at this point. However, 
verbal reports from our field staff substantiate several instances of 
militant attempts to attract our black emerging servicemen. We have 
pceived liite reports from other than black sources. I recall a specific 
incident in which a staff member expressed serious concern in the case 
of a veteran who had tycome frustrated after attempting to secure 
employment and educational assistance through a Federal agency, and 
announced his intent to join a group, who would do something about 
the situation. 

Consequently, we certainly feel that there is this danger when the 
veteran comes back to his community after experiencing, as has been 
iiidicatedj t.h.6 most advtincod form of intBgration that oiir coiiiifery has 
ever known, in the armed services, and becoming frustrated w>hen he/ 
can’t obtain, if you will, eating money. 

We are especially cqncerned-;-and therein lies the basis for our 
attempt to rapidly adjust this individual, or to meet his needs as, 
rapidly as possible, once the veteran returns to his community. 

Senator Cranston. I want to ask you a bit more about that, but I 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Senator arborough. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A witness tyom my home State is testifying on a general education 
bill downstsiirs. I have a statement to make there, and I will come 
back as soon as I finish there. 

Mr. Cannon, you have presented information that is very valuable? 
to us, and I am glad to have it. 

In your piypared statement you say of the 26,000 black veterans who 
requested help, only 2,841 took educational training. That is about 11 
percent. 

Those that ask for help tlirough your local affiliates, the 26,000, 
whty percentage were they of all black veterans returning during that 
period of time? What percentage do you estimate asked for help 
through the Uitban League Veterans’ Affairs Committee ?' 
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submit that for the record if you 

ttXo^’ T if helping veterans, and they say, “Join the 

American Legion, or the Blinded War Veterans 

Most veterans, hoivever, don't belong to these oro^aniyTtirmc! t 

venture to say that the 26,000 are not 10 percent of the black veterans 
ijo i-eBirned during that time, are they ? veterans 

Mr. Cannon. I would like to check tliat. 
frive"uffigu^r'"°''°"^^^ ^ appreciate it if you can check it and 

Senator Yarborough. Point 1 in your prepared statement vou list 

encouraged. The ’first one 
^ the inability of the emerging serviceman to get information on 

befni^° farther education or on available educational proo-rams 

Mr. Gannon. That is correct. 

Tfe have taken the executive ofiices over the 
coals, and they say they are briefing the veterans. You have found 
th|^ do not obtain that information" Is that correct? 

rpi n ^ j tll6 plriC6 tind ff6t I 10 ITI 6 . I AYGllt tllrono*h nnp 

o' ‘>*0 26,000 aiiry'it as'SS 

great body of college education 
whole iimicu- remmcWou timt in California the 

they cliarge only $fo for a half a year 

shouirnorbiTveri^^^^ S°! »”d 

tto, In a„to ..jS:„S2e£.s,“ "‘'”- 

told that the"oTacIuates tliprp ^ ^ 

loge gj-aduates“ from a an, all, n-eak collf^°Uh a SZwe°“L“^' 
a2-cG0— C9— pt. 1 a ' 
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But I want to point out that the on-the-joh training and on-the-iarm 

training will enable many to get education. 

Afte? World War II, 50 percent of the veterans went to college. 
There 'were claims of a boondoggle. In my own States, i 

veterans took carpenti’y or cabinetmaking or something that had not 
been available to them before, and there was a cry of boondogglmg. 
The GI bill in the Korean conflict tightened it up. I don t go tor that 

if it is to the disadvantage of the veteran. 4 . , 

I say any veteran who got some training added to his competency 111 
life. I don’t care whether he finished grade school, or learned carpen- 
try, he added to his capability. 



Under the present regulations, as you knowj a school has to be 111 

. . ^ o rrf V A tllA llV-bV- 



existence 2 or 3 years and have the approval ot the VA so tlie nj -D>- 
night barber colleges and so forth are not there. It is a regular estab- 

lismnent. . ^ j. • • n n „ 

We ought to encourage these veterans to get some training, i he tact 

that they may not follow it in life is beside the point. U e know that 
of all the students who enter college as freshmen, (0 percent change 
their intended profession by the time they finish their sophomore year 
in college. I don’t consider that money thrown away or lost if a trainee 
changes his objective. 

I hope that we can get this message to all of these veterans, white, 
black, and the ones that are the most disadvantaged of all, the Mexican- 
Americans in my State. The average Mexican- American bas only hall 
as many years of schooling as the average black. Ihey are at the bottom 

of the list. ^ , ,, . • >T*r , 

The chairman knows this. Our two States together contain 
cent of all tlie Mexican- American population m the United btates. 
They are the ones at the bottom of the scale in education and in earn- 
in^s. 

So I commend you for what you are doing, and I hope that your 
work to effectively solve these problems will inci^ase. ■ 

It took an 8-year fight to pass the last bill. The Defense Department 
came up year after year and said we shouldn t pass the bill, that the 

men wouldn’t reenlist. nr i -n i 

So no serviceman need fear that anymore. Under this Gi bill, he 
can reenlist multiple times, and still get the training when he comes 
out. We have done away with the provision that he must come out as 

soon as he can to take advantage of this. 

Now, he can get his high school education free. He doesn't use up 
any entitlement until he starts to college. 

Another point is, under other GI oills, he got a bigger allowiiice 
if he was married or had one child, or a dependent mother and father. 
The increased allowance wa s limited to two dependents. 

Now, if he has seven children, he gets an increased allowance per 
child. This gives the family man more help— true, it is very small— 
but i'f he is determined to get an education, this is the best bill we have 
had, though lower in payments. That is why we have S. 338 and others. 

Senator Dominick’s bill would provide— the bill I got through last 
time for free high school education. He ivould extend it to free grade 
school education. Then they could use their entitlement for college. 
The staff tells me I am called to the other committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Thank you, Mr. Cannon. I hox)e we ean get as many of these 
veterans as possible. It isn’t only to give them an opportunity in life, 
but the Nation needs their increased skills. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. Senator. i 

To return to the point of the black militants’ effort to recruit return- 
ing black veterans, do you have any knowledge as to the success or 
failure ? 

Are they successfully recruiting in some instances ? 

Mr. Cannon. I have no evidence as to the success or failure of recruit- 
ing efforts on the part of any militant group. However, we are seri- 
ously concerned about this matter. 

Senator Cranston. Is there any movement of any significance to- 
ward any black veterans organization being formed ? 

Mr. Cannon. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Cranston. Could you briefly give us some additional de- 
tails on the specific type of assistance that your organization pro- 
vides for veterans, and about the types of problems that they facei 
And could you, in doing that, please explain the methods of communi- 
cation that you use in providing this assistance and the types of in- 
dividuals who have been efiiective in doing this. 

In this connection, I note that on page 4 of your statement you cited 
one of the major problem areas is the veteran’s inability to secure 
information on programs before separation from service, the point 
that was stressed so much by Senator rarborough. 

What steps has the Urban League been taking, or can it take, to 
help alleviate this problem? And do you have any further evaluation 
or suggestion as to what both the VA and the Department of Defense 
are doing or should be doing to meet this problem ? 

Mr. Cannon. As previously mentioned, Mr. Chairman, we consider 
as a unique feature of our program the agreement that we have with 
the Department of Defense which affords us the privilege, should a 
veteran desire to participate in our program, to receive basic person- 
nel data on that individual 90 to 120 days in advance of his separation. 

I am_ saying in effect, that commensurate with his reeiilistment 
counseling, once the individual has indicated that he elects to go out 
of the service, he is counseled on the National Urban League’s Vet- 
erans Affairs Program. Should the individual elect to participate in 
our program, the services in turn submit the individuars personal 
data to our national headquarters. This data simply consists of the 
individual’s name, his rank, his address upon induction into the serv- 
ice, his military occupational specialty, his address upon separation 
from the service, where he is going to, and his ETS, which is his 
actual separation date. 

Upon receipt of this information at our national headquarters, a de- 
termination is made as to whether or not this individual is returning 
to a location at which w'e have a veterans’ affairs coordinator. If this 
be the case, we forward the information to our stall’ member so that 
he may process the individual at that locale. 

I would reiterate that this is 2 or 3 months before the individual is 
separated from the service. 

The veterans’ affairs coordinator in turn communicates with the 
individual. This communication consists of a jiacket of, initially, a 
personalized letter, essentially congratulating him on the completion 



of his tour, and •welcoming- him back to tiie community, and also in- 
forming him on our program. 

Also included is a brochure which provides details on our program 
with respect to what we are trying to do on the veterans behalf. 

We also include in the ])acket a questionnaire that is designed e.ssen- 
tially to solicit more of the individuars personal background history 
and iiis specilic needs. 

Are you going l)ack to your job? Do you have a job to go back to? 

Do you need a job? Do you need a house? If so, liow much can you 

alford to j^ay ? What size house do you need ? Et cetera. ~ 

Also included as a part of the communication is a college registra- 
tion application which ah’ords the serviceman registration services 
free of charge, should he elect to pursue higher education. 

Senator Craxston. How much nian-to-man relationship is there, 
with one person talking to another person directly ? 

Mr. Caxxox. This is all done by mail. We encourage the individual 
to report to the Urban League when he returns to the States. 

Once the serviceman contacts the Urban League, he is processed. 

Senator Craxston. As far as what the VA and DOD do, do you 
have any recommendation for legislation that could improve the 
situation* ? 

Mr. Canxox. I do know the VA has representati'V’es in Vietnam who 
are attempting to inform the servicemen on the variety of VA benelits. } 

I would recommend that this information may better be disseminated 
through the Armed Forces information media, as an example, troop 
information lectures, and so forth. Dis.semination through such a 
medium should be done on a frequency to assure that the information 
does reach all concerned. 

Senator Ckaxstox. What is your evaluation of the postservico con- 
tact program conducted by the’VA as an effective way of reaching the 
disadvantaged veteran? 

Mr. Caxxox. Mr. Chairman, I'm in business because this method 
of contact per se, is ineffective. 

Senator (hiAxsTOx. Since it is a governmental responsibility as well j 

as the private responsibility where the Government is not doing what k 

it should, do you have any suggestion for legislative action that could i! 

X)0ssib]y insure that there would be more effective service by the Gov- i 

eminent to meet what is a governmental obligation ? 

Mr. Caxxox. !Mr. riiairman, I would like to give that some thought 
and iirovide you with that information. I do know that the VA has 
the TT.S. Veterans A.ssistance (l^enters, which are designed ba.sically the 
same as our program. 

(Vrtainly, the effort is evident. The USVAC is designed to provide 
a one-stop center at which the serviceman may be processed com- J 

mensurate with his needs. We question the effectiveness of the centet ; 

at this point. However, we feel that it is in fact, a step in the right 
direction. 

Senator Ckaxstox. If you Inu’e any thoughfs as to legislation that 
you feel would bo appropriate, I would be very interested to have that 
after you have time to consider it. 

Mr. Caxxox. Yes. ' 
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(The information referred to follows :) 



Legislative Action Peci'osed by National TJkban Leaoi'e. Inc. 



]\Ir. Cliairmnn, wo rceoimneiul that legislative action bo taken : 

(1) To expand Cold War Bill educational benefit.s to at least a World War II 
standard providing for book.s, tuition, and a maintenance sub.sisteuce allowance 
connnen.surate with the spiraling co.st of education and living co.st. 

(2) To restructure or augment the Veterans Administration so as to function- 
ally as.sist emerging .servicemen and veterans in their “total” adjustment to civil- 
ian life, thus making available to these veterans a total range of re. 50 urccs which 
could lead to (1) using service connected skills in a new job setting: (2) taking 
advantage of new and expanded opportunities for on the job training where 
pri'sent skills are insutlicient to (puilify for, or to hold, a good job : (3) counseling 
as needed to ])lan and facilitate a school or industry based education.al program : 
f4) locating and accpiiring housing in line with the individuals needs. (5) direct 
acciui.sition of health and welfare services for not only the veteran but his 
dependents and (0) counseling as needed to insure that the individual is informed 
on, and lakes advantage of his veterans benetits. Additionally, .servicemen about 
to be separated, should be contacted with respect to these services, 90 to 120 
days in advance of their separation date. Such an effort must be in partner.shij) 
with all Federal, State, and Municipal agencies, as well as innumerable civic and 
business groups utill/ang their full resources. 

(.3) To improve the liiring pattern within the Veti'eans Administration, to 
effect, a greater minority group representation, to include commensurate repre- 
sentation at policy making levels. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we ask that the re.sponsible federal agency t.ike over, 
what we have demoiLStrated as their rightful oi)llgation on behalf of what we 
believe is the majority of veter.ans both black and white, who need these services. 



Senator Craxstox. I would like to coniment on the tliird point, tlie 
delay in receiving' tlie educational as.sistance or training allowance. 

Ill testimony yesterday before this committee?, the ViV Chief benefits 
Director told ns of a new computer .sy.stem that they are about to put 
to work. They are jirograniing it tliis summer. It'will substantially 
shorten the period of delay in I'eceiyiiig that lir.st check. 

We have asked the Va to provide for the record — I gather from 
your expression while I am tallcing that this is a verv serious problem. 

Mr. Caxxox. It is. 

Senator Craxstox. We will keep after them. I hope that will bo 
re.solved before too long. 

In your prepared statement, yini refer to an organization Icnown 
as the National Center for College Admis.sions, located in Oak Brook, 
111 . . 

Can yon provide details on your present and planned relationsh.ip 
with tins organization, if any ? 

Mr. Caxxox'. Sir, I again" would like to provide the committee with 
that information at a later date. 

Senator Craxstox. Fine. 

(The information .supplied, referred to, .subsequently follows:) 



INEOUMATION ON NATIONAL CBNTEII EOE COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 

Tlie National Center for College Adml.sslon J.s located in the Chicago siihurh 
of Oak Brook, Illinois. Basically, N(X’A In Its de.sign, recruits students for more 
than 110 colleges and unlver.sltles in 40 statc.s, Mr. Dennis L. Johnson, the Ex- 
ecutive Dlreetor of NCCA lins a I’rofe.ssionnl Advisory .Staff which consists of: 

1. .To.seph M. Romnuko: B.S. V. of Scranton. M.S, V. of Scranton, Certlllcd 
Director of Student, Peroiinel Servioe.s, Certified School I’.syehologlst 

2. Bernard A. .Jordan : B.A. Union College, M.A. SUNY-Albnny, CertlHed School 
Psychologist, Certified Guidance Coun.selor. 
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3. Theodore H. Berard : B.S. Worchester Poly Institute, A.M. Education, Clark 

University, Guidance Counselor. , ,,« 

4. Francis J. Brennan: B.S. State University of New York at Brockport, M.S. 



Indiana University. , , , . 

5. Erinon 0. Hogan: B.S. University of Minnesota, M.A. Atlanta University, 
Ph I). Michigan State University, Educational Specialist, National Urban League. 

G. Harold M. Grutzraacher, Jr. : B.A. Beloit College, M.A. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Ph. D. Northwe.stern University. ^ 

The Center prepare.s a condensed version of a college registration form which 
is sent to participating institutions. The agreement with the National Urban 
League, provides for a copy of the registration form to he placed in comimmica- 
tion to servicemen emaniiting from the NUL Veterans Affairs Office, and VAC’s 
in the nine Urban League Affiliates. Registration in an institution is at no cost 
to the sendcemen, providing he qualiffes for veterans benefits. Therefore, the 
serviceman has the unique opportunity of knowing in advance his chances of at- 
tending college prior to his relea.«e from the military service. This arrangement 
to date has constituted a mo.st worthwhile resource. 



Senator Cranston, 'fo get back to one of the major problem areas 
encountered by minority A’eterans, you mentioned the need of black 
servicemen for plamring in total readjustment, in terms of educa- 
tion, employment, housing, and health and welfare services. 

Is not this kind of a planning being carried out by the Veterans’ Ad- 

m i nistrati on ? If not, why not ? , • i 

Mr. Cannon. I don’t feel that total planning is being carried out 
by the Veterans’ Administration. I would hasten to add that perhaps 
their very structure does not permit this. 

I question whether the VA can provide housing for example, as 
opposed to educational benefits. Employment would probaoly be re- 
solved as a matter of simple referral to a State employment agency. The 
present structure of tine Veterans’ Administration does not provide 
for total services. , , ^ „ 

However, I do think this was the intent of the establishment of 
the U.S. Veterans Assistance Centers. Again, I question their elfec- 
t^X^OlTOSS 

Senator Cranston. Do you tliink more should and could be done? 
And do you feel that any legislation is necessary to broaden that 
program’s effectivenessi: 

I realize it can’t start building houses, but it may, help direct veter- 
ans to programs where there will be ppportunities in that fiOKL 

Mr. Gannon. I feel particularly with respect to meeting the needs 
of the Isegro and minority group serviceman, that we have to con- 
sider his needs in a totfil sense. , , . . , , . 

I am suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that if an individual is seeking 
employment at “X” locale and that if he can’t live there or take 
his falnily there or find educational facilities there for his children, 
then he can’t take that job, even though he is fully (jualified for the 
position. This is the kiiid of thing we keep running into, and this is 
what I suggest when I refer to the necessity for considering the in- 
dividual’s total needs. 

Senator Cranston. On one other subject: Do you have any feelings 
or any facts established with regard to minority hiring in the Veteran.s 
Administration? . , . . « 

Cannon. Minority hiring in the Veterans’ Administration? 

Senator Ciunston. Eight. 

Mr. Cannon. I’m not familiar with the Veterans’ Administration, 
complete employee pattern. However, Ave have had occasion to be 
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exposed to contact representative groups. AVe do feel that hiring prac- 
tices should be improved in this area. According to the latest data that 
we have re “study of minority group employment in the Federal 
Government, 1967,” which was prepared by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, 26 percent of employees in all pay plans within the 
Veterans’ Administration are Negroes. However, a close analysis of 
the statistics support the need for improvement in hiring patterns at 
policymaking levels. 

Senator Cranston. You feel there is a gap there? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, I do. 

Senator Cranston. Yesterday, I requested statistics which would 
indicate what is happening in that area. 

Thank you very much. 

(The material referred to follows:) 



TABLE 1-25.— VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 
NEGRO EMPLOYMENT, NOVEMBER 1967 AND JUNE 1965 



Pay category 




1967 






1965 




tr tvi All ^ 


Negro 




Negro 




tmpioy* 

ment 


Number 


Percent 


ment 


Number Percent 


Totali all pay plans 


150,463 


39,109 


26.0 


149,090 


36,811 


24.7 


Toial, general schedule or similar 


114,874 


24, 9M 


21.7 


111,201 


22, hi 


2a 0 


6S-1 through 4 


52,274 


18. 095 


34.6 


51,655 


16,930 


32.8 


GS-5 through 8 


28,409 


4,762 


16.8 


31,327 


3.979 


12.7 


GS“9 through 11 


20, 080 


1,722 


8.6 


14,916 


1,052 


7.1 


GS-12 through 18 


14.111 


325 


2.3 


13,303 


250 


1.9 


Total, wage board 


.“127977^ 


13, 576 


41.2 


33,755 


13,392 


39.7 


Up through 54,499 


12,093 


6,121 


50.6 


16, 002 


7,802 


48.8 


$4,500 through $6,499 


13,715 


6,469 


47.2 


13, 132 


5,100 


38.8 


56,500 through 57,999 


5,716 


862 


15.1 


4,087 


470 


11.5 


$8,000 and over.. 


1,453 


124 


8.5 


534 


20 


3.7 


Total, other pay plans 




629 


24.1 


^^47134“^ 






Up through $4,499 


1,890 


519 


27.5 


3,671 


1,152 


31.4 


$4^500 through $6,499 


461 


106 


23.0 


239 


43 


18.0 


56,500 through $7,999 




1 


1.8 


78 


8 


10.3 


$8,000 and over 


205 


3 


1.5 


146 


5 


3.4 



Senator Cranston. Our next witne.ss is Dr. Paul Cooke, president of 
the D.C. Teachers College, former national chairman of the American 
Veterans Committee, and member of AVC National Board. 

STATEMENT OE DR. PAUL COOKE, PRESIDENT, D.C. TEACHERS 
COLLEGE; FORMER NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN VETERANS 
COMMITTEE 

Dr. Cooke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cranston. IVe apperciate your being with us. 

Dr. CooicE. Mr. Chairman, the Senator, the American Veterans Com- 
mittee welcomes the opportunity to testify on behalf of proposed legis- 
lation to make more realistic provisions I’or educational benefits under 
the GI bill for Vietnam veterans. 

IVe have always supported educational bonfits for veterans to assist 
them in returning to civilian life. Many of our own members have been 
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able to attain tlieir professional status through the benelits of the 
original World War II GI bill of rights. 

1 might sav, Mr. Chairman, I earned mv own doctor's degree after 
World War II on the GI bill of rights for World War II veterans, and 
am buying my home aided by provisions iiuder the GI bill of rights. 

We supported similar benefits for the Korean -war veterans. In 19G5, 
we testified in favor of the cold war GI bill. Al'e siippoiled a Vietnam 
veterans GI bill. And in 19G7 we strongly supported Senator Yar- 
borough's S. 9, to bring the eduactional benefits for Vietnam veterans 
up to the same level as for Korean veterans. 

I.,et me quote from the AVC platform adopted ju.«t a little more than 
a week ago at our 19G9 convention held in Atlantic City : 

AA"0 applauds the passase of a permanent G.I. Bill of Ripjhts a.s a responsible 
moans of enabling servicemen and women to return to civilian life with facility 
and ease at the end of their service and become u.seful and productive members of 
their communities. 

However, we urge the Congress to adjust the benefits more in line with the World 
War II and Korean G.I. Bills and the current cost of living so that that pro- 
grams may be used by veterans without the financial stress they now entail. The 
G.I. Bill of Rights should be administered in such manner as to guarantee the 
absence of discrimination. 

The AVC would like to endorse in principle the bills before you 
which •would seek to make the current GI bill more meaningful to these 
new veterans, particularly those who do not have at their disposal sup- 
plementary financial resources. There is no question that the present 
allotment.s tu‘e insufficient for a veteran to pay his college fees and 
cover his liying expenses as well. 

I have discussed this with many of our veterans at our own colleges 
more than 140 veterans, and the GI allotment is insufficient. It means 
many veterans must turn to work to stay in school and to enroll for 14 
semester hours, a minimum program, and to return to work that is not 
often helpful in the preparation for teaching. 

For the returiiing Vietnam veteraiy, in.'stitutions of higher learning 
ha,V6 an ppportunity to provide assistance of difi'erent kinds. One 
instance is the college work-study_ programs— and I make reference 
to this because my own college is using it — which compensates veterans 
for work, preferab]y in the community, at the same time they study in 
the institution of higher education. 

The District of Columbia Teachers College has developed such a 
program to place veterans for their work in school and community 
and to provide studies tliat will qualify them eventually for inner city 
elenientary schools. This is not to say that turning to this strategy 
is in any way a substitute for an improved GI bill, lint it i.s to say 
that institutions of higher education have difi;erent avenues to help the 
GI veteran returning'liere, pien and women. We have female veterans 
at the college, too, and with the work-study program they do not 
have to rely solely on the GI bill. 

At this college, 215 such veterans will begin their new program in 
the fall, in addition to 100 or more veterans already enrolled in the 
regular college programs. Both the work and the study contribute to 
the preparation of these veterans for inner city teachilig. 

^In February of this year, AVC, in testimony before the lull Hou.se 
Veterans Committee, endorsed Senator Yarborough’s amendment. 



now before you as S. 338, and told the members of the House Veterans 
Committee : 

If a GI bill is to be meaning, it must be realistically geared to the costs of 
education. The present rates actually discriminate against veterans from lower 
income groups because without additional financial help it is certainly difiicult 
for them to take advantage of these benefits. We endorse this amendment which 
brings the rates up to more realistic levels and would give veterans a freer 
choice of schools. * * * 

That is the reason we wholeheartedly support Senator Yarborough’s efforts 
to raise the allowances for the GI bill. Many of the new veterans were drafted 
because they could not go to college in the first place, nor could they get the 
preferred technical jobs that meant student and occupational deferments. It 
would be adding injustice to injustice if these men could not utilize the edu- 
cational benefits under the GI bill because the allowances were insuifieient to 
meet tlie expenses of either college or other schooling. 

We reaffirm that statement today as this important Senate sub- 
connnittee considers S. 3;JH. 

Wo urge you to consider the system used for World War II veterans, 
wliereby"tuition and other fees were paid directly to the colleges and 
univer.sities, as a preferable alternative to the present lump-sum 
allotments. The World War II GI bill really gave those veterans a 
freer choice of schools. Since tuition and fees were paid directly to 
the schools by the Government, veterans chose the school most suited 
to their needs, not the one with the lowest fees. 

Our .strong endorsement of this bill and the others before you today 
is totally consistent with the AVC philosophy that the chief pui’XDoso of 
a veterans'benelits progi’am should be the rehabilitation and integration 
of veterans into the community. We think that providing realistic 
assistance to the new veterans to ux>grade their education is an obliga- 
tion of our Government, just as wo regard^ military service as an 
obligation to the Ii^'ation. Not only is such assistance important to the 
veterans, but it is obvious, we think, that it is important to the 
Nation. 

We do not have to reiterate what the original GI bill meant to the 
Nation, nor the subsequent ones. This year, being tlu 23th anniversary 
of (he GI bill, much comment has been made on its mea,ning. I would 
just like to refer you to Gen. Omar Bradley’s remarks just last week. 
The remarks wore distributed by the Veterans’ Administration Infor- 
mation Service. 

The World War II 61 bill was an investment in human being.s. It has 
paid unparalleled dlvidend.s just as the current GI bill is already doing for our 
young veterans of today. 

In the GI bill, Congre.ss offered the veterans a valuable stake in themselves. 
They took heart in the knowledge that the Nation stood ready to back their 
civilian chances in making good. Veterans wanted only the fair chance to become 
self-supporting, self-sulllcient, self-respecting American citizens. 

General Bradley continues : 

The GI bill * * * provided a uniquely new and dlffcront investment in the 
proven capabilities of our young men and women. It gave them the freedom to 
find their own security ns confidently ns they had once sought security for the 
Nation. * * * 

The GI bills give our democratic way of life great strength ond vitality. Today, 
ns was true 23 years ago, it is on America’s fighting men that this Nation 
must depend. Their service honors us all, and today on this silver anniversary 
of the GI bill, I salute them nil. 
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We salute General Bradley for that fine statement. We recall the 
significant contributions of General Bradley during World War II to ' 

the security of the Nation. But we also recall his equally significant S 

contribution as the Chairman of the President’s Commission to Reap- j 

praise the Veterans Benefits Policy of the United States in 1956. The 
AVC supported the work of the Bradley Commission then and ap- ( 

plauded the recommendations of the Commission. i 

We are disappointed that this Nation has not ^seen fit yet to adopt | 

all of the recommendations of the Bradley Commission which would | 

have brought sanity and logic into hhe ever-increasing veterans benefits f 

program, which now takes $7.7 billion out of the Federal budget. We | 

think it appropriate here to remind the distinguished members of this | 

subcommittee of the basic premises of the Bra(Sey Commission. Let me | 

quote two or three paragraphs from the Bradley commission report \ 

The long history of veterans’ benefits in the United States indicates a recog- | 

nition on the part of all our people that special provision should be made for 

those who are injured or handicapped as the result of their wartime military 
service. Veterans’ benefits serve the basic purpose of alleviating to some extent 
the sacrifices made by those who fight the nation’s battles and by their families. 

These programs are a means of distributing the burdens of war more evenly, , 

and in this respect they serve an important function in our society. The role of | 

veterans’ benefits needs to be reconsidered from time to time as conditions j 

change in order to find better ways of discharging our national obligation to | 

those who have ibeen handicapped by war service. * * * | 

Significant changes have taken place in our society in recent decades which | 

fundamentally affect the special veterans’ programs : Veterans and their families i 

will soon be a majority. * * * Military service is less of a handicap. * * * 

Assistance for veter^s of recent wars has been, more timely and construc- 
tive. ♦ * * 'Changes in the nature of warfare are making the old concept of 
“veterans” obsolete. * * * The needs of evterans as well as non-veterans for 
economic security are being increasingly met through general programs. * * * 

Veterans as a group are better off today than non-veterans. * * * 

The circumstances described above indicate that the justification for veterans’ ! 

pensions of the traditional type has diminished as the conditions of military • | 

service have improved and as alternative social security arrangements have 1 

developed. ( 

W® urge once more that this report be unearthed and its sober rea- | 

soiling be reviewed and given serious consideration. With almost half | 

of the Nation’s population eligible for some kind of veterans’ benefits, ^ | 

it is time that a reevaluation be made of a veterans’ benefits program | 

that would consider the legitimate benefits of the veterans population | 

in the context of the N atiqn’s needs and go als. i 

This view is not inconsistent with AVC support of the GI bill. AVC | 

steadfastly supports readjustment assistance to the veteran, and edu- | 

cational assistance is of the utmost importance to his readjustment. 

Beyond this assistance, however, veterans should not be set aside from 
tile rest of U.S. society. 

It should be noted that AVC believes that exception should be made 
for the badly disabled and survivors, who should be enabled to main- / 

tain a decent standard of living. We quote the preamble to our veterans j 

and armed forces affairs platform for our basic citizens first, veterans j 

second philosophy : J 

The American Veterans Committee has constantly reiterated, since its found- 
ing, it fundamental belief that rehabilitation and integration of veterans into , 

the community is the proper scope and purpose of a veterans program. The | 

achievement of economic security for veterans through sound economic planning | 

for all citizens rather than through special grants or favors to veterans is basic j • 

AVC policy. I 
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lYe wish to comment briefly on S. 2361, sponsored by Senators Ken- 
nedy, Cranston, and Yarborough, which would pro^dde special educa- 
tional services to veterans, particularly those with academic deficien- 
cies. We welcome the conception of this program which Avoukl give the 
educational institutions the incentive and the aid to offer the pro^Der 
programs to enable these veterans to overcome educational deficiencies 
due to economic or cultural deprivation 



I find. Senators, in my own college, that it is necessarv to meet some 
’ rough reading laboratories, writing laboratories, tu- 



shortcomings througl _ 

torial services that help to raise these veterans, and indeed nonveterans, 
to a level where they may achieve with some degree of confidence. 

I do not think this is something irrelevant to institutions of higher 
education, or something that is not to be supported, and I personally, 
apart from AVC, support this belief on the part of the Senators who 
■ sponsored th© bill." 

A little over a year ago the Department of Defense attempted to 
assist servicemen take their place in civilian society through “Project 
Transition,” but reports of the program indicate its impact has been 
small and that job training provisions have received major emphasis. 

The DOD “Project Transition” and “Project 100,000” (begun over 
2 years ago) have been steps in the right direction, but they only 
scratch the surface of the need that exists. 

Therefore, we are pleased to see this legislation, S. 2361, which 
would make possible the kinds of programs that would allow the edu- 
cational upgrading of veterans so that they can take advantage of the 
G.I. bill of rights and proceed with college educations. 

As a footnote, we strongly urge that the DOD, which has moved 
into a vacuum that our civilian instiutions should have handled, seek 
the maximum cooperation with commimity groups and local agencies. 
At this point, AVC reaffirms its conviction that these deficiencies of 
the disadvantaged, which are glaringly revealed when men enter and 
leave the armed services, must become a major concern of this 
Government if our society is to survive. 

We suggest that there has been a double problem for many current 
veterans that has contributed to the underuse of the present GI bill 
and that has made it totally meaningless for the veterans coming from 
disadvantaged backgTounds. 



One, that the financial assistance has been too low, so that a veteran 
mthout additional financial resources cannot afford to go to college. 



or if he is determined to go, does not have a free choice of schools, but 
must choose the public college, with no or low tuition costs. 

I take exception to that aspect of the testimony. I think the public 
colleges are just as able as the private ones, but that is irrelevant to 
the general direction. ' 

The thrust of the testimony is that a person should have a free 
choice and not necessarily be sent to a public college ; AVC does not 
say that public colleges cannot as ably render services as a private 
college can. 

Second, conspiring against a large group of veterans from taking 
advantage of the GI bill has been the educational deficiencies derived 
from their socioeconomic background which has not allowed them 
either to enter or pursue successfully a higher education program. 
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We therefore see in S. 2361 an important program which would help 
counteract this second strike against the disadvantaged veteran. We 
apiilaud the other bills which increase financial assistance to those 
studying under the GI bill, and the on-the-job/on-the-farm, and 
pilot traiiiiing programs which benefit veterans who do not wish to 
pursue higher education. Apart from Federal legislation, AVC urges 
institutions of higher education to examine their resources to meet 
these educational deficiencies and the needs of these veterans. 

In conclusion, let me say that President Nixon’s appointment on 
June 5 of the President’s Committee on the Vietnam Veteran rein- 
forces our conceiT .1 that disadvantaged veterans are not being helped 
by the GI bill. We applaud the recognition of this problem shown 
by the President and look f orv/ard to the study to be made by the 
Bureau of the Budget of returning vetrcans “with emphasis upon 
those coming from disadvantaged backgrounds.” 

We believe that this legislation may provide some of the answers 
to these crucial questions and therefore support their enactment in 
principle. 

Thank you, ]\Ir. Chairman. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much for your fine statement. 

Senator Saxbe, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Saxbe. No questions. 

Senator Cranston. Could you tell us more about the District of 
Columbia Teachers College’s special programs for veterans which you 
talked about briefly in your statement ? 

Dr. Cooke. Yes, Senator, I would like to. 

We sought first the road through the Teacher Corps, a program 
which would bring in veterans in the third and fourth years to prepare 
them for inner-city elementary teaching. 

The Teacher Corps did not approve our proposal, though, and we 
next followed another route through the great cities VIPs program, 
but their program did not include among their eight or mne cities 
Washington, D.C. So we turned to a third route, and that was' to go to 
Federal College Work-Study money to supplement GI allotment. 

We persuaded the Federal College Work-Study people to increase 
our allotment for the sole purpose of bringing in veterans. They did 
make this increase, so we have now developed a program to attract tlie 
new veteran, who is just entering college. He must meet the normal 
requirements for college and must be eligible for work-study, which 
means that he must be needy and thus socio-economically 
disadvantaged. 

He would agree to train to teach, and he would be in agreement that 
he would eventually serve in an inner-city elementary school. 

He would also agree to work as he studies and to be compensated 
for his work and to work in the community and in the schools where he 
might eventually go. These 'would be innercity schools; we have made 
agreements with the principals and the superintendents to take these 
veterans into the schools. 

That, Senator, is the essence of the program. There are many more 
details, the types of studies, the kinds of community assignments, 
but this is essentially the elements of the program. 

Senator Cranston. In this regard, and specifically focusing^ on 
S. 2631, if a Federal grant iDrogram were available, do you believe 
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that there is a need for and that there -would be a willingness by col- 
leges to proceed to de-v-elop special courses to asvsist -veterans in up- 
grading their skills and education so that they would be ready to 
handle a college education ? 

Dr. Cooke. I think so. I believe it ought to be persuasive for many 
colleges that find problems in funding special programs, a college 
needs staff, additional counseling staff, _ instructional staff. You need 
additional facilities, equipment in reading machines, and so forth, to 
upgrade their reading. 

Colleges need the money. Senator, for this. And I think with 
Federal support they would .seek to prepare the veteran. 

I would certainly apply for it myself. 

Senator Ckvkston-. Could you provide the subcommittee with any 
more details on your proposals that' the educational asslsiuiice pro- 
gram be revised to use the direct payment of tuition and fees, the 
system used for World War II veterans? 

Dr. Cooke. I would provide you additional information on that 
subsequent to the hearing. Senator. 

I would say at the moment it simply means, with my own experience, 
if the money is sent directly to Columbia University rather than to me, 
it may have been a substantially higher amount than I -would have 
gotten in an ordinary monthly allotment. 

Veterans in my college get $130 a month, and do not have to pay 
a great deal of money for tuition. It is obvious that where the Gov- 
ernment directly pays the tuition and then provides the veteran an 
allotment for his living expenses, that it is a better system and a larger 
sum of money going to the benefit of the veteran. 

Senator Cil\nston. Was there a ceiling on tliat ? 

Dr. Cooke. I don't remember. 

Senator Cil\nstox. In your statement you refer to the need of pro- 
viding incentives to educational .systems to establish programs to 
help veterans overcome educational deficiencies. 

Do you believe there is re.sistance by tiie universities to alter their 
requirements ? _ 

Dr. Cooke. I believe there is a willingne.ss to alter requirements Mr. 
Chairman. I served as co-chairman of the Is'ational Task Force of 
the American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AAS 
CU) for the past 2 years. AASCU consists of more than 200 colleges 
all over the United States. Our tasl?: force included presidents from 
California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Tennessee, Illinois, and tlie Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Eight of us college presidents on the task force were of a mind 
that admission requirements must be reviewed, may have to be altered. 

In my own college, we have had selective admission for a hundred 
years. Since the granting of the bachelor’s degree in the last four 
decades, we have had selective admission, winch means a great number 
are selected out. 

But in the last 3 years we revised our own admis.sions .standards to, 
increasingly accept what we call the ‘‘college able,” if not the “college 
ready.” The “college ready” is the one who has already met our .selec- 
tive admission standards. The “college able” we define as a person who 
shows potential, although he may not meet all the standards. 
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We have admitted to college the ‘‘college able” and have provided 
services to them to suppiement their academic program. 

I believe colleges are revising their admission standards in this 
respect. 

Dean of Education at tlie University of Chicago, Francis Chase, 
first used the term “college able,” and I believe many colleges would 
review admission requirements and admit students, if the college had 
financial support. 

Maybe “incentive”' is not the best term. It connotes financial persuas- 
ion, biit what it actually means is some kind of underwriting m terms 
of Federal grants for additional equipment, additional space, addi- 
tional facilities, additional staff, instructional and counseling staff. 

My answer to your question in summary. Senator Cranston, is yes. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
testimony. 

We will now take a very brief recess. I will be back in about 3 min- 
utes from another committee. Then we will proceed with Mr. Stover. 

(Brief recess.) 

Senator Cranston. The committee will reconvene. 

The next witness is Francis W. Stover, director of the national 
legislative service. Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

STATEMENT OE FRANCIS W. STOVER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEG- 
ISLATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY NORMAN JONES, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL REHABIUTA- 

TION SERVICES, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

Mr. Stove^h. With me is Mr. Norman Jones, director. National Re- 
hibilitation Services, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity and privilege to 
j)resent the views of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

My name is Francis _W. Stover, and my title is director of the Na- 
tional Legislative Service of the Veterans of I'oreign Wars. 

Tlie Veterans of Foreign Wars is x^roud of its record of support 
and assistance in behalf of legislation which culminated with the 
passage of the GI bill of 1966. We were extremely pleased when tlie 
Congress made the x^rovisions of the GI bill retroaetive to include all 
who had served in the Armed Forces since the official ending of the 
Koran conflict, which was January 31, 1955, and provided that tliese 
Ixmefits shall continue indefinitely until terminated by act of Congress 
or ])roc]amation by the President. 

_ The GI bill of 1966 does include benefits for all who have served 
since the Korean conflict ended. It has generally been referred to as 
the cold war GI bill. Because, however, it was considered and approved 
by the Congress and signed into law by President Johnson shortly 
after the Bay of Tonkin incident, it has sometimes been referred to 
as the yieitnam GI bill. Regardless of what it is called, all who have 
served in the Armed Forces for the prescribed x?eriods and who meet 
the other requirments of the law are entitled to assistance. upon their 
return to civil life. 

This subcommittee deserves special recognition for its leadership in 
:finally winning ax)proval of the GI bill. Sx)ecial commendation goes to 
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tho senior member of this subcommittee, Senator Yarborough of Texas, 
•\vlio -was then its chairman and the author of legislation -which gave 
us the (tI bill of 1966. His efforts in this behalf are -well respected 
throughout the Nation. 

_ However, Senator Yarborough -was not satisfied -with the final ver- 
sion of the cold -war GI bill, and his amendments, advocated and 
strongly supported by the VFW, to improve and broaden the GI bill 
to^ include on-the-job, on-the-farm, and flight training are now a part 
of the bundle of rights and benefits which are available to today\s re- 
turning veterans. 

In tlie span of a few years, there have been inflationary ui)hea-\'als 
ill our economy which liave had the effect of eroding or diminishing 
the^ rights and benefits available to returning veterans. The resulting 
deficiencies will be corrected in part by the bill before this .subcommit- 
tee, S. as amended, which will carry out along-standing VFW goal 
ill tills regard. 

We fully endorse the provisions"(/f-6f=63S, uliicli would increase al- 
lowance rates for eligible veterans pursuing educational programs 
under the GI bill. Although the increases in allowance rates are sub- 
stantial, -\ye think it should be recognized that even if the increases 
jirovided in S. 338 are approved by the Congress, the benefits available 
under the GI bill will not be sumcient to permit •\^eterans to pursue 
a 'training or educational program without financial assistance from 
other sources. To obtain an education under the GI bill, even under 
ne-w rates proposed in the Congress, it is necessary for veterans to make 
up the difference between the benefits and the cost of an education 
•with money received from employment, family, or other means. 

We are fully cognizant of the state of the ‘Nation’s economy, the 
costs of providing an adequate defense posture and attacking domestic 
ills, and the cost as well of providing veterans’ benefits. 

Nevertheless, we believe it is necessaiy for the Congress to consider 
whether today’s GI bill is fulfilling the purposes defined by Congress 
at the time this training and education program was approved. Four 
purposes were set forth in the act. 

First, it was to enhance and make service in the Armed Forces more 
attractive. 

Second, it was to extend tlie benefits of a higher education to quali- 
fied and deserving young persons who might not otherwise be able to 
afford such an education. 

Third, it was to provide vocational readjustment and restore lost 
educational opportunities to those servicemen and women whose ca- 
reers have lieen interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty after 
Januaiy 31, 1955. 

Fourth, it was to aid such persons in obtaining the vocational and 
educational status which they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained had they not served tlieir country. 

We must conclude that today's GI bill is not fulfilling the purposes 
defined by Congress -\yhen it was approved. In brief, the Nation is not 
paying for the education of returning veterans. The GI bill helps, but 
the •\'eteran is hurting. It is reported that the average cost per year 
for a college-level education in public institutions in the United States 
today is $1,092. The cost of education in jirivate institutions averages 
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$2,336. We are pa-jnng single veterans pni'sning a full-time course of 
*' education an average of $1,040. 

* Averages, of course, do not tell tlie entire storjr. What is evident is 

i that today’s veteran does not have freedom of choice in selecting a col- 

lege or university. The cost of attending Harvard is $3,Y00. Of course, 
I everyone doesn’t ^o to Harvard. But an out-of-State student attending 

the IJniversity of Veimont must pay total charges of $2,870. Even for 
Vermont residents the cost of tuition, room and board is $1,470. 

For most State schools, present allowances are marginal. Allowance 
rates provided in S_. 338 should prove generally adequate to meet the 
» costs of enrollment in State universities during the coming year. Even 

' the new allowance rates, however, will not be adequate to meet the 

costs of enrollment at Stanford, fe,145; Eartmouth, $2,350; I^orth- 
westem, $2,190; Tulane, $2,100; Duke, $2,000; Reed, $2,450. Similarh’’, 
at Southern California the allowances will do little more than x^ay 
for I’oom and board. 

We hope that this subcommittee and the Congress will apx)rove the 
I new allowance rates provided in S. 338, as amended. We would urge 

' the subcommittee to go further than that and imint to the goals that 

might be achieved if the GI bill fully met the X)uiq)oses defined by 
the Congi’ess at the time it was first approved. 

There is discussion now about the possibility of an all-volunteer 
amiy. Surely, ap all-volunteer army will not become a reality unless 
adequate incentives are established. I think we should be clear in our 
minds, as 'well, that wheii we speak of an all-volunteer army we should 
not be led to the conclusion that it must be an all-X)rofesRional army, 
such as we had immediately i^rior to World War II. The military 
I h ai;dly wants an all-prof essi on al anny. 

I j Ideally, it would seem that the Army should be made up of a pro- 

fessional cadre blessed with a constant influx of young men, immedi- 
^ ately out of high school, who would serve for several years and then 

pur-sue an education or training program prior to embarking on a 
career. If this is an acceptable goal, we must have an education pro- 
gram that ■will enhance and make service in the Armed Forces more 
attractive, extend the benefits of a higher education to oualified and 
de.serving young persons who might not otherwise be at)le to afford 
I such an education, provide vocational readjustment and restore lost 

j educational opportunities to those servicemen and women whose ca- 

reers are intermitted _ or impeded by reason of active duty, and aid 
f sucli persons in obtaining the vocational and educational status to 

which they aspire. 

We would ask the subcommittee to look to these goals an « perhaps in 
its repoi-t to the Congress point in the direction tliat we must go. We 
might one day find ourselves fully involved in educating a select and 
separate few who will volunteer their seiwices to the Nation’s military. 
Such a program could hopefully meet all the needs of veterans, whetlier 
their goals be. a higher educatioii or vocational training. 

In the field of vocational training, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
i' supported the liberalizing amendments to the GI bill of 1966 which 

authorized on-the-farm training. Tlie delegates to our most recent 
' National Convention were cognizant of this program when they 

adopted unanimously a resolution, identified as No.‘ 108, which pro- 
I poses return of the Farm Cooperative School to the format used a'fter 

I World War II and Korea. 
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S. 1998, 91st Congress, is similar to S. 3499, 90th Congress, which 
would cany out the purpose and intent of this YFIV j^Tational Man- 
date No. 108. Therefore, the VFW supports S. 1998, Avhich would 
modify the requirements for farm cooperative training under the GI 
bill, with the strong recommendation that it be favorably considered 
and reported to your fiill committee. 

Another bill which is strongly supported by the VFW is S. 203G. 
Through an oversight in the cold •war GI bill, the retui'ning ■\^eteran 
•\\4io has not completed the eighth grade cannot take advantage of the 
GI bill assistance without losing some of his entitleinent for college 
benefits. However, if he finished the eighth grade but did not complete 
high school, he can complete his high school education without losing 
any of his entitlement for post-high school or college training. Here we 
have a situation wdiere a veteran who needs the most help is not re- 
ceiving equal consideration. 

Any person who has not completed the eighth grade is assumed to be 
near the bottom of the ladder of the educationally disadvantaged. It 
is our understanding that approximately 129,000 of these veterans 
have been discharged from the Armed Forces since the enactment of 
the cold war GI bill. Over 20,000 have left the service to return to 
civilian life during the last 3 yeai*s. 

These veterans deserve special consideration in the view of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. By all means, they should be accorded equal 
treatment with veterans who have completed a_ j)ortion of their high 
school education. This unintended oversight in tlie law should be 
corrected. 

The VFW strongly endorses S. 2036, with the hope that the sub- 
committee will promptly report it to the full committee and the Senate 
for favorable consideration and approval. 

With respect to S. 2361, the VFW has long been concerned with the 
vso-called high school dropout, the educationally disadvantaged, or 
the veteran in particular need of assistance because his educational, 
social, and economic background is such as to make it much more 
difficult for this veteran to avail himself of the existing GI bill 
benefi'ts. 

There is concern for this gi’oup at the highest level of goveniment. 
In establishing the Presidential Committee on the Vietnam Veteran, 
President Nixon made the following statement : 

I expect that the committee will provide answers to three major questions. 

One of tlie questions which the President ex^iects tliis committee 
to answer is : 

How can we design programs to help those veterans who need help the most — 
the under-educated, ill trained, hitherto unemployed or under-employed? 

The distinguished chairman of this committee and a longtime chair- 
man of this Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, Senator Yarborough, 
has expressed his keen disappointment over the degree of veteran 
particmation in the cold war GI bill program. As the champion of 
the Gi bill for 10 years, he has been quoted as saying that current 
participation figures are a tragedy and that there should be millions 
more o‘f our veterans in schools at this time. 

Ne%vspaper aificles have appeared in recent months indicating also 
that the so-called disadvantaged, dropout-type veteran isn’t taking 
advantage of the cold war GI bill. 
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With this background, it seems evident. Unit the veteran who hasn't 
finished high school and wlio comes from an economically, socially, or 



educationally deprived environment isn]t taking advantage of the GI 
.Jbill. The Yli'W has no spc'cial information or evidence in this regard 



except what is furnished by the Veterans’ Administration. 

S. 2301 would provide special educational assistance to a veteran 
who has academic deficiencies by reason of his deprived educational, 
cultural, or economic background or physical handicap. 

All of this assistance, if approved, would be carried out by the 
Commissioner of Education of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under the. overall direction of the Veterans' 
Administration. 

The VFW ha.s long supported legislation and propo.sals aimed at 
reaching and helping the largest possible number of returning vet- 
erans. The GI bill of 196G hasheen of tremendous assistance to a large 
n'dinber of cold war and Vietnam veterans. Admittedly, however, there 
iiro a liirge number of veterans wlio need additional help. 

Wo were particularly pleased when pie cold war GI bill added a 
provision that a veteran could finish high school without losing any 
of his entitlement for college or higher education. This was an inno- 
vation in the law which is aimed at helping the so-called high school 
dropout. 

One of our reservations concerning this bill, S. 2361, has to do 
with high school education for veterans. This bill would provide for 
high school level assistance to be accomplished at schools of higher 
learning or colleges and unh'ersities. 

Presently, practically every independent school district in the United 
States provides adult education courses which educate adults for high 
school diplomas or their equivalents. A number of junior colleges, it 
is understood, also provide the educational equivalent to a high school 
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course. These adult education classe.s are provided free of charge to 
veterans who seek a high school education. 

It has never been anticipated by the Veterans of Foreign Wars that 
a veteran who has reached adultl'iood would return to high school on 
a full-time basis. As a matter of fact, mo.st of these veterans take 
advantage of the adult eduction programs provided by the public 
schools and inde])endent school districts. 

This bill, S. 2361, would have colleges provide a high school educa- 
tion for a rather limited number of veterans. It is our conviction that 
if we want to do the most with the money available for the high school 
dropout, we should zero in and concentrate on what needs to be done 
to help the largest number of high school dropouts. 

If there is a large number of veterans who need help to enter college 
or a school of higher learning, then thero is something wrong with the 
present program. Some thoiqpits in this regard come immediately to 
the forefront. 

Today we are enjoying our highest degree of prosperity. Most Amer- 
icans can get a job. Veterans coining out of the service are generalljjr 
adults. Many are married or preparing for marriage. If they haven t 
finished higli school, the motivation for them to go back to school, 
to one of these adult classes, to earn their high school diploma and 
qualify them for college training, must be of such magnitude that it 
would be worth their enort. 
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Presently, the ineasurenient or comxmtation of assistance provided 
to veterans attending high school is figured on a clock-hour basis, 
which requires an inordinate amount of time if the veteran is em- 
ployed. It seems to the that the way to tackle this problem, or 

at least one way, is to make th^> assistance as attractive as possible for 
a veteran who is returning to high school, so that, in time, he will be 
accepted by a college or institution of higher learning. 

In that regard, another reservation about S. 2361 deals with this 
specific question of admission to colleges and universities. Generally, 
only the top-level students who are fortunate and qualified, are ad- 
mitted to most universities and colleges today. The cream of the high 
school graduates is admitted. Certain minimum test scores must be 
made by applicants in the top level of their graduating class before 
they are admitted to a college. 

ITow mau}’^ colleges can be expected to amend their rules of admis- 
sion to take care of students who are by definition “academically de- 
prived”? It must be kept in mind that there are approximately 3,000 
schools of higher learning which would be eligible for this type of as- 
sistance. The cost of .such a program to have any appreciable impact 
on the problem would be tremendous. 

Another reservation the VFW has with respect to this bill has to 
do_ with the delegation of the program to the Office of Education. It 

The Veterans’ Administration, on the other hand, has administered 
by the Office of Education are grant programs. 

The \ eterans xV.dministration, on the other hand, has administered 
the only truly national education program, this country has ever had. 
I am referring, of course, to the GI hill of 1944 for World War II 
veterans and the subsequent extensions of this bill to include veterans 
of the Korean conflict and post -Korean and Vietnam. 

The Veterans’ Administration is engaged in administering all of the 
services which this bill proposes to provide. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration pioneered in providing counseling services, and today extensive 
counseling, tutorial, and special education services are a part and 
])arcel of the 2 )i*ograms of the Veterans’ Administration for veterans. 
What is necessary to rehabilitate a veteran, you can be sure the Veter- 
ans’ Adminstration has the know-how. 

The Veterans’ Administration has the most extensive hospital and 
medical care facilities in the Kation. These are available to help vet- 
erans when they return to civilian life and are by law available for 
the education and rehabilitation of veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration, through the GI bill’s vocational 
rehabilitation program for the service-connected disabled and the War 
Orphans Educational Assistance Act, has been in constant touch and 
worked closely with public and private institutions which proidde 
mi ^ and training facilities that are suitable and necessary* 

11 Administration, by contract, has worked closely with 

all State departments of education in the approval of institutions and 
programs for veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration has also had wide experience in co- 
operatiim with and employing the facilities of State employment agen- 
cies for the purpose of placing in gainful employment veterans who 
have received vocational rehabilitation. 
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I could go on about tJie vast experience tliat tlie Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has in the rehabilitation, education, and training of veterans. 

One last point, however, and this involves war orphans. Many do 
not realize that the Veterans’ Administration administers such a "pro- 
gram. For those children of veterans who have died while on active 
duty in the service, special restoi’ative training is one part of the wide 
range of assistance which the Veterans’ Administration can provide. 

Everyone acquainted with the Veterans’ Administration has been 
in agreement that the 'GI bills, vocational rehabilitation for the dis- 
abled veteran with employment handicap, and war oiphans iand 
widows educational programs should be the responsibilily of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Vvhy should Congress ignore the Veterans’ 
Administration and delegate, tliis program to the Office of Education? 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has a more basic reservation with 
respect, however, to the Office of Education. Placing the administra- 
tion of this program in the Office of Education would be viewed with 
great alarm by veterans as a step toward transferring veterans pro- 
grams to other agencies. 

In summary, on this particular bill, S. 2361, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is in favor of additional massive assistance to the so-called dis- 
advantaged veteran who does not have a high sdiool education. We 
believe, however, that this bill will not reach the great majority of 
these veterans and at best will provide only token help. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I was here 
when Senator Kennedy spoke on this bill, and I realized I may have 
misinterpreted the impact his bill would have. 

W’’e favor his bill, except for our reservations, as I have noied on the 
Office of Education. Senator Kennedy said he did not intend this to be 
a cure-all for all disadva.itage veterans. 

Senator CmiNSTOX-. Thank you. 

Mr. Stover. It is our recommendation that this r-ubcommittee and 
the Congi’ess addre.ss itself fully^ to the question of why the veteran 
who hasn’t finished^ high school isn’t going forward and to approve, 
legislation which will resolve the problem.' Initiating a new program 
in an agency inexperienced in serving veterans is not the answer. 

H.E. 6808 received the support of the VFW when it was under con- 
sideration by the House. Without going into all of the details of the 
bill, the VFW is especially pleased with the provision that will elimi- 
nate the prohibition against the dual receipt of educational benefits 
under the GI bill and certain other Federal educational grants. The 
duplication bar would be limited to cases of veterans on active duty 
with the Armed Forces or the Public Health Service, who.se education 
or training is being paid by the Federal Government, and ca.ses of 
civilian Federal employment- whose education and training is being 
paid under the provisions of the Government Employees Training 
Act and who are receiving their full salary during that period. 

IT A ofker cases, the educational assistance allowance jiaid by the 
VA to an eligible veteran, whether or not lie is receiving assistance 
under some other Federal grant or .scholarship, would be iiaid. 

As you know, veterans receiving benefits under the GI bill may re- 
ceive assistance under other Federal educntioiial proorams, as pro- 
vided in Public Laws 90-574 and 9-575. H.Pa. 6808 woSkl extend this 
to all Federal education programs. 
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_ These, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, are the 
views 01 the Veterans of Foreim Wars with resj>ect to these bills 
relating to educational assistance for veterans. 

It is our recommendation that your subcommittee favorably con- 
sider the VFW position and recommendations and that the bills 
carrying out these recommendations be reported to your full com- 
mittee with the recommendation by the subcommittee that they be 
approved and reported to the Senate for its consideration. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much for your appearance and 
your testimony. I appreciate that clarification Avith regard to Senator 
Kennedy’s measure. 

On page 3 of your statement, you cite higher education costs. 

Could you tell us the source, ot.ycur figarcs and whether or not the 
amounts you have indicated at this point in your statement and later 
at the bottom of that page and the top of the follOAving page are tuition 
costs only, or are they the total costs of attending college ? 

Mr. Stover. My recollection is that these are tuition costs. I am 
sorry, Mr. Chairman, I would have to check where that information 
came from. I believe it came from a list of the present tuition rates. 

Senator Cranston. If you could check that and indicate that to us, 
I Avould ax^preciate it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Cost op Higher Education 

The flgure.s for the nvernge co.st per year of .$1,092 for a college level education 
in public institutions and .$2,3:10 for the average co.st of education in private insti- 
ttitions were obtained from a Congre.s.sional office, which, in turn, inform u.s that 
the ilgure.s were taken from a publication of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

As to the tlgurea indicating the co.st of education at the particular college.s 
and universities named in my statement, our .source was the June 9, 19G9 issue 
of the U.S. News and "World Report. The figures appeared on page 85 of that issue. 
The figure of .$3,700 for Harvard i.s the total cost including tuition, .$2,400 ; board, 
.$720; with other charge.s, including room, bringing the total to .$3,700. The 
costs listed for Stanford, Darmouth, Northwestern, Tulane, Duke and Reed 
are for tuition and fees only. In my statement I did not refer to the exact figure for 
room and board at Southern California but this sum is reported to be $1,150. 

Senator Cranston. I note your comments on the voluntary army 
as]3ects of benefits, and Ave Avi]l "gwe that our attention. 

Kegarding the Kennedy bill to establish special educational services 
for disadA^antaged ATteranSj you state .at the ))ottom of page 7 that most 
veterans Avith less than a high school education take adA’hntage of the 
adult education programs proAdded by the public schools and inde- 
pendent school districts. 

It has been my impression that such particixiation in adult education 
by veterans has not really been verv great. 

For example, I believe that oniy 12 percent haA'e returned to high 
school at all. 

Do you have any statistics that Avould back ux) your belief that 
there is a higher rate of participation? 

Mr. Stover. No ; I AA-ouldn’t Avant to take issue with it. I may liai’-e 
misled you on this statement. 

What I should have said or meant to say Avas that they can take ad- 
vantage of these adult education x>i’ograms and of the A^’eterans aa’Iio 
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go back for a high school certificate most of them obtain it through 
such programs. I would say that the veteran who goes back to high 
school has to put in 25 clock-hours a week, which is 100 hours a month, 
and that is full-time training, as opposed to going to an institution 
for higher education, where he is rated on a semester-hour basis. 

So he has to go 100 hours a month in order to get $130 a month. 
I think this is a great deterrent to many veterans returning to school 
to complete their high school education. 

Senator Cranston. Do jmu feel, incidentally, that there are like 
deterrents of a different nature in the on-the-farm training provisions? 

For example, if they don’t own a farm, they would be ineligible for 
that opportunity under S. 1998 wdiich you endorsed. 

Mr. Stover. I would like to ask Mr. Jones to answer that. He has 
wide experience. He was director of education in the State of Kansas 
for many years. 

Mr. J ONES. The present farm training, particularly in view of the 
implementing regulations, is practically a negative program, as you 
know. I don’t think there are more than 400 enrolled in it across the 
country, and to gain a much larger program, I think, would require 
reversion to the World War II type program, with some controls, 
perhaps, to make it really training and not the receipt of an allow- 
ance just for being on a small tract of ground or something. 

Senator Cranston. Do you feel that the specific provision that 
requires the veteran to own or control the farm is a limiting factor? 

Mr. Jones. I would think it would be, to some extent, anyway. 

Senator Cranston. And also the provision that he has to be able 
to sustain himself for some sort of a period of time w’ould seem to be 
impossible. 

Mr. Stover. I think agriculture is a big business now, and I think 
since World War II the small individually owned farm is pretty well 
disappearing from the American scene. And I think any assistance 
in this area should be tailored to fit this idea of training someone 
to operate these really big agri-businesses. 

Senator Cranston. Yes, which might mean taking training in an 
institution like the University of California. 

Mr. Stover. Right. 

Mr. Jones. In the World War II program, many people thought 
there was abuse, and in correcting the abuse, it seems to have gone 
to the opposite extreme. 

That is one thing about the GI bill. The World War II program 
provided for direct payment of school expenses, and also a subsistence 
allowance. There may have been some abuse. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

To get to the dropout and disadvantaged problem, you recommend 
in your testimony as the solution of the problem of low utilization 
of GI benefits by high school dropouts that we make assistance 
as attractive as possible to the veteran returning to high school so 
in time he will be accepted by a college of higher learning. 

Do you have any recommendations on how to accomplish this, either 
administratively or legislatively ? 

Mr. Stover. Going back to the clock-hour basis, I think you could 
substitute for that a more liberal provision, such as the ones set for 
those in college. 
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I do luiow that you doii't have to sit in classes in college for 25 
hours a week, and when you think of a veteran who has worked all 
day — he may have family responsibilities — who then has to go to 
class 25 hours a week, 100 hours a month, it seems to me that this is an 
unrealistic approach to a man who originally didn’t think enough of 
education to finish high school anyway. 

So if we could retailor that — I guess it would take an act of Con- 
gress — I think that that ^'f>uld be one area which would be very 
helpful to this gToup. 

Senator Cransto]v. To get back to the Kennedy bill, although you 
have some questions about the procedure as it is spelled out there, 
do you feel there is merit in the grant a^Dproach to encouraging 
schools to take a greater interest in veterans so the veterans may 
have greater opportunities for education ? 

Mr. Stover. I would like to ask Mr. Jones to answer that. 

Would you want to respond to that ? 

Mr. Jones. I would think so. I think it has been stated before that 
no one really knows to what extent colleges and universities might 
be receptive to this. But I think it would be sufficient to warrant a 
trial. 

After World War II, many veterans were allowed to go to college, 
even though they didn’t have high school at all. The colleges were 
favorable to giving them a chance. Then it seems we passed through 
a period of years when most universities and colleges adhered rigidly 
to high admission standards. 

In reading the press in the last few years, some now are consider- 
ing giving perhaps veterans and non veterans alike at least a chance. 
Perhaps with some special help of this nature, more young veterans 
could make it in a college and university. 

I think one of the problems we have in the low enrollment rate of 
these young men wdio are educationally deprived is our total inability 
to have a sitdown talk with each one of them. It seems to me that even 
the Veterans’ Administration’s programs have not reached all of them, 
and I am sure there are many wdio don’t understand they could patch 
a program together, even though they perhaps may not have had 
high school at all, but that there is a way they could patch it together, 
to use a casual word, not only to get tlieir high school education, but 
to go on to college. 

Not many understand this can be done. All of us put together aren’t 
reaching all of them on an individual basis. 

Senator Cranston. In regard to S. 2361, would it be your feeling 
that the program should be broadened to be available to profitmaking 
training schools ? 

Mr. Jones. I couldn’t see any objection to it as long as it is held 
to types of training which really are meaningful and lead to employ- 
ment, and we don’t let it deteriorate to something that isn’t really 
meaningful. 

Senator Cranston. I think that covers everything I have. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stover. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cranston. The next witness is Donald W. "^Vliite, director 
of the veterans accelerated urban learning training program, Webster 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD W. WHITE, DIEECTOR, VETERANS ACCEL- 

ERATED URRAN LEARNING TRAINING PROGRAM (VAULT), | 

WERSTER COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. ! 

Senator Cranston. We welcome you here and are delighted to have 
you with us. f 

Mr. White. Thank you very much. | 

As a representative of Webster College, I would like to express my 
thanks for having the oppoifunity to appear before this committee 
and share with you our experience with veterans and to bring testi- 
mony in support of Senate bill 2361. 

For the past year we have been totally involved in Project VAULT 
in an effort to meet the desperate need to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for returning war veterans. We feel there is no other program 
in the Nation quite like it as we are providing the veteran an op- 
portunity to earn a bachelor, of arts degree in less tlian 4 years and a 
possible M.A.T. — ^master of arts in teaching — at the end of another 
year and a half. 

But before discussing the objectives and philosophy of Project 
VAULT, I would like to emphasize the exigency of providing legisla- 
tion that would enable institutions of higher learning to pro^dde the 
remedial, tutorial, personal and academic counseling, and other aca- 
demic supportive services for veterans who desire to further or im- 
prove their education. 

The transition period from the military to civilian life is not al- 
ways an easy one, especially for those veterans who have been engaged 
in hostile combat in hostile environs. But surely it must be more dif- 
ficult to find a painless level of entity into the academic world as a 
student for those veterans whose previous school experiences were any- 
thing but pleasant, particularly for those of disadvantaged back- 
groimds, memlbers of minority groups — or both — who entered military 
service before or upon high school gTaduation. 

His educational background to that point is deficient, his profes- 
sional aspirations are negligible, and his chances for formal training 
in the service iire slim in the face of high combat priorities. While in 
the service he enjoys a fair amount of tolerance. If he is blacky he may 
enjoy a fair amount of racial tolerance, some presti^ as a fighting man, 
and somehow be^ns to share the conviction that _things will be dif- 
ferent” when he leaves the military to reenter civilian life. 

It is clear, however, that once again society has created false expec- 
tancies for him. He is too often academically unacceptable to colleges 
and universities and unemployable in any long-ran^e career sense. As 
a rseult, he is often feared for the militancy he develops in response to 
his letdown. 

Obviously, any attempt to typify a situation which involves thou- 
sands of individuals falls short of adequacy. On the other hand, that 
that situation just generalized exists today at a crisis level is un- 
deniable. 

I would like to move from the general to the specific using our ex- 
jierience in Project VAULT to dramatize the pressing need for sup- 
portive services for veterans’ educational programs that I think S. 

2361 calls for,. 
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In the area of academic and personal counseling the need may very 
well be the greatest. Full-time personnel are needed to spend many 
hours in close personal consultation with veterans to encourage them 
when they have doubts concerning their ability to successfully negoti- 
ate a college course of study. . • i. • 

Sometimes a single low mark can be destructive — serving to rein- 
force old beliefs of inferiority and low achievement. But with proper 
guidance and sensitive counseling, the impact of poor performance 

need not be so traumatic. . v • 

In conjunction with the obvious need for academic counseling is 
the ever present need for trained personnel to offer remedial and 
tutorial services to the veteran with academic deficiencies. Too often 
during the past year Ave were luiable to provide adequate tutorial and 

remedial assistance to our students. 

For example, we have some students who possess great ability and 
desire, but lack the requisite skills to put their ideas on paper employ- 
ing the correct grammatical usage and structure. The same is time in 
the area of collecting and organizing data and material for term pa- 
pers and reports. This is particularly painful to observe when it is a 
student who makes only a few mistakes and you are certain his dif- 
ficulty could be corrected with a few tutorial sessions — sessions which, 

unfortunately, we are imable to provide. x t i u 

Now, I would like to extemporize here briefly and say that 1 don t 
want to create the impression that unless there is always money ^'-vail- 
able that no one in the college will take any time or put forth any effort 
to be of assistance to veterans who need remedial assistance. 

■\^^iat I am saying is that the need sometimes is so pressing and that 
we haven’t had the '‘funds to hire people to be available to provide this 

seiwice. ^ , .-..x n x ji 

We have had students of tremendous ability drop out of our pro- 
gram whom I believe would still be with us if they had received that 
extra encouragement and guidance that well-trained sensitive coun- 
selors can provide, but, imfortunatelj’’, we cannot afford on a full-time 
basis at Webster to do that. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of personal coimselnig. Vet- 
erans of disadvantaged backgrounds generally require special coun- 
seling as their problems quite frequently are of a different nature thmi 
other students. For many it is difficult to make the budgetary adpist- 
ment in their lives, especially when they are in daily contact \vith 
younger students who may have more money. If the veteran is married, 
liis wife may not see the advantage in postponing rewards until later 
and she may pressure him, against his will, to leave school and get a 

We have had situations of this nature and learned that if the wives 
are given counseling along with the veterans, an amenable situation 
Ccin sometiniBS be achieved. Additionally , ^ve have lost students ^Tlth 
great ability simply because we could not give them day-to-day en- 
couragement and personal attention they needed, simply because we 
do not have adequate resources to hire the personnel. 

Again, I would like to move away from my prepared text here and 
point out that in regards to personnel counseling and, of course, the 
close contact that these veterans need, that just recently, within the 
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past 10 days, we had a very tragic event that took place involving a 
former member of our program tliat all of us were saddened about. 

A fonner VAULT student recently called me stating that he wanted 
to get back into the program, he had.dropped out for financial reasons. 
He was a man who obviously needed counseling, but he was a very ex- 
cellent student, had great skill 'and ability in writing. In fact, he 
wanted to pursue a course in the study of English. 

One evening, I receive a phone call, and was asked if I were watch- 
ing the 6 o’cloclc news. And I said, “No.” 

The caller said “Well” — and gave the name of the student — “he has 
been involved in something, or they thought that is who it was.” 

As I watched the later news, it was without a doubt one of our 
former students along with six other desperate young men, who were 
involved in a robbery during which one guard was slain, another 
wounded and a customer in the establisliment was severely beaten. I 
was told later that at least three of the young men involved in this 
crime had served in Vietnam. 

This was a man who was very much turned on by the VAULT pro- 
gram, and yet for financial reasons he could not continue, and he had 
other personal problems involving his family. But he had served his 
country and deserved more, but as a result of desperation had turned 
to crimp and violence. 

From the information I had, he was not the initiator of this activity, 
but he was certainly involved in it. And today he is under indict- 
ment along with six other men for murder. 

Ceriainly that is the extreme, but I think it is something we have to 
tliink about when we are talking about men who are from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds and their aspirations are raised — and some- 
times when we can’t j)rovide the kind of counseling assistance and 
guidance that I think a number of the men need and require. 

While I could continue to cite case after case in support of the need 
to create special programs for veterans at institutions of higher learn- 
ingj I would like to point out that it is mandatory that we all guard 
against establishing large remedial programs within colleges which 
too often become separate entities almost a separate collejge within 
a college carrying a stigma which is synonymous to low achievement 
and slow learning. Too qfte^n some institutions of higher learning hold 
stuclents needing remediation virtual prisoners in special programs 
failing to create an academic level of entry into the regular college. 

In Project VAULT we have prevented this by availing perSnent 
courses to the veterans during the second semester with instructors who 
are sensitive to their specific needs. 

Project VAULT (Veterans Accelerated Urban Learning for Teach- 
ing) began at Webster College in June of 1968. Initial financial sup- 
port for the program was provided by a grant of $25,000 from the 
Danforth Foundation of St. Louis. The objective of VAULT is to meet 
two fundamental needs of our society : first, the desperate need to pro- 
vide for more qualified teachers (especially male) in our inner-city 
schools and to create an entry level into a profession for individuals 
from disadvanta^d backgrounds. It is designed to attract veterans 
both black and white and prepare them for teacliing in an accelerated 
3-year period. The concept emphasizes courses mghly relevant to 
social and minority-group problems to stimulate interest in formal 
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education, “aotion learning'’ which would immediately place students 
in field situations supportive of classroom work, and a tangible, pro- 
fessional goal at the end of a relatively short period of preparatory 
time. 

I would like to move away from my text again here 'and ]ust point 
out that earlier when I said “.1 years,” ideally it would be that amount 
of time. It is accelerated, and the men go year-round. We have a winter 
session and a summer session as well. 

I 'would like to say that for those students who are not able to negoti- 
ate our program for a full baccalaureate degree in teacher education, 
that we are working closely with the community college. The commu- 
nity college as training for men who may want to work in a tech- 
nical field, get some kmd of business training, become medical tech- 
nicians, or, in fact, if they Avanted, to get some training in franchise 
operations. 

Everyone, I think, may decide they don’t want to go on and get a 
B.A. degree, and we certainly can’t encourage everyone and tell him 
he can get a B.A. degree when maybe he simply can’t make it, or he 
may change his mind. 

What I am saying is that w’e don’t just discard these men and tell 
them that if they can’t make it as teacher trainees there is nothing for 
them. 

Currently Vault students are interning in the St. Louis public schools 
and suburban Kirkwood schools. St. Louis assignments are in 10 Ban- 
neker District elementary schools, while Kirkwood students serve as 
teacher assistants on all three levels— elementaiy, junior high, and 
hirfi school. 

Present plans call for field assignments in agencies which play a 
major role in the daily lives of inner-city families and their children, 
for example, St. Louis Housing Authority, welfare department, juve- 
nile court, and possibly the police department. If one intends to teach 
within the city, actual working experience with one or all of these 
agencies would be invaluable during the preparatory period. 

While the development of the program from its summer opening 
through the relocation of students from base to campus has not been 
without its problems, results to date have confirmed the assumption 
upon w’hich the original concept was founded. In addition, the major 
potential problem, that of student attrition, has been less a factor than 
originally anticipated. 

For example : 

Sixty percent, or 25, remaining in the ])rogram after first year. 

Veterans were from throughout the Nation with at least 50 percent 
coming from the St. Louis area. 

Three of the Vault veterans are top math students at the college. 

One is a top chemistry student. ^ 

One is quite adept at film-making and audio-visual aids as teaching 
devices. 

Several are succeeding exceptionally well given their poor educa- 
tional background. 

Not only does Vault serve the veterans, but it confronts a wide range 
of deficiencies in higher education related to the jiroblems of the dis- 
advantaged student. 

These problems include : 
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The disadvantaged student who possesses basic ability for success 
in college but who cannot meet normal admissions requirements. 

The disadvantaged student who has the ability but not the aijtitude 
for college. 

The critical need in elementary and secondary ghetto schools for 
teachers representing minority groups. 

The need for male teachers in ghetto schools to help fill the father- 
figure gap so common to ghetto children. 

The need for well-educated leadership for minority societies. 

In closing, I would like to say that as a nation we would be display- 
^ gargantuan insensitivity if we fail to allocate adequate resources 
for veterans educational programs, thus consigning them to the slag- 
heap of despair and frustration while we continue to pump astronomi- 
cal sums of money and effort into excursions to the moon, the develox)- 
ment of questionable defense systems, and the overproduction of war 
weaponry which continues to swell the coffers of some benefiting 
industrialists. 

An investment in this kind of legislation would prove to be 
im’^aluable. 

I would like to thank you for having an oiiportunity to appear be- 
fore this committee. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you a great deal. We deejily apx^reciate 
your presence and the fact that you came from quite a distance to be 
with us and to offer us your advice. 

You have alluded to the need for legislation like S. 2»361 to enable I 

institutions of higher learning to provide necessary sjiecial supportive ) 

services for veterans desiring to further or improve their education. I 

Do you have any views on whether any significant number of col- 
leges, junior colleges, or universities, if grants were available for this 
X>ur]Dose, would be willing to ^Darticipate in those jirograms ? | 

Mr. White. Only the basis of the publicity that I feel our program 
has received over the past year. We have received numerous inquiries j 

from a number of colleges from across the Yation, from Yew York 
to California, the State of Washington, Arizona, Wisconsin, numerous | 

coll eges having shown interest. | 

So that leads me to believe that if these kinds of jirograms were if 

are a number of institutions that would be [ 

interested. 

Senator Cranston. Could you provide us with a list of institutions 
that have inquired about this ? ‘l 

Mr. White. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would have to do that, as I don't I 

have that information right here with me at this time. But I could i 

provide that at a 1 ater date. 

(Tlie information referred to, subsequently .supplied, follows:) 

U^nlve'rsity of Wisconsin at Madison and Wauke.slia ; Arizona state ; University i 

of California at Santa Cruz ; State University of New York at Buffalo ; University > 

of Colorado at Boulder ; Hofstra University ; San Diego State ; YMOA Metro. f 

College of Chicago ; Southern Illinois University ; Sam Houston State College ; 

Cleveland State University ; University of Indiana ; Purdue University : and City ’ 

University of New York. | 

There are a few others hut at pre.sent we are unable to locate necc.ssarv 
information. 

Senator Eaoleton. I am sorry, ]\fr. White. I traipsed in through 
the room and wasn’t aware you were testifying here on Senator 
Cranston’s Subcommittee on veterans’ Afl’airs. 
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I am not of late as fully familiar •with the VAULT program that 
.you have initiated at IVebster, but -what I have heard about it to date 
has ))een uniformly commendable. 

Mr. White. Thank you. 

Senator Cranstox. In describing the VATTjT program, you are 
UAvare of the danger of running programs that separate and identify 
as slow learners the veterans in special programs. 

As one way of avoiding that pitfall, you refer at the top of page 4 
to courses during the second .semester with instructors who are sen- 
sitive to meeting veterans' siiecific needs. 

I clonT quite understand this. Could you elaborate on that point? 

Mr. ‘White. Yes ; I suspect that is a little vague. What I was re- 
ferring to is at Webster College, we have a number of faculty mem- 
bers who are quite sensitive and sympathetic to the VAULT program. 

We have contacted these instructors, and they have -vyorked very 
closely with our veterans. They give them extra attention, special 
attention in working along with them, and they are fully attuned and 
sympathetic to the program, so that if there is any land of signal 
that says a person is not doing very well, it comes to our attention, and 
we try" to get as much counseling and assistance for that veteran as 
Ave possibly can. 

I think it calls for having instructors avIio are willing to spend time 
Avith A'eterans. I think sometimes programs take on a stigma that it is 
a special program, that these felloAvs are not up to par Avith other 
students. And I think these students invariably become disenchanted 
I and feel they are really not part of the college. 

I Quite frequently, it becomes a college Avithin a college, that students 

Avho belong to certain programs are recognized as being “them,” and 
th(i students knoAv this immediately. He knoAvs if he is m a classroom 
that is dih'erent from AA’hat other students are part of. 

Yoaa’, jt is not to say that eA^'eryone Avho comes into the program 
automatically goes into classes in the regular college. Liitially, after 
I Ave have AAdiat Ave call a “laboratory experience” — and AA'e are doing this 

noAv Avith a neAv group of VAXJLT students, 28 more avIio started 
May 26 — and on Hie basis of their performance during this period 
A'dlulctermine AA-here they AA’ill be placed. 

[ We luwe courses dealing Avith contemporary social prchlems. Wo 

train them in the use of motivational media, so that Avhen they go 
into the schools os teachers’ aides and assistants during the fall, they 
have a skill. 

Part of their training is Avorking in the schools in St. Louis, in 
ICirkAvood, and this year in University City, and Webster GroA’'es as 
well. So they do haA’^e skills AAdien they enter these schools. 

Senator Craxstox. Could you explain the value in more detail of 
the hooker courses? 

Mr. White. The hooker courses Avere initiated last year. Obviously, 
when dealing Avith men just discharged from the service — and AAdien 
( they are aAvare of AAdiat is transpiring in our society today — there is 

‘ a great concern on the part of the veterans concerning the unrest in 

our Nation. A number of them Avere concerned about the socioeconomic 
disparities in our society, racial conflicts, and the hooker courses appeal 
to them. 
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"VVe have courses that deal with certain philosophies and ideologies, 
that I suspect might not be acceptable at the more conservative 
institutions, but these hooker courses are most relevant to today’s 
highly politically active times, and encompass variant philosophies 
from Marxism and IMalcolm X to extreme conservatism and fascism. 
We feel the students should feel free to discuss and study whatever 
their interest may be, and get it out in the open. 

These courses have great appeal to them. 

This is an example of what we call the “hooker” courses. A com- 
bination of political science, economics, poverty and our Nation’s 
racial crisis. 

Senator Cranston-. Would you amjilify the relationship at your 
schools in which the veteran teachers are engaged in practice teaching, 
and about any relationship you are developing with Forest Park Com- 
munity College? 

Mr. White. Yes. We have veterans who work as teacher assistants 
in St. Louis and Kirkwood, as I pointed out. They work about 15 hours 
a week. Initially, they were expected to work 20 hours a week, and 
we knew immediately that would never work out. For someone who 
is from a disadvantaged background, to expect him to put in 20 hours 
as a teacher’s assistant and also expect him to perform at an optimum 
level as a teacher assistant is_ unrealistic. So this was reduced to 15 
hours after a few weeks’ experience. 

They serve with various groups in the school, work with independent 
students and independent studies, this is, students who might oe slow 
learners, students who might be advanced. They help students with 
reading, tutorial situations, and they supervise activities. They might 
serve as monitors in the lunchroom as well as study halls, but by no 
means are we putting them in the situation where they would be re- 
cognized as policemen. 

We recognize that policing the cafeteria, or monitoring the cafeteria, 
is part of a teacher’s duties, but we don’t want them to fall into the 
category where they are looted upon as only disciplinarians. 

Senator Cranston. What standards have been used to select vet- 
erans to participate in the VAULT program ? 

Mir. White. Generally, the standards have been those discussed 
here this morning. They ure students who would normally not have 
gone to college, who felt that as a result of past academic perfor- 
mance they wouldn’t have a chance to enter a college. 

These are the ones we selected. The program began last year. They 
were selected on the base by contacting them in groups in such places 
as recreational areas, day rooms, and even some off-base sites of rec- 
reation such as taverns and pool halls. I should add, that the post 
Commander and certain commanding officers at Fort Leonard Wood 
were cooperative. 

This year, we are primarily concentrating our effort in the St. 
Louis area, simply because of the great need there, and you don’t 
get into the difficulties of recruiting students from across the Nation 
-who have to relocate in St. Louis. Aad they don’t 1 ave contacts there. 
They don’t have jobs. They haven’t got friends. And this causes a 
tremedous burden on some of the students, real economic problems 
that leads me to speak on in support of S. 338, concerning the need 
to increase the veterans monthly allowance. 



Ssnator Cranston. What changes "were made in admission 

requirements? i . 

Mr. White. Well, generally, we threw out anything that had to 
do with SAT tests, or that kind of judgment level of performance 
a student adhered to when he was in high scliool. 

If he was a pushout, or dropout, wichever you prefer to call him, 
obviously the chances of a student like this of getting into college are 

slim. . „ , ,, 

We accepted the students on the basis of their performance in the 
8-week laboratory experience, and we are accepting our new enrollees 
on the basis of their performance for the period starting May 26. 

Senator Cranston. When these youngsters who did not have much 
opportunity and hope, when they are given opportunity and hope, 
what are the results in comparison with those who meet the more 
iionnal admission standards ? 

Mr. White. I don’t know what it would be overallj but for some 
students who feel they are right on the brink of gaining something 
they’ve always wanted, this can be liarmful and discouraging. 

A number of students last year were quite disgruntled hy the fact 
that they couldn’t understand why it was so difficult to get money to 
pay for their education, that they did not have a GI bill, so to speak. 
They get veterans’ educational benefits, but in comparison to what vet- 
erans of other wars have received, it is minuscule. Tliey certainly 
don’t receive anything like they did in World War II. This is one 

of the problems. _ , , 

They get very upset concerning that, and we have had situations that 
have ranged from a few students who became overly hostile toward 
Project VAULT and have publicly said they were let down, hortile 
toward the Government in general. This of course is the exception, 
but a few have felt letdown, especially if they had to withdraw from 
class for economic reasons. 

It is totally dependent upon the individual and how he is going to 
react to a situation like this. 

Senator Cranston. What level of increase do you feel is necessary ? 
Is $130 to $190 adequate ? 

Mr. White. I certainly think the $190 monthly allowance for sin- 
gle veterans and the -‘*i215 monthly allowance for married veterans as 
outlined in Senator Yarborough’s S. 338 is a definite step in the right 
direction and shows gi’cat sensitivity. 

Senator Cranston. To return to that other pomt for a moment, 
I have heard and have personal knowledge of cases in connection with 
odier institutions where young people who had given up on themselves 
and on whom society would normally have given up, have, when given 
an opportunity for an education at a college, proceeded to do astound- 
ing things in terms of change of attitude and change of approach to 
the opportunity to learn, and the consequences have been a remarkable 
gain in education and a broadening of life and going out to meet new 
responsibilities and opportunities with confidence and success. 

Do you have some striking examples of this happening? 

Mr. White. Yes, we have. 

A case in point would be a fellow who was a school diwqut and 
finished his high school eqiiivalency in the Armed Forces. He is from 
rural Arkansas. He has always been interested in math. In fact, he 



lias done so well in math that he is now taking calculus in the regular 
curriculum at Webster. 

We ha.ve three other students in that category. 

One of the students pointed out that when he was drafted in Detroit, 
he felt that was the worst possible thing that could have happened 
to him, but as a result of having gotten into college, he feels it may 
have been the best_ thing, because he is a sophomore, going into the 
fifth semester. He is very enthusiastic about becoming a teacher, and 
he works as a teacher’s assistant in school. 

As a matter of fact, this summer he is taking 9 hours of math at 
Webster College in the advanced curriculum, and has received a 
scholarship to do so. 

We have another fellow who is a school dropout and is very inter- 
ested in history. He has w’orked in the District for the past year as 
a teacher’s assi^ant and aid. 

They have been very enthusiastic about this man and the appeal he 
has to the young children there in the school. He has, in fact, prepared 
some teaching methods that he uses with the young children that they 
have been most impressive. 

We have another student who is very good at chemistry. 

These are students, tlio ones I am speaking of, who had no plans 
whatsoever to go to college until they had a chance to get into this 
program, and they are very enthused by it. 

Wo have another student who is receiving assistance from a founda- 
tion as a result of his performance in college, which illustrates he is 
a man who has shoiyn great improvement, and he will receive finan- 
cial assistance to continue his education. 

So we do have a number of instances where students are doing quite 
well w’ho w’cre from backgrounds that you might not expect outstand- 
ing performance. 

Senator Craxston. How many veterans do you project will be 
involved in the Vault program ? 

Mr. White. We are not ceifain. Much of what happens in Vault 
is contingent on what kind of financial support we can develop. That 
is not to say, as I said earlier, that no one is willing to do anything 
unless they get money for it. People are putting in a lot of time. We 
would like to expand, but it calls for staff, it calls for counseling, it 
calls for people who can lend tutorial and remedial services and assist- 
ance to the veterans, and this costs money. 

Senator Cranstox'. What is your cost per student to go through 
Vault? to ^ 

Mr. WiiiTiiJ. The tuition cost at Webster College is $o0 a credit 
hour, and nonnally they would take 15 hours a semester, so we are 
talking about several thousand dollars, and we hope to develop assist- 
ance as we proceed. 

Senator CranstoivT. Senator Sclnveiker, who is a member of this 
subcommittee, but could not be present, wanted me to ask this ques- 
tion for him. 

Do you feel that a bill that specified a partdciilar education program 
for disadvantaged veterans, like the Vault program, would be better 
than the more open-ended general provisions of S. 2361 ?• 

Mr. White. Would you repeat the last jiart ? 
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Senator Cranston. Do you feel that a bill that specified in detail a 
particular educational program for disadvantaged veterans like 
VAULT would be better than the more open, broad provisions that are 
generally in S. 2361 ? 

Mr. White. No, I don’t thiifiv: it would be totally better. I feel it 
would have to be balanced, I think that very definitely there is a need 
for a program like Project Vault, an accelerated program. But 
we are also concerned about the students who don’t get through our 
program in 3i/^ years, there certainly have to be options for them, 
those students who need the resources for counseling and tutorial assist- 
ance and remediation. 

I think it has to be a meld of the two, rather than “either/or.” 

I think a lot of testimony that has gone on tliis morning, people have 
had fine ideas of what could be done. I thinlc it would be a combina- 
tion, and I wouldn’t have any preference. I am basically concerned 
that programs not be identified as remedial programs and a number 
of colleges would be there with outstretched hands and getting ad- 
ministrative costs. But I am not so sure how many veterans would 
move into the regular college. I think it should be a combination of 
both. 

Senator Cranston. You were present when Senator Kennedy and 
Mr.. Cannon both spoke of the danger that concerns them regarding 
militancy developing among black veterans who return and find that 
opportunities are closed to them because of racial intolerance, and 
you have alluded to that yourself. 

Do you have anything to add in regard to that problem and what 
can be done about it ? 

Mr. WiHTE. No, I think it has been covered adequately, and I feel 
that it is a real problem. It ties in, again, with expectancies, raised 
expectancies, and what is available for an individual who feels that 
maybe he has nothing to lose sometimes, that this can be chaimeled 
into areas that are quite miiltant. 

Senator Cranston. I want to congratulate you on your remarks 
about national priorities and the need for redetermining how we are 
going to use the great resources we have for more constructive pur- 
poses than we often d^, which is a path that we must work our way 
dowui. 

I have joined in sponsoring a conference on that in Washington. 

Senator Eagleton, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Eagleton. No questions. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much, Mr. White. We appreci- 
at^our testimony. 

The next witness is Ralph J. Rossignuolo, national director of 
programs, AMVETS. 

STATEMENT OP RALPH J. ROSSIGNUOLO, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OP 

PROGRAMS, AMVETS 

Mr„ Rossignuolo. Thank you. Senator. I am happy to be here. 

My name is Ralph J. Rossignuolo, and I am national director of 
programs for the AMVETS. 

AMyETS 19 honored to have the privilege of appearing before 
this distmguished committee, especially in idew of its tremendous 
82 - 000 — 00 — 1 ) 1. 1 ^11 
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responsibility. I appear here today on behalf of my organization to 
urge that this committee seriously consider granting increases in the 
subsistence allowance for those training under the Vietnam era GI 
bill. 

Many of those currently serving are counting the days until they 
may take advantage of the GI bill. These young men, who in Vietnam 
and elsewhere each day valiantly demonstrate their allegiance to our 
country, do not deserve to. be disappointed in. their hopes. They are 
sacrificing the roost precious part of their lives. The least we can do 
is provide them with an adequate training program with realistic 
subsistence allowances. 

After World War -II, Congress enacted Public Law 346, the first 
GI bill. At that time the veteran student received a monthly sub- 
sistence payment, and the Veterans’ Administration directly paid 
the school where the veteran was enrolled for tuition, books, supj^ies, 
et cetera. 

Then came the Korean service and Public Law 550 was enacted. 
The Congress provided in this second generation GI bill that the stu- 
dent be paid a subsistence allowance directly, from which he paid 
tuition, books, et cetera. The overwhelming enthusiasm with which 
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of Congress in providing a sufficient inclusive subsistence allowance 
to the veteran student, so that he might pay the total of his expenses. 

The third generation GI bill, that for the Vietnam era veterans, 
retained this system of payment. AMVETS feels that this is as it 
should be. 

Two serious questions now arise. Is the subsistence allowance cur- 
rently paid these veterans adequate? If not, would it be unreasonably 
costly to the Government to provide adequate subsistence allowances? 

My organization, AMVETS, is composed of veterans of World 
War II, Korea, and now the Vietnam era. I personally know many 
members who received the benefits of the first GI bill, and today have 
professional standing as a result. Some of them could not have at- 
tended college, had it not been for the GI bill. 

Incidentally, we are now in the 25th anniversary of the original 
GI bill, which was enacted on June 22, 1944, and I am a product of 
the education and training sentence of the bill. I can say unequiv- 
ocally that only because of the GI bill -am I here testifying today 

The investments Congress made in the veterans were indeed wise 
and prudent, as is abimdantly proven by the results of the World War 
II and Korean GI bills. Nowhere else in history has such an adult 
education program been undertaken. More than 8 million veterans 
received education and training — 2 million at the college level — all 
at a total cost of only $14.5 billion (this cost spread over the 
eligibility period of the laws) . 

Today these GI bill-trained veterans are Congressmen, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and tradesmen, and they are paying higher income 
taxes than those who did not take training. 

I heard it once said that the same veterans who took GI training 
are repaying the Government at the rate of $1 billion a year in the 
form of increased income taxes. In a word, the investment in our 
veterans has proven to be good business. We see no reason why the 
long-range benefits the country experiences through the earlier GI 
bills should not continue. 
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AMVETS supports and strongly urges the enactment of any measure 
that will increase the present subsistence allowance to a realistic fig- 
ure. You have before you S. 338, which in our opinion almost meets 
tll.0 

The committee should take into account the cost that the veteran 
student incurs. He must pay tuition; he must pay for books and 
supplies; he must buy clothes; he must pay rent; he must buy food; 
he must allow for health, recreation, and transportation costs. His 
subsistence allowance must provide the funds for all these expenses. 

There are other considerations involved. The Census Bureau esti- 
mates that in 1970 college enrollment will be nearly 1.4 million more 
than in 1969. Such a jump will necessarily raise the cost of education 
along with the cost of living on campus. Moreover, the ever-increasing 
need for graduate education compels the ambitious veterans to spend 
longer years as a full-time student. 

These three facts alone demand increased subsistence allowances. 
The Census Bureau reports that since 1958 the average tuition charge^ 
to students in public institutions of learning has more than doubled 
and that the same jump in rates is evident for private sclmols. The 
committee must take all these elements into account in arriving at a 
realistic and equitable subsistence increase for our deserving return- 
ing war veterans. 

AMVETS hopes this committee will enact a measure which wilh 
reasonably estimate the expenses of the student veteran and will amend 



both sections 31 and 34 of title 38, U.S. Code to more nearly app 
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the goal of a realistic subsistence allowance. 

I think it was better said by a more famous person, the Nation’s 
only living five-star general, Omar Bradley, when he said : In the GI 
bill. Congress offered veterans a valuable stake in themselves. They 
took heart in the knowledge that the Nation stood ready to back their 
civilian chances in making good. Veterans wanted only the fair chance 
to become self-supporting, self-sufficient, self-respecting American 
citizens.” 

The five-star general only made this speech recently, and he went 
on to say that “the GI bill * * provided a uniquely new and dif- 
ferent investment m the proven capabilities of our young men and 
women. It gave them the freedom to find their own security as con- 
fidently as they had once sought security for the Nation. 

“The GI bills give our democratic way of life great strength and 
vitality. Today, as was true 25 years ago, it is on America’s fighting 
men that this Nation must depend. Their seryice honors us all, and 
today on this silver anniversary of the GI bill, i salute them all.” 

This is why our organization takes the view that we should con- 
tinue the concept of providing an inclusive subsistence allowance for 
the veterans. 

My organization also supports the enactment of S. 2036, S. 1998,, 
and S. 2361. We take the position of supporting S. 2361 since it does 
have inherent in it worthwhile and commendable concepts. However,, 
we have a reservation with regard to Health, Education, and Welfare 
b<>cbmihg involved in the program. . . 

We feel that in the Veterans’ Administration there already exists 
the avenue or the faculty to provide exactly what that section of the 
bill is recommending. That is section 1694. 
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The Veterans’ Administration already has the capacity to provide 
contracts and to work with schools that would make such programs | 

available. | 

Senator Cr^inston. On that point, I think the reason that the » 

Department of Education was included is that they have had ex- J 

perience in grants to universities. The VA has had experiences t 

primarily in gi*ants to individuals. I 

In terms of the concepts of grants to educational institutions, in | 

contradistinction to grants to individuals, do you have any difficulty i 

with that aspect of the program ? ■ 

Mr. Rossignuolo. I think when you talk about the system of grants,* 
you have to be prepared to set a specific test so that the school that 
wants to petition for such a grant is in a position to focus its atten- v 

tion on such a grant. * 

I think that the previous witness, his school, or his program would, i 

in my opinion, qualify for such type of grant. y 

Senator Cranston. Toward the end of your statement you referred | 

only to amendments to sections. I believe you mean chapters. I 

Mr. Rossignuolo. Yes, excuse me. It is chapters. ^ 

(Senator Cranston. You did not mention chapter 35, covering the, 

~war widows and orphans. 

Mr. Rossignuolo. We are hopeful that Congress will consider in-* 

(Creases in those respects. 

Senator Cranston. Senator Yarborough introduced an amendment 
yesterday that would provide increases to veterans’ dependents. Do 
you have a position on that ? 

Mr. Rossignuolo. Yes. Our national commander, when he presented 
his testimony to the Congress recently, did ask for across-the-board 
consideration for dependency allowances. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rossignuolo. I am happy to have this opportunity. 

_ Senator Cranston. The next witness is C. W. Dalbey, State super- 
visor of agricultural education, of Des Moines, Iowa, representing 
the American Vocational Association. 

STATEMENT OF C. W. BALBEY, STATE SUFEEVISOE OF AOBlCtJI- | 

TURAL EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC lUSTRUC- ? 

TION, DES MOINES, IOWA, REPRESENTING AMERICAN VOCA- ^1 

TIONAI ASSOCIATION ' 

Mr. Dalbey. I am C. W. Dalbey, State supervisor of agricultural 
education from Iowa, representing the more than 45,000 members of 
the American Vocational Association. The membership of AVA con- 
sists of approximately 10,000 agricultural education personnel in- 
cluding State supervisors, teacher educators, and classroom teachers. 
Vocational agriculture enrolls approximately 500,000 high school stu- 
dents, 10,000 post-high-school students, and 400,000 adults and young 
farmers. 

Vocational agriculture has had considerable exeperience with the 
verterans on-farm training program of World War II and the Korean 
war. This training program made a terrific impact upon the gross 
production of agriculture and its beneficial effect to the efficiency in 
farming of many individuals accepting the training. 
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W© in agricultural education have been much concerUed along 
with veterans and other interested persons that the Veterans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act as if pertains to veterans’ training on the farm 
is not applicable to the young nlan who is doing fulhtittie farming and 
involved in a sound operation as a farmer. 

The present requirement of 12 hours per week of classroom work 
with no requirement of on-farm supervision is impracticaL The aver- 
age young man eligible for this training program cannot spend 12 
hours per week away from his young family and his farming busi- 
ness. This is an excesive load of classroom work in any 1-week period.- 

Further, the new program does not provide for on-the^farln 
struction and supervision which was a very valuable part of the train- 
iiig and educational program of the World War II and the Korean 
war veterans program. 

The present act has requirements which appear to be structured to 
encourage enrollment in regular college classes which are not synony- 
mous with full-time farming. Unless the young man is willing to class 
his operation as part-time and attend a college nearby, it does not fit 
his operations. In the majority of the States, the age of farmers is 
high. The need for efficient farmers in the period ahead is going to 
be serious. In our State the average age of farmers is above 50 years 
of age and we consider this a serious item as we look ahead to those 
who are going to be involved in the full-time operation of farms in 
Iowa. 

Wfi should lend every encour^ement in the way of sound educa- 
tional programs to encourage efficient farmers to operate the farms 
of the future in our States. There is a close correlation between the 
farm income of ohr Midwestern States and the total population sup- 
port. We cannot tolerate low farm income and inadequacy in agricul- 
ture if we are going to progress as a nation, as a State, or as a county. 

We propose changes in the structure of the present veterans’ pro- 
gram to more nearly meet the needs of the operating, full-time young 
farmer. We recommend a revision in the program to the structure 
operated under the Korean war veterans situation. This involves 60 
hours of classroom work per calendar quai^r and 26 hours of on- 
the-farm individual and group instruction in the same period. This 
arrangement permits the operation of two classes per week for class- 
toom instruction and individual followup instruction on the farm 
to meet the problems of the individual farihiUg program. 

Problems vary widely between dairy farmers, crop farmers, and 
specialized farming operations. This calls for individualized types of 
instruction to meet their needs in order that they secure the highest 
return from their farming operations. Farming is highly competitive 
and profit margins are generally low. We need the ittaximum of 
efficiency among our young farmers as we lUok ahead. 

Our committee, composed of George Cochran, State supervisor of 
Minnesota, Doyle Beyl, State supervisor in Wisconsin, and myself, 
State supervisor of Iowa, conducted a survey in a number of States 
to determine the interest in the program under its present structure. 

Under this question : “Do you feffi there may be more interest if a 
program somewhat similar to World War II and Korean war pro- 
gram, combined classroom and on-farm instruction be made avail- 
able?” 22 States answered yes, and not one State answered in the 



negative. This indicates the complete disagreement of the present pro- 
gram among the States we surveyed. 

Among the various States and nationwide checking, there is indi- 
cation 01 very little instruction for veterans on the. farm in the United 
States. Perhaps we in Iowa are the largest of any State, and we have 
found it very difficult to start veterans classes under the present struc- 
ture of the program. 

When we asked the State supervisors of agricultural education in 
21 States on the question : “Do you feel the present law satisfactory?” 
20 answered in the negative and one State answered in the affirmative. 
We feel this gives you an indication of the thinking of these men who 
were involved in the sponsoring of the veterans aCTicultural train- 
ing of World War II and the Korean war. We think the agriculture 
or the Nation and its importance in the total .economy demand that 
this be given utmost consideration by Members of Congress as they 
look ahead in the veterans training program. 

In Iowa the income from farming represents $3.75 billion, which 
amounts to over $12 billion in the total economy of our state, which is 
roughly 80 to 90 percent of the total State economy. We cannot afford 
to let down on our assistance to farm people in making their farming 
programs efficient, practical, and sound. It means profit in the pockets 
of all people in our States and Nation. 

We sincerely urge you to give consideration to amending this law 
to make it more practical as it relates to operating farmers. These 
young men are just as deserving of this training as any other young 
man of the veteran’s status. They should not be denied this education 
because of the impractical features of the present law. 

We feel that the veterans law is entirely too structured toward 
college-bound students. I have been rather alarmed here this morning 
about the emphasis placed here on college students, pollege-bound 
people and college graduates represent a very small portion of our pop- 
ulation. Only 10 percent of the high school graduates nationally, and 
12 to 14 percent in our State, receive college degrees. 

We thank you for this opportunity to present our feelings and con- 
victions on this important legislation. 

We are supporting S. 1998 by Yarborough. We_ think this will 
help clear up the problem. I thinlc we need to realize that the em- 
phasis on college doesn’t represent many people, and even though col- 
lege is important, we find that this 80 to 90 percent of the people, or 
at least 80 percent of the people who aren’t involved in college degrees 
are causing a lot of our problems. I think we need to look ahead as 
we structure this veterans program. 

Thank you for this opportunity. Senator Cranston. 

Senator Cranston'. Thank you very much. I have a question that 
Senator Yarborough wished me to address to you._ 

First, would you agree that education in agriculture and farming 
is more essential than ever in operating an agricultural enterprise un- 
der modern circumstances? 

Mr. Dalbet. I would. Of course, our State is a strictly agricultural 
State. I was in the banking and loan business one time^ and it con- 
vinced me that the operation of these farms in these various counties 
have a lot to do with the economy on Main Street. In most of our 
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countries in Iowa, the income from farming exceeds the gross retail 
sales in the county. 

Our economy is almost directly tied to agriculture, and as agri- 
culture goes in our State, and mo^ of the Midwestern States, so goes 
the general economy. 

The population — ^if you will check the p^ulation of Iowa, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota, the population in the IState is in comparison to the 
farm income. In the State of Wyoming, witli about 10 percent of farm 
income of Iowa, supports about 10 percent of tlie population of Iowa. 

I thing if you will check this out, unless it is an outside subsidized 
State, agriculture is very important. 

One time a fellow could farm if he couldn’t do anything else. The 
opposite is true now. It is a highly efficient business. It requires skills, 
training, and lots of knowledge, and certainly a lot of economic 
knowledge. 

Senator Cranston. A second question from Senator Yarborough. 

Do you think the lack of farm training for veterans is a contributing 
factor to the 'advancing age of the average farmer in our declining 
rural population ? 

Mr. Dalbey. In the Vietnam situation, not enough of them are 
available. We have been surprised in the vocational school area that 
we have 120 veterans signed up for this program in one four-county 



area. 



So there are more back there than we realize. The State supervisors 
haven’t been able to push this as they should because of the shortage 
of vocational agriculture teachers. 

We need to get the young people down on the farms. The age of 
farmers is creeping up rapidly. It is difficult to rent some land in 
Iowa because there are not farmers available. 

Senator Cranston. In your prepared statement, you express the 
view that the present farm cooperative program does not provide for 
on-the-f arm instruction and supervision. 

Are you referring there to a requirement that you think ought to 
be in the law, or lack of authority for such on-the-farm instruction and 
supervision? 

Mr. Dalbey. This is an important point. Individual farm oper- 
ations vary widely. Some are hog farms. Others are grain, and so 
forth. 



Senator Cranston. You refer to the survey of 20 States regarding 
required? ' t, t, 

Mr. Dalbey. Legislation is required there, because the present law 
doesn’t require it. It is in Senator Yarborough’s bill. 

Senator Cranston. You refer to the survey of 20 States regarding 
the present and proposed revisions of the cooperative program. Could 
you indicate whether California is one of the States surveyed and 
provide for the record a breakdown of the survey information vou 
gave us? 

(The information referred to may be found in the files of the 
subcommittee.) 

Mr. Dalbey. I just went through those, and California is one of 
them. 



Senator Cranston. Hoarding the farm coop program, which you 
supported, there are several questions I would like to ask yon. The 
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thrust of them is to determine exactly what provisions of S. 1998 you 
see as a key to opening up the farm cooperative program and which 
might or might not be necessaiw at this pomt. 

First, in CaUfornia, agriculture students above the secondary level 
enroll in a imiior college, State college or the University of California 
campus, which maintains its own farm on which the student works 
and learns. 

Why is it necessary that a veteran has to own or control his own 
farm when such ^portunities are available ? 

•Mr. Dalbet. The previous provision in there, “own or control a 
farm,” which means control the operation as a tenant. There is another 
aspect that could be added. 

We think the person should control in some way the farm in order 
to properly benefit from the training. If the manager has complete 
control of the operation, the student cannot use w>hat he learns in 
class. He should have some control. 

However, there is another aspect of this thing that we need to consid- 
der, and that is for the young man who is going to work with some- 
one else in agriculture, and they are getting to be a rather sizable pro- 
portion of (these young men, because large industry is involved in 
agribusiness, and this could be something which could be added. 

I don’t know whether that answers your question or not. 

Senator CitAisrSTON'. What if a young man wants to go into agri- 
culture, but has not inherited a farm, and has no farm he controls? 

Mr. Daubet. He should not be denied the training. 

Senator Cranston. In agriculture, continuing mechanization re- 
quires new mechanical techniques. Can’t the student learn these tech- 
niques better on a college experimental farm than on the family 
larin ? In this circumstance^ why is it necessary that the young man 
receive half of his individual instruction on the farm he individually 
owns ? 

Mr. Dalbet. We find our farmers in most States are very close 
to what is new. If a new corn-planter is introduced or a new picker, 
those are practiccdly always available within a relatively short driv- 
ing distance. It isn’t only the universities that poss’ess this equip- 
ment. In fact, the commercial concerns out in the area are the first 
owners. So they do have access to this equipment. 

Senator Cranston. Since many ojf the farms in California are in 
permanent, rather than annual crops, the future farmers may have 
a farm of several hundred acres planted in, say, olives or figs, but 
may want to receive training in other crops, such as citrus or wine 
grapes. 

Do you think it should be required that he have training in olives 
or figs when he wants to grow something else ? 

Mr. Dalbet. I don’t think he should have supervised training in- 
a program he is not interested in. 

^ Senator Cranston. Another question in this general area. Increas- 
mgly complex skills are required of the farmworker as agriculture 
becomes more scientific and more complex. The child of today’s migra- 
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tory worker may aspire to be a farm manager or a specialist in a 
sjjecific field of farmmg, particularly on a corporate farm. 

Doesn’t the requirement, again, that he own his own farm prevent 
the farmworker from using his veterans benefits to get the training 
he needs to get a decent job in agriculture, and possibly remove him 
from the migrant stream ? 

Mr. Dalbet. I believe this. We have to provide every^ opportunity 
to these young people. One of the important problems in the States 
is the way capital is being pulled together, not only in farming, but 
in. all segment of the economy. We have got to open this training 
to the young people. 

I realize it isn’t in the bill exactly, but could be added. 

Senator Cranston. Given the advantages of relocating core city 
slum dwellers, many of whom came from farms originally, and Imow 
something about farming, back into an agricultural economy, isn’t 
the training in techniciues necessary to be a successful farmer a good 
idea for the interested veteran, even though he may not have been 
fortunate enough to have inherited a farm ? 

iVEr. Dalbey. In our State, and yours, and in many other agri- 
cultural States, the number of people being employed in agri-business 
other than farming is jumping rapidly. We have jumped from 260,000 
to 270,000 in our State alone during the past 2 years. 

We are going to employ a lot of people who wore not reared on the 
farm who are actually interested in something of this type. 

Look at the greenskeepers on the golf courses. Some of them are 
drawing as high as $30,000 a year. They need agricultural training. 

Senator Cranston. Let’s suppose there is a veteran who has newly 
jilanted a vineyard or citrus grove, but will probably receive no income 
from that endeavor for 5 years. 

H!e could hardly be expected not to seek outside income during the 
slo w-gi’owing period, nor could he expect under normal circumstances 
to receive a satisfactory income by the end of his course, as is required 
in the legislation. 

Shouldn’t vre provide also for veterans who want to go into 
permanent crops, not just those planted and harvested annually? 

Mr. Dalbey, Absolutely. No question about it. 

Senator Cr4.nston. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
being here. 

'3?he final witness this morning is Eeuben L. Jolmson, lemslative 
director. National Farmeis Union, presenting the statement of Edward 
Christianson. 

We ran out of time yesterday when he was there. 
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STATEMENT OF EEUBEN L. JOHNSON, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, PRESENTING THE STATEMENT OF 
EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION AND PRESIDENT OF MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for not having been able 
to spend more time at the hearings. 

In view of the late hour, and so that I won’t infringe on your lunch 
hour, with your permission I will just file this statement. 

Senator Cranston. You have tliat permission. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Christianson follows :) 

Pbepaeed Statement op Edwin Chbkstianson, President op Minnesota Farmers 

Union 

We wish to coDiDiend the meDibecs of this SubcoDiDiittee for their interest in 
this legislation and to stress its importance to family farm agriculture in the 
nation. 

In farming today, there is a greahu* premium than ever before on. management 
ability and skill in adapting new methods and technology and in using farm 
capital. The future will be even more demanding in our opinion. 

Yet, our nation’s high school vocational agricultural classes and the agricul- 
tural departments of our universities and colleges are training only a fraction 
of the young farm replacements which will be needed in the years immediately 
ahead. 

Studies have shown that only about half of those earning agricultural degrees 
in college actually remain in farming — ^many of them end up in related agri- 
business activities. So, we are not only short in the number of men graduating 
from agricultural schools, but only a part of them continue in actual farming. 

The GI farm training classes have a record which is partlculaly significant. 
A survey in our state of Minnesota, showed that in 1960 most of the veterans 
who had taken farm training under the 61 law in 1054 through 1966 were still 
in farming. A follow-up study of tbe cases of 3,179 veterans indicated that six 
to eight years after completion of training nearly 84 percent of the men were 
actively farming and another 3 p<u'cent were in related agri-business fields. 
The same study showed that, on the average, these men had increased their net 
worth by about 68 percent per farm and had shown a gain in farm capital of 
about 64 percent per farm. 

The farming States and the Nation as a whole are going to need large numbers 
of young replacement farmers in the next ten years. 

In Minnesota, educators have calculated that 'about 3,376 farm replacements 
will be needed each year to succeed farmers who retire, die or leave farming. 
The estimates take into account the expected trend in the reduction in farming 
units and the consolidation of farms into large units. An Iowa State University 
study has indicated the need for about 2,700 farm replacements a year and a 
study by the University of Nebraska has projected the need for about 960 farm 
replacements a year. 

But, In contrast to the projected need of 3,376 young farmers a year in 
Minnesota, our agricultural schools are graduating only about 1,000 a year and 
only part of them are going into fulltime farming. 

A workable farm training program under the 6.1. bill could be very important 
in filling the educational gap in Minnesota and elsewhere. 

We have a large potential in Minnesota for farm training classes. There are 
about as many veterans of service in the armed forces since 1965 as there were 
in the aftermath of the Korean hostilities and World War II. 

Nationally, some 780,000 veteramg used their 6.1. educational eligibility for 
farm training— and about 30,000 did so in Minnesota. 

Now, according to the best estimates by our educators in this field, we have 
a potential in Minnesota of about 6,200 veterans who would avail themselves 
of farm training under the 6.1. bill if a realistic program along the lines of the 
post-Korean program were available. 

Because the regulations are now completely unrealistic, there is only one 
farm training class in operation. It is at Alexandria, Minnesota, and it has 
some 20 students. 
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There are applications pending from 11 other schools — ^Middle River, Will- 
mar, Montevideo, Madison, Woi*thington, Jordan, Blue Earth, 'Waterville, St. 
James, Hayfleld and Detroit Lakes. They would each have about 30 to 35 
students each. 

In addition, we understand that there are about 30 other schools which might 
serve as centers for such training classes and would have 20 to 30 students 
each. 

The hindrance to formation of these classes is that the young farmers cannot 
farm full-time and still engage in the equivalent of the full-time college studies, 
which is in effect the result of the requirement that 12 hours a week must be 
spent in classroom training under the program. It is true that the Congress has 
acted to allow students to attend on a three-quarter time or half-time basis 
with a proportionate reduction in the educational assistance allowances. This 
amendment, however, has not served to take care of the problem. 

We believe that S. 1998 take some constructive steps towards developing a 
program in which there could be widespread participation. It provides flexibility 
for the State approving agencies in desiring the programs. 

It is particularly signiflcant, we think, that the bill reduces the niunber of 
classroom hours to 200 per year or not less than 8 hours per month and that 
it restores and recognizes individual on-the-farm instruction as part of the 
program. 

The bill is realistic in providing that the farming activity of the trainee and 
the G.I. farm training, together, will occupy the full time of the eligible veteran. 
It also will emphasize instruction in management and technological advances 
which are appilicable to the farming operation of the trainee. 

We are convinced that if S. 1998 becomes law, as it now reads, it will encourage 
the formation of numerous farm training classes in Minnesota and all across 
the farming areas of the nation. 

In conclusion, we want to stress that it is discriminatory and unfair that 
young men who interrupt their educational or farming careers to serve the 
nation in the military forces cannot use their G.I. educational eligibility for 
farm training. 

Almost 500,000 veterans have used the “Cold War” G.I. bill for college work 
since 1967, about 175,000 have used the program for on-the-job training, but 
virtuallly none have been able to use the program for agricultural training. 

It is the clear purpose of the G.I. bill in “aiding such persons in attaining 
the vocational and educational status which they might normally have aspired 
to and obtained had they not served their country.” 

It is time now for the Congress to restore equal educational opportunity to 
veterans who choose to farm. 

We want to acknowledge the important leadership which Senator Yarborough 
and the members of this Committee have given in the past and urge again 
that you make the needed effort to gain the program improvements which are 
vital if the program is to be meaningful to agricultural people. 

Senator Cranston. I would like to ask you a couple of questions. 

Mr. Johnson. All right, sir. 

Senator Cranston. I appreciate very much your being here and 
your willingness to proceed in this fashion. 

Wo have been discussing this morning, without an opportunity for 
you to listen in, the detailed requirements in the present law and S. 
1998 regarding opportunities for veterans to get training on farms. 

Why is it necessaiy that a veteran own or control a farm? That 
would seem to me to eliminate opportunities for those who just don’t 
have the luck of inheriting a farm and yet would like to learn enough 
about farming to make that their career. 

Mr. tXoHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I suppose that, looking back into the 
development of agriculture education in the beginning, in Vocational 
Agricultiu’e and the Extension Service we developed what we called 
a “project procedure.” A boy, or a girl, would develop their program 
of education around a project, a Calf or a garden, or a plot of corn, or 
some kind of a project which would actually give them work experi- 
ence, and would go along with, their classroom education. 
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It is j^retty difficult to teach agriculture in the abstract, sir, and 
this tradition prevailed when the Smith-Hughes legislation was passed, 
and vocational agriculture was introduced into our high schools to- 
gether with the youtli organization, the Future Farmers of America. 

Having been a teacher of vocational agriculture, and an adviser to 
un FFA chapter, I must say that I feel the project approach to train- 
ing in agriculture is ceiiainly one that provides the student with an 
incentive and with an intei’est that rarely prevailed in the other courses 
presented in the high schools where I taught. 

There is absolutely no reason why training should not be available 
to people in agricultui’e other than the farm operator group. It seems 
to me there is a need for this. Through some of the programs in the 
past— I was thinking especially of programs in World War II — ^we 
had Federal funds and we brought in people a.nd taught them how to 
Aveld and do equipment repair and a number of things that the voca- 
tional agriculture department could do, in addition and above the 
regular program of in-school and out-or-school instruction. 

The aim of the program, as we see it, is to give people who are in- 
terested in making a career in agriculture an opportunity to get a start, 
and somewhere in this statement here it is pointed out here that in the 
State of Minnesota, in 1960 most of the veterans who had taken farm , 

training under the GI law from 1954 to 1966 were still in farming. I 

It seems to me this is the objective we want to seek, and unless a I 

trainee has some hold on a piece of land that would give him an op- ! 

portunity to enter f ariiaing, chances are he may never be able to utilize I 

this training, and tiiat would be a tragic thing if that should develop. 

I believe that some of the Labor Depai’tment’s programs relating 
to helping workers find employment in agriculture might be a place 
where this training could come from. 

As I pointed out hei.'e earlier, the Departments of Vocational Agri- 
culture at an earlier time set up special programs for various kinds 
5 >f people, without regard to whether they were farm operators. That 
is a possibility. I 

Senator Chanston. Aren’t there increasing opportunities in the 1 

large corporate farms now for what amount to professionals to come I 

in and participate in the operation ? | 

Mr. Johnson. Well, sir, most of the corporate managers that I am | 

familiar with are college trained these days. That doesn’t preclude a | 

young man from coming into a managerial position, but in these kinds t 

of. situations where, actually, you are training for managerial posi- 
tions in a corporate farm structure, I would say that the local admin- 
istrators of the program might be given leeway in terms of making a 
determination as to whether this trainee actually had the potential 
or the opportunity to_ eventually move into that kmd of a position. 

I would not object in this legislation to giving the local administra- 
tor, State and local administrators, some leeAvay to take care of these 
kinds of people that they felt actually were in an operative capacity ii 

who had an opportunity for further advancement to come in and take !, 

this kind of training. : 

I am thinking about a State like Minnesota, where we don’t really 
have a corporate invasion, yet, of agriculture. These are family farms, 
and I think in this regard, Senator, that your State of California is 
unique. 
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Senator Ckanston. What is your view of the requirements for train- 
ing specific crops which can apply to somebody who has no interest in 
those, but wants to learn about certain other crops ? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, sir, my experience has been in this regard that 
unless a young man had contacts in an area where this other crop was 
grown, thei’e would not be much interest in producing a crop that he 
isn’t familiar ivith and that is not produced in the area of his residence. 

Senator Cranston. I think that covei’s it adequately. Thank you 
very much for being with us. I appreciate your coming back a second 
day. 

Thank you veiy, veiy much. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Senator Cranston. We now will stand in recess until 9 :30 tomorrow 
morning in this same room. Thank you all very much. 

(Whereupon, at 1 :05 p.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 :30 a.m. the following day, Thursday, June 26, 1969.) 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR VETERANS 



THUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1969 

U.S. Senate, 

SUBC50MMITTEE ON VETERANS AfFAIRS, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, ‘ 

Washington^ D.C. 

‘ :Subcoimnittee=.met at 9 :40 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 6202, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Alan Cranston (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Cranston (presiding), Randolph and Schweiker. 

Committee staff present: Robert O. Harris, staff director, Jona- 
than R. Steinberg, counsel, and Jo Ann Newman, minority staff 
member. 

Senator Cranston. The Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee is continu- 
ing to hear testimony on education and training bills. 

' Benator Schweiker would like to introduce the first witness. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chaiiman. 

I am delighted today to have as Our first set of witnesses two gentle- 
men coming to us from my alma mater, Penn State University. 

Mr. William Cox is admissions director for Veterans. Mr. Cox 
joined the admissions staff last September after a distinguished career 
in the U.S. Army, which began in 1940. He retired with the rank of 
colonel. 

Joining Mr. Cox today is Mr. Warren Haffner, associate director of 
academic services at Penn State. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. COX, ADMISSIONS DIRECTOR, VET- 
ERANS, PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY; ACCOMPANIED BY 

WARREN HAFFNER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF ACADEMIC 

SERVICES 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen : 

The purpose of this presentation is to tell you what we are doing 
at the Pennsylvania State University for veterans, how we feel b in 
S. 2361 could enhance our program, and to support S. 2361. 

We updated Our veteran policy early last fall, and the President 
of the University approved the current policy on January 3, 1969. We 
feel that our policy meets the present requirements, and we are con- 
tinually reviewing and reevaluating our policy and procedures to 
keep them current. 

The policy contained two approaches to the veteran situation as 
we saw it : ^ 
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(1) “Penn State” policy for the admission of veterans to the 
university. 

(2) “Penn State” proposal to cooperate with the Department of 
Defense’s Project-Transition. 

First I will discuss briefly our current veteran admissions policy. 

Pennsylvania veterans are given admission priority to various aca- 
demic programs at all locations at the university. By “admission 
priority” I mean : 

(1) A Pennsylvania veteran who meets normal admission require- 
ments is admitted as a regular applicant but has priority of choice of 
location. 

(2) A Pennsylvania veteran who meets minimum admission re- 
quirements, that is, fully qualified, but not the higher competitive 
requirements (resulting irom a large number of applicants) will be 
offered admission with priority admission at his requested location. 

(3) Pennsylvania veterans (with major consideration given to Viet- 
nam and combat-area veterans) who do not meet the established ad- 
mission requirements (not fully qualified) are considered on an indi- 
vidual basis, using admission requirements modified as I will indicate. 

Let’s talk about our freshmen first. 



A diploma earned by passing the general education development 
test will be accepted in lieu of liigh school graduation. In addition. 



15 units earned in high school. Department of Public Instruction, U.S. 
Armed Forces Institute and/or “end of course” examinations are 
required. 

In order to better evaluate the applicant, the university does re- 
quire the scholastic aptitude test for future evaluative measures as 
well as another factor to consider for admission and counseling. 

In addition to the applicant’s high school record and smolastic 
aptitude test scores, other factors — such as the nature of his military 
duties, schooling, experience, and performance — are considered and 
carefully evaluated. 



On the basis of this ©valuation, considering these factors, the follow- 
ing may be recommended to the applicant.^ And when I say “applicant,” 
I mean “veteran.” 

(1) Adminission to a bachelor degree program — for example, engi- 
neering, liberal arts, agriculture, education. 

( 2) Admission to an associate degree progTam. 

Associate degree majors, consisting of the 2-jear program, are 
offered at a number of our campuses. These intensive, specialized pro- 
grams are intended principally for students whose interests and apti- 
tudes are stronger in the applied, rather than the theoretical aspects 
of business, engin^ring, and science, or for those students whose ca- 
reer objectives indicate a general 2-year education. 

(3) Admission as an adjunct student. Here we include our continu- 
ing-education program, which consists of our correspondence study 
department and our evening classes. 

I would like to mention the adjunct program, because I think it is 
germane to the bill. 

, The term “adjusted student” is defined as a person who is not fully 
qualified for admission as a degree candidate, but may be permitted 
to take a limited program of work. An adjunct student ma.y apply for 
admission as a regular student when entrance requirements have been 
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met or when the amount and quality of work as an adjunct student in- 
dicates, to the individual and to the university, that he is fully pre- 
pared to meet the standards required for graduation. Those who com- 
plete 18 credits of appropriate work with a “C’'' average or higher 
through the adjunct program are eligible to request a change to degree 

candidate status. • i i 

Our philosophy pertaining to the adjunct progiram is tha,t the vet- 
eran needs help to become acclimated to the academic ^vironment. 
We do not want to put the veteran at a disadvantage or in a position 
where he may become discouraged or even lost. We are trying to help 
him become qualified to compete later with the rigorous pace of a de- 
gree candidate. 

For your information, it h^ been necessary that we refer several of 
our veterans to our adj unct program. 

(4) Admission to other university programs, such as winter courses. 

The Pennsylvania State University is one of the few institutions 
that offer these courses. The winter course program is a technical, 
nondegree program to provide training in agriculture and related 
occupations — such as 4arm equipment services and sales, turf -grass 
management, pest-control technicians, and ornamental nursery. We 
find that these courses take care of the immediate need of the student 
and in some cases leads to the student going on for a degree. 

How do we handle our advanced-standing transfers ? 

1. In addition to the applicant’s high. school and college record, 
other factors such as the nature of his military duties, schooling, ex- 
perience, and military performance are considered. 

2. Veterans do not necessarily need to have a cumulative grade 
point average of 2.0 or higher, that is, a Pennsylvania veteran. 

Here, agam, we look at his military record, his scholastic aptitude 
test scores, and other factors are considered. ... 

3. For the veteran who is not in good standing at his previous insti- 
tution, a statement from the registar to the eff^t that he may now 
return in good standing is acceptable for consideration for admis- 
sion to Penn State. 

Beadmission . — First priority is given to returning veterans. 

Beimtatement . — ^The deans of the various colleges and the Senate 
Committee on Academic, Admissions, and Athletic Standards extend 
every possible consideration to the petition of a veteran for 
reinstatement. 

We also give the veteran priority on term. 

The Senate Committee on Academic, Admissions, and Athletic 
Standards may reinstate returning veterans for any term. (Exception 
to administrative decision not to reinstate students for the fall terms.) 

Graduate students . — ^The admissions section of the graduate school 
office makes every effort to encourage the academic departments to 
view favorably all veteran applicants who meet the minimum stand- 
ards stipulated by the graduate faculty. In so doing, the admissions 
section recognizes that veteran applicants are more mature individuals 
who may be preferred degree candidates. 

I have briefly reviewed our current policy with you, and as I stated 
before, it is under continuous review and very close supervision for 
possible improvement. 
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I would like at this time to discuss our proposed plan to cooperate 
with the Department of Defense’s project transition. 

Recruitment— 1 : Prepare a printed brochure describing Penn 
State’s admissions polj^ for veterans — ^this has been completed and 
copies furnished you. This includes a brief general statement, appli- 
cation procedure, policy for admission of veterans. This brochure 
will be used to distribute to : 

Department of Defense separation centers, along with catalogues, 
et cetera, for educational advisors to use in counseling all discharged 
veterans interested in college — ^Penn State in particular. 

A special letter is prepared and duplicated to be given to all Penn- 
sylvania veterans upon discharge, advising them of Penn State’s pro- 
gram for veterans. 

The brochure will also be distributed to veterans writing to the ad- 
missions office about admission. 

We also plan to send this flier to our State legislators to inform 
them of Penn State’s policy for veterans. 

Step 2: Admission office representative has arranged periodic trips 
to the two separation centers in Pennsylvania: Valley Forge Army 
General Plospital and U.S. Naval Station, Philadelphia, to talk with 
veterans due to be discharged and to coordinate with the unit pro- 
ject officer for project transition. 

Now, I will mention briefly our proposed program. This is still in 
the planning and considering state. 

We are considering establishing a program at the Capitol Campus, 
Ogontz, McKeesport, and perhaps other campuses during the summer. 
This program would : 

^ 1 ) Provide testing and educational couseling. 

(2) Provide review, up-date, and remedial courses for veterans, 
particularly in verbal (including reading) and mathematical 
areas. 

(3) Provide assistance to the veteran to gain admission to an 
institution able to provide the veteran with training suitable to 
his interests, abilities, educational preparation and life goals. This 
would include admission to Penn State. 

Finance . — ^^Ve plan to cost-out the financial needs for the program 
and request funds for the program from — 

(11 The State government, 

(3) The Federal Government, and 

(3) Private foundations'and other sources. 

We feel, with the financial aid provided to universities and colleges 
as outlined in the proposed bill, Penn State could expand the adjunct 
program, correspondence study program, and evening class program, 
as well as the proposed program I mentioned. These programs would 
benefit all veterans. 

Additional guidance counselors and special faculty required for 
these programs could be made available at all campuses. 

For your information, Penn State University consists of 20 cam- 
puses, located throughout the Commonwealth and within 40 miles of 
the populated areas. No student is required to go further than that 
distance to go to Penn State. 

In conclusion, I would just like to mention that we have at Univer- 
sity Park campus a veteran organization with approximately 500 mem- 







t)ers. SBvcral of th© Common wBalth campuses are starting similar 
organizations. 

At the end of the spring term (March-June) we had 904 veterans 
enrolled at University Park campus and 642 at the 19 other campuses, 
for a total of 1,546. Of the 642 at our Commonwealth campuses, 447, 
or 69+ percent, were enrolled in the associate degree program. We feel 
this is fulfilling the requirements and desires of returning veterans. 

We have noted an increase of veteran admissions since the fall term 
1969. The University Park totals are : fall 1968, 860; winter 1969, 901; 
and spring 1969, 904. We had graduation at the end of the fall term, 
December 1968 and winter term, March 1969, and we did have a few 
veterans graduating. 

We anticipate a substantial increase for the summer and fall tenn 

ofl969. - . . , ^ 

Thank you very. much, for the privilege of appearing before your 
committee. If you have any questions or comments, we would welcome 
them at this time. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

Senator Schweiker, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would say that Penn State has done a good job in its work with as- 
sociate degrees, and I would be interested, Mr. Cox, to hear a little bit 
more about the adjunct-student program. 

How long has this formal program been going on ? 

Mr. Cox. At. least 10 .years. Actually, the adjunct program is no 
more than what we used to know as our special program, where they 
can come in and take 3 hours. They are not a degree candidate. They 
can carry up to 9 hours. 

Senator Schweiker. Is this something they do at day school, or 
night school, or both ? 

Mr. Cox. They will attend the re^lar classes, on campus, or one of 
the campuses that we have, and they will go ri^ht along with the 
degree candidate. But he is a special student, and mstead of carrying 
10 to 13 hours per term, maybe he is only carrying three, and six at 
the most is what I have been recommending. 

Senator Schweiker. I think this program particularly fits in with 
some of the previous statements of other members of the committee 
with regard to helping a veteran who doesn’t haye the college pre- 
paratory program to go on. I am quite interested in it. 

How many are enrolled. in this presently? Can you give me an esti- 
mate on that at Penn State ? 

Mr. Cox. In the ad j unct program ? 

Senator Schweiker. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. I wouldn’t hazard a guess. 

Senator Schweiker. How about veterans ? 

Mr. Cox. I have referred to date over 165 — estimated — ^to the ad- 
junct program, for the summer and fall term. 

Senator Schweiker. Do other colleges in Pennsylvania now have 
this program ? Is it pretty widely accepted in the State, or are there 
just a few colleges that have it ? 

Mr. Cox. They may, but I am not aware of it. 

Senator Schweiker. We don’t have nearly as many GrI’s taking 
advantage of the GI bill as when I was going to Penn State, and I 
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wonder if you have any particular theory or reason that comes to your 
mind as to why this is true, and, if you do, what you might do to 
improve this situation. 

Do you have any general thoughts about this problem? Wliy is the 
percentage low compared to World War II ? 

Mr. Cox. I think one of the main reasons is the financial aid that 
the young man receives now ; $130 per month for a single veteran to 
attend even Penn State University, which is a State institution, it 
just barely takes the sting out of the cost. 

I roughed out the cost for a three-term school year at Penn State. 
It runs between $1,900 and $2,200. That is a 9-month period. 

Senator SoHWEiKER. $1,900 to $2,200 at Penn State? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, that is the bare necessities. 

Senator Sohweiker. And Penn State would be at the lower end of 
the scale compared to other colleges, because it is a State college. 

So they get $130 a month for 8 or 9 months. 

Mr. Cox. So you multiply that, and you can see that the young man 
has veiy little to purchase milk shakes and live on, and clothing. 

Senator Sohweiker. I would suspect that is a big stumbling block, 
and that is one of the reasons the chairman has called these hear- 
ings, to bring out facts like this and review the adequacy of our 
pirogram. 

I want to say once again, Penn State, because of being a State 
land-grant institution, would be at the lowest level of costs, so that 
if the problem is this serious at Penn State, it is many times more 
serious across the coimtry, Mr. Chairman. And I think this is exactly 
the trouble. 

I commend you for your leadersliip and for bringing the focus of 
these hearings on this problem. 

That is all I have. 

Senator Cranston. Thanlc you very much. 

Yesterday, the subcommittee heard considerable testimony about 
the problem of black veterans and other veterans from so-called min- 
ority groups in attempting to achieve higher education, both in terms 
of their preparation for that education and their ability to finance 
the costs of it from the GI bill educational assistance allowance. 

I wonder if you have any comments on these problems based on 
your ei^erience at Penn State. 

Mr. Cox. From the disadvantaged, I would have no comment other 
than that we admit and treat the veteran as a veteran, not as a dis- 
advantaged, not as a minority group. 

I have had one case where I have admitted one veteran and was 
able to admit him through our special program at the Pennsylvania 
State University as a minority group, so that I could get him on the 
campus location of his desire. That is the only comment that I would 
have on tha^ sir. 

Senator Cranston. Can you relate any particular difficulties that 
you have witnessed involving veterans who have been forced to drop 
out of the university because they couldn’t afford to meet the costs 
of obtaining higher education on the basis of the educational assistance 
allowance? 



Mr. Cox. N’o, I do not have knowledge of anjmne dropping out. I 
have had three or four occasions to interview veterans for whom it has 
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been necessary that they reduce the academic load they carried so that 
th^ could work to make ends meet. 

For example, I had a staff sergeant from the U.S. Air Force that 
we admitted in January of 1969. He came into my olRce. He had two 
children of his own, a sister-in-law, his wife, and himself, a total of 
five people. I think he was drawing $200 a month. 

I said to him : 

Do you have money to meet all your expenses ? 

Yes, I have the GI bill. 

We figured out what he needed. We found he had enough money 
to take care of his family for the month of December and he didn’t 
know where he was going in January. 

We immediately called student aid, were able to get him a job in 
town, and he is doing a very fine work at the university. 

Senator Cranston. Can you give us an estimate of vrliat you believe 
to be the average yearly cost of an education, not just tuition, but 
eveiwthing, at Penn State? And could you compare that to what it 
would have been in 1952, when the Korean conflict rates were 
established ? 

Mr. Cox. The basic cost will run between $1,900 and $2,200, and 
in 1950 — and this is strictly a “guesstimate” — I would say it has gone 
up at least one-third. That is strictly a guesstimate, though, $1,100, 
or $1,200, 1 would say, in 1950, as compared to $1,900 to $2,200 now. 

Senator Cranston. What figure did you give for 1952? 

Mr. Cox. I said between $1,100 and $1,200 in 1950, and $1,900 to 
$2,200 now, data obtamed from the 1950-54 miiversity catalog. 

Cost of Education at Pennsylvania State Univehsity 

It is difficult to estimate the total cost of a year in college. It naturally varies 
with the style of living and the courses pursued. On the basis of the necessary 
expenses, which do not include travel, clothing, entertainment, fraternity, and 
similar outside expenses, the probable minimum cost of a semester would be : 

1950-61 : 

$300 board and room 

l50 fees and tuition 

460X 2=$900 per school year. 

1961- 62 : 

$300 board and room 

160 fees and tuition 

450X2=$900 per school year. 

1962- 63 : $600/semester=$l,000 per year. 

1963- 54 : $626/semester=$l,060 per year. 

1969-70 : estimated, $1,900 to $2,200 per year. 

Senator Cranston. That would be a 50-percent increase? 

Mr. Cox. Almost a 50-percent increase. 

Senator Cranston. Focusing on S. 2361^ would it be your intention 
that the veterans participating in the special programs that you envi- 
sion would very shortly be fully integrated in one of the three regular 
programs I mentioned, rather than kept in isolated tracks? 

^ We received testimony yesterday indicating that there was a danger 
in creating 'a slow learner mentality if veterans were separated out from 
other university students. 
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Mr. Cox. I would say that we should get them into the regular 
degree progi’am as soon as possible, keep them only in the remedial or 
the tutorial program a minimum time, to when the individual or the- 
school admissions personnel feel that he can do work on a degree level.. 

Keep him there a minimum period of time. That is why I mentioned 
on the 18 hours we require in me adjunct program. We do not require 
veterans to take the full 18 hours. If he does 6 nours and he tells me he 
is ready to do degi-ee work, and his grades indicate that he is capable- 
of doing it, we move him into a degree program. We keep him in tliere 
only the minimum amount of time, sir. 

Senator Cranston. Bearding the discussion of plans for cooper- 
ation with the Defense Department’s Project Transition, could youi 
describe how you plan to distribute all this information to the Pennsyl- 
vani a veterans on their discharge ? 

Mr. Cox. Through the separation centers is the way we plan to 
distribute our lettei’s, jilus our brochures. 

Senator Cranston. Will that be the only direct contact, unless they 
respond ? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. 

Senator Cranston. Have you had much experience with the Project 
Transition program thus far, and do you have any views to offer the- 
subcommittee on it ? 

Mr. Cox. I think it is a worthwhile program. I was in on It initially 
at Fort Lee^ Va., when it was first opened. I think it is fine. I am not too- 
convinced in my own mind that we are not guiding or slanting our 
transition more to the employment aspect of transition than education^ 
and I use an example. 

I attended a meeting about a year ago at Fort Lee. We had two- 
educators there, but we had approxim^ly 15 repr^entatives from 
industry, for example, Du Pont, Reynolds Tobacco, Reynolds Metals,, 
and State. 

I was surprised there weren’t more educators, more college peojile,. 
out contacting our veterans. I am sure that this has been brought to- 
their attention and has been changed. 

Senator Cranston. I would like to ask you about Project Transition.. 
Have you become involved in that approach, the release time program,, 
where preveterans can be involved on military bases in the educational 
process ? You are not familiar with that ? 

Mr. Cox. Ko, I am sorry that I am not. 

Senator Cranston. I wish you would look into it, because it is one 
of the more helpful programs, in my opinion, that provides a real 
opj)Oi*tunity to take advantage of what is available with minimum 
cost to the veterans involved. 

Mr. Cox. Is that the education approach that they have 6 months; 
before they are discharged ? 

Cranston. Yes ; they are still in the military. 

Mr. Cox. l am familiar with that. 

Senator Cranston. Have you done anything with that ? 

_ Mr. Cox. No. As yet, Pennsylvania State University has not partic- 
ipated in that aspect of it. 

Senator Cranston. Do you have any plans to do so ? 

Mr. Cox. We are considering it. 
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Senator Cranston. I hope you will take a real look at it. I think 
there are real possibilities. 

Do you have figures showing how many of the 904 veterans currently 
enrolled at the University Park campus were enrolled in the associate- 
degree program, the 2;^ear program ? 

Mr. Cox. No, sir; I don%. Of the 904 at University Park, I don’t 
have that information. 

Senator Cranston. If you could, would you provide those for the 
record. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

For the Fall Term 1968 University Park total enrollment was 21,882 under- 
graduates : 



Bachelor degree program 21, 259- 

Associate degree program 104 

Adjunct students 286- 

Continuing education, part time 233 



Total 21, 882' 



The number of veterma included in the 104 associate degree program were 7. 

Senator Cranston. What proportion of the students in the asso- 
ciate d^ree program go on to hni^ a 4-year program ? 

Mr. Cox. I do not have that figure with me. 

Senator Cranston. Could you get that, if possible ? 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

A very low proportion or percentage, approximately 5%, of the two year asso- 
ciate degree program students go on to finish the four year program. This per- 
centage fluctuates from year to year. This school year 1969-70 it is estimated that 
between 60-60 have applied for transfer to the four year program from the 
associate degree program. 

Senator Cranston. Could you give us an estimate of the amount of 
funds needed to provide funds tor special needs of veterans under 
S. 2361? 

Mr. Cox. I don’t even have an estimate, sir. We are still working on 
our proposed program, and it is still under consideration, and costing 
has not wen started yet. 

Senator Cranston. That would be difiicult to provide at any time 
in the near future^ though ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, it would be. 

Senator Cranston. Is the present veteran enrollment on all campuses^ 
around 1,646? 

Mr. Cox. Roughly correct. 

Senator Cranston. How many special counselors at your various 
campuses do you expect the^ veteran l>opulation^ and the increased, 
veteran^pulation in the coming years would require ? 

Mr. Cox. This would be a rough estimate. I would say one per 
campus, or 20. If we had one counselor to handle only veterans’ af- 
fairs. ^^en you get into the tutorial and remedial, that would be most 
difficult to even estimate at this time until we see what our program 
would be. 

Senator Cranston. How many and what type of remedial and tu- 
torial and other special programs do you envision ? 

Mr. Cox. Well, as I mentioned in my pr^ntation, the two that ap- 
pear to be lacking are in mathematics and in Dnglish, so I would say 
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that those would be the two first approaches, or areas that we would 
definitely look into. 

Senator Cranston. More specifically, would you foresee a substan- 
tial increase in the participation of veterans as adjunct students if 
special aid were able to be provided to enable programs for upgrad- 
ing veterans’ qualifications in order to begin higher education ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cranston. I want to thank you very much for your very 
informative and useful statement, and it seems you have a flexible and 
far-sighted program at Penn State to meet the needs of returning 
veterans for higher education. I am delighted to hear about it. 

Thank you verv much. 

Mr. Cox. Thanx you veiy muchj sir. 

Senator Cranston. I would like to greet Senator Eandolph, who 
will introduce our next witness. 

We are delighted to have a former chainnan of this subcoimnittee, 
whose devotion to and understanding of the needs of veterans is 
renowned. 

Senator Randolph, we welcome you here. 

Senator Randolph. Chairman Cranston and Senator Schweiker, it 
v/as my responsibility to chair this subcommittee for a period of 19 
months. It is important work, and challenging work. I am very grati- 
fied that you have succeeded to the responsibility of this chairman- 
ship. I know that you with others of us avIio serve on the subcommittee, 
will give attention not only to the legislation being considered today, 
but to the many measures to benefit the veterans and strengthen the 

g rograms for tiiose who served in the Armed Forces of the United 

tat^. 



Mr. Chairman, it is a privile^ to introduce today two young West 
Virginians who have provided leadership in the eft'ort to secure ade- 
quate benefits for the veterans of our Armed Forces, particularly the 
ccld war veterans. 

On my left is Jack Fowler, of Morgantown, W. Va., Mr. Fowler 
appears in his capacity as president of the National Association of 
Collegiate Veterans, an organization which represents student vet- 
erans on our college and university campuses. 

My close association, Mr. Chairman, with Jack began at a veiy 
critical time in the history of veterans legislation. It was during that 
final push — and I use the word advisedly — the culmination of many 
years of effort in which the crusading Senator from Texas, Mr. 
Yarborough, was a real champion. 

I speak, of course, of the GrI bill for the cold war veterans. 

I recall so very well in 1964 when Jack came to Washington to 
testify before our veterans subcommittee^ and to place the college vet- 
erans foursquare beliind that proposal which became law. 

Senator Yarborough met our West Virginia delegation, and he 
joined in support of our efforts to create the organization now known 
a s the National Association of Collegiate Veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, accompanying Mr. Fowler, and sitting on my right, 
is A1 Mayles, who succeeded Jaxik when he moved from the presidency 
of the West Virginia University chapter to the national presidency 
of the organization for which he appears today. 
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Mr. Mayles is effectively carrying on the work in the West Virginia 
University chapter, as did J ack when he was there. 

It is not a mere pleasantry when I say that in these two young men 
we have a strong team, Jack Fowler and A1 Mayles. And I am sure, 
Mr. Chairman and Senator Schweiker, that when they testify today, 
they will be able to present to you and other members of the subcom- 
mittee very factual information, information which has been gained 
from discussion, hundreds of discussions with veterans who have 
served in the anned services. They are of the group for whom they 
shall speak, and they are understanding of the problems of those per- 
sons who seek in this bill, and other bills, not to just have something 
given to them from the Government, but to have from our Federal 
Government those aids which will help them to become better citizens 
of the United States of America. 

I thank you. Mi*. Chaiianan. 

’Senator Cranston. Thank you. After hearing such ^jreat things 
about your two constituents from such a great source, we will listen 
to them with special, interest. 

STATEMENT OE JACK FOWLER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OP COLLEGIATE VETERANS, INC.; ACCOMPANIED BY AL 

MAYLES, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY VETERANS 

CLUB, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 

Senator Cranston". Mr. Fowler and Mr. Mayles, we are delighted to 
have you with us. After that fine introduction from your Senator, we 
are ea^r to hear from you. 

Mr. Fowler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wish to thank Senator Randolph for his kind remarks and may 
I add that the support Senator Randolph and Senator Yarborough of 
Texas has given our association has been above and beyond the call 
of duty. On behalf of the National Association of Collegiate Veterans, 
I wish for the records to show our sincere thanks. 

If I may, I would like to introduce A1 Mayles, who will be the first 
speaker today. He is president of the West Virginia Veterans Club 
at the University. He is also past vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Collegiate Veterans. He is presently enrolled as a Ph. U. 
candidate in genetics at the university. 

Al? 

Mr. Mayles. Thank you, J ack. 

We at West Virginia University are deeply appreciative^ of the 
opportunity to again appear before you and present our %dews in 
support of S. 338. 

^ As president of the West Virginia University Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Collegiate Veterans, I would like on behalf of 
our organization to say that we have supported legislation of this 
type covered in S. 338 for many years, having sent representatives for 
testimony on several previous occasions. 

Presently in support, we are in the process of encouraging active 
endorsement of this bill by veterans organizations at other colleges 
and universities. 

There are 2,000 veterans attending colleges and universities through- 
out the State of West Virginia. At West Virginia University, there 
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^ere some 450 matriculating veterans during the spring semester 
of 1968-69; 80 percent of those are married. Of this 80 percent, every 
one of their wives has worked or is now working to help finance her 
husband’s education. 

As a married student, I know some of the problems they have. 
My wife has worked since the beginning of my education. 

In 1963, I was discharged from the service under the assumption 
that the cold war GI bill would be going through for the fall term. 
Well, it didn’t come through until 3 years or so later. My wife and I 
struggled very hard. At times we were completely separated from 
each other. I would go back and forth from Morgantown to Wheeling 
'on weekends so that I could be with her and our only child, a son. 

Tliose were very critical times, those first 3 years of my college 

education. . 

Then the cold war GI bill, I believe, came through m 1966, which 
helped us considerably, and we‘ are very appreciative of it. But for 
the new veterans getting out of the service this year and in the 
years to follow, they need help. Tliey need more help than we re- 
ceived financially. Believe me, it is quite a struggle. 

Our approval of this legislation is based on two foundations. 

First, we are a veterans organization with the purpose of support- 
ing welfare of veterans and encouraging their betterment. Through 
this bill, we see the means for these citizens to make a transition from 
the military to a productive, meaningful civilian life. 

At the present most persons who are about to undergo separation 
from the military have some definite ideas for the future. However, 
even those persons with the highest hopes and the most intricate 
plans must face the future with some doubt. 

I do not speak of the philosophical uncertainties which the future 
holds for each of us. Instead, I speak of the future surrounded by 
bewilderment and insecurity which a person must face upon being 
released from the military. 

This is the future which must dnclude accepting leftovers from con- 
temporaries who, through one method or another, have bypassed their 
military obligation. This is the future which is up hill all the way. 

Many men face this future with financial obligations which must be 
met. 

Senate bill 338 would not completely alleviate these problems, but 
it would provide the needed opportunity for him, and for others, and 
it would at least place education within the realm of the possible. 

■\^at future shall you offer to our men in uniform, our servicemen, 
whether presently fighting in Vietnam or guarding our coasts,^ who 
are paying with years, and even, in too many cases, with their lives? 
These men should have the opportunity to lead active and productive 
lives after their tours of duty. And this can best be done by granting 
them additional educational benefits. • 

The second basis of our support is that we are members of an insti- 
tution of Ifigher learning. As such we have learned to appreciate the 
. need for education, whether formal or technical. 

Today’s world is a modem, progressive world. No longer can a per- 
son rely on a high school education to satisfy educational require- 
ments in life. Additional training is needed to keep pace with present 
standards. 
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Too many veterans leave the military lacking this additional train- 
ing. Many veterans accept the challenge of attempting to gain an edu- 
^cation. Some make it. Some don’t. Too many cannot. 

Though the reasons are many, and varied, the basic problem, all too 
voften, is their financial shortcomings. Too much talent is being wasted 
for this reason, l^his waste should not be allowed to continue. 

One might argue that witii the many loans and scholarships available, 
•financial assistance should be easily attainable. However, with the 
present emphasis on education, the increasing number of students has 
far surpassed tibe available loans and grants. Even then, in some cases, 
‘eligibility considerations are placed in favor of the younger high school 
..graduate by various restrictions. 

Many of the difficulties with finances could be alleviated for both 
veterans and honveterans by favorably considerations of this bill. 

This legislation would be of tremendous benefit to many now attend- 
ing school, because there are many veterans who are struggling along 
mow, and to whom additional assistance is but a dream. 

Some of these men will soon find it necessary to discontinue their 
-education. However, to realize the greatest potential of this legisla- 
tion, one must look beyond the campus and classroom and evaluate the 
'economic and social impact of this increased education. 

This, gentlemen, cannot be measured in terms of dollars and cents. 

In closing, I would like to say that we veterans are not looking 
for a handout. To the contrary, those who would receive the l^enefits 
■of S. 338 would be out to obtain an education, not a handout.' Don’t 
•deny them this opportunity. ' . 

Thank you very much. j 

Senator Cranston. I want to thank both of you very much for 
traveling here today to give us your testimony and your thoughts. 
It is particularly helpful to hear from people directly involved in 
the processes that we are considering when we are worlang on legisla- 
"tion such as this, so your testimony is of particular value to us. 

^^lat is your own experience in regard to the VA’s progilram of 
advising people as they leave the Armed Forces of their opportuni- 
ties for education? Does it reach people effectively? Does it miss 

:many ? . ... . : 

Mr. Mayles. I have heard stories. Senator, from various parts of 
the country. I understand on the west coast, not from my personal 
•experience, but from people who have come back to West Virginia, 
that they do have a fairly decent system of inforining the veterans 
“who are getting out of the service.' 

I haven’t heard too much from the east coast, or, from Texas and 
that area, but I understand the west coast does have a program. 

The veterans I have talked to who were discharged from thie west 
coast were informed of their educaiiona! benefits. 

Senator Cranston. Is it your general inipression that if there is a 
lag between the time tlie individuar leaves the Armed Forces and 
takes advantage of his educational opportunities that the prospects 
diminish that he will ever do so? 

Mr. Mayles. Yes, sir ; very much. 

Senator Cranston. On page 5 of your statement, you seem to be in- 
dicating that married vetera'ns face particularly onerous problems in 
attending college under the GI bill. Are you suggesting that a larger 



increase than the 46-percent increase across the board is necessary for 
veterans with dependents ? 

Mr. Fowler. Sir, I believe that is in my statement. Yes sir; I do 
feel a larger increase than ‘the 46-percent increase across-the-board 
is necessary for veterans with more than one d^endent. Admittedly 
a single veteran has problems in attending college under the exist- 
ing GI bill’s rates as^ well as a veteran with one dependent. In the 
case of the veteran with one dependent, his dependent is usually his 
wife, and she can work to support her husband through college. When 
the veteran has more than one dependent is where the problem becomes 
very involved. Usually his dependents are small, preschool age chil- 
dren, who are in the formulative years of their life and need very 
much to have the mother around the house during this crutial period 
of their life. A mother belongs with her children. For this reason, I 
feel strongly that the veteran with two- or more dependents need a 
larger increase than the 46-percent increase that is proposed. 

Senator Cranston. Have you come to any conclusions as to how 
much of an increase would be adequate ? 

Mr. Fowler. No, sir; we haven’t really sat down and figured it up- 
as far as a percentage basis goes. 

Senator Cranston. Do you think you could work out a figure that 
would be appropriate ? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir ; I will. I will get a figure and get it in the mail 
to you, sir. 

(The information referred to, subsequently supplied, follows :) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE VETERANS PROPOSED INCREASES TO MONTHLY PAYMENT 

AVAILABLE TO VETERANS 



^ Plus for each 

_ , Node- 1 de- 2*de- dependent 

Type of program pendents pendent pendents over 2 



Institutional: 

Full time 

Three-quarter time.. 

Half time 

Cooperative training. 



$190 


$235 


$275 


$20 


140 


170 


210 


15 


95 


115 


140 


10 


155 


185 


235 


15 



1 Based on an estimate of $3,000 for a resident veteranwith 1 dependent (plus $600 for each additional de- 
pendent to attend West Virginia University, a State-sponsored college, for 9 months. 

Senator Cranston. In table A attached to your prepared statement, 
I see the cost of attending West Virginia University in 1951 and 1952 
was covered to the extent of 96.5 percent by the Korean allowance 
rates. 

However, according to your figures, the percent of coverage for 
1969-70 costs is less than 66% percent. 

Extrapolating, and using the 80-percent rate, which was the amount 
covered by the GI bill for jiublic education back in 1952, we would find 
that an increase of approximately $30 in the monthly allowance rates 
would be clearly necessary in order to provide 80-percent coverage 
today for higher education at West Virginia University. I take it that 
is your general position. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. This is for a single person. 

Senator Cranston. In table 2, you use the term “resident budget” 
to describe certain costs at your member colleges. What does that 
refer- to? 
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Mr. Fowler. A resident of a State— 12 months requirement in most 
States— receives a cheaper tuition rate. This is the classification we 

here. A veteran from out of State attending the same school 
pays a higher tuition rate. 

In the case of West Virginia University, the latest estimate I have 
tor a student attending college there from out of State is $2,400 I 
believe, sir. ^ ’ ’ 

Senator Cranston. You are talking about tuition costs and not 
comprehensive, total costs ? 

Mr. Fowler. These figures include— the source of this information 
a student expense budget for the colleges’ and universities’ 
1969-70 academic year, published by the Educational Testing Service, 
Prmcteon, N. J.— wlmt it would cost, total, for a person to go to school 
as a resident of his State, and this includes his tuition, his board, his 

nominal— travel expenses, but may I say that 
the $1,800 figure I gave does not include any E&E whatsoever. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very, very much. You have been verv 
fielpiul, and we appreciate your being with us. 

We will print Mr. Fowler’s statement in the record at this point 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Fowler follows:) 

Peepabed Statement op Jack B. Fowler, National President op the National 
association op Collegiate Veterans, Ino., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am Jack R. Fowler Na- 
tional President of the National Association of Collegiate Veterans, Inc. 1 am 

?e^cLn 338 especially the section to amend 

. ection ICSw of title 38, United Statejs Code, winch would increase the rates of 
the allowance paid to veterans for educational assistance. ” 

4 . n paper which I shall present later, but first I would like to 

^ M about the organization which I represent 

The National Association of Collegiate Veterans, Inc. (N.A.C.V.), is a relative 
new face on college campus being formed in May, 1968, at Mankata State 
College, Mankata, Minn^ota. The original name of the organization was the 
National Federation of Collegiate Veterans Association, but this was changed 
name^ convention held at the University of Southern Illinois to our present 

Puriwses of N.A.O.V. are three-fold as is written in our constitution: (1) 
f student veterans college career, (2) To encourage good 
veterans, (3) To assist in any way possible within 
A ® ® associaiton to make a student veterans college life successful 

represented in 20 states with member- 
ship of some 4,000 members. I say some because we are in a transition of chaneine 
executive officers and I have not received the complete membership roster from 
the .ast year s president, Carl Egan of Mankata State College. May I say 
National Headquarters is located in my home and my wife, Betty, who is present 
booster ^ chief secretary and my daughter, Joyce Lynn, is my biggest morale 

'I do '^ave a wontoful executive board composed of the following veterans 
^t ^ ice President — ^William Bode, University of Nebraska : 2nd Vice President— I 

State College Georgia ; and Treasurer, Ralph A. 
Maochrowicz, Southern University of New York, Buffalo, New York. ^ 

I might add gentlemen, that of the distinguished members on this Subcommittee 
i colleges from each of the States you represent, except the distiSshed 
Senator from Oklahoma and we are working very hard on this at the present time. 

T ^ membership may be small and our organization is a new one, 

I do feel thought I urn here today as a representative of all college veterans and 
more broadly all veterans, especially those who are eligible to receive benefits 
from the “Cold War G.I.” Bill. Many of the National OrgSatUrhave liS 
their membership to the “Vietnam Bra.” whereas, the N.A.C.V. accepts membSis 
provided they have been on military duty, pay itheir dues, be a student at an 
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institution of 'higher education at any time during the year, separated from’, 
service under condiitons other than di^onorahle, and. be a member in a local', 
organization. 

If I may now, I will proceed with my prepared paper. 

PLIGHT OF THE “COLD WAR” VETERANS ATTENDING COLLEGE UNDER THE 1966 G.T. BILL. 

“Ask not what your country can do for you — ask what you can do for your- 
country.” These are the immortal words of the late John F. Kennedy during his 
inaugural address. Many of the men who are proudly wearing the uniform or 
who have proudly worn the uniform of this great Nation of ours have not only- 
asked themselves what they can do for their countryi hut they are doing or have 
done for their country what many men before them have done. After serving their 
country proudly, many of these men again ask what they can do for their country 
and the answer they conclude is to secure more education, whether by secuiing- 
their high school education, by obtaining a college degree — undergraduate or- 
graduate level, or by attending a trade school. They have seen enough of wars and 
feel as I do that an educated Nation will stand a much better chance toward 
securing peace in this world than an uneducated Nation. 

Congress also felt this way in 1944 when it passed the first “G.I. Bill of Rights”,. 
(PL 78-346) which provided a veteran of World War II tuition expenses up to 
$600 and living allowances were at first $50 a month for a single veteran and 
$75 a month for a veteran with dependents. The living allowance was increased 
in 1945 and again in 1948 to $75 a month for a single veteran, $105 for a veteran 
with one dependent and $120 for a veteran with two or more dependents. 

In 1952, we saw Confess pass the Korean “G.I. Bill of Rights” (PL 82-550) 
which provided educational benefits of $110 a month for a veteran with no- 
dependents, $135 a month for a veteran with one dependent, and $160 a month 
if he had two or more dependents. This bill had a cut off date for eligibility of 
January 31, 1955, with a benefit cut off date of January 31, 1965. 

In 1959, Senator Yarborough of Texas, with the help of Senator Randolph of 
West Virginia and many other Senators started their fight for early passage of a 
“Cold War” G.I. Bill. Finally on March 3, 1966, the “Cold War” G.I. Bill of 
Rights was signed into law (PL 89-358). When the G-.I. Bill of Rights was 
enacted it carried with it lower monthly benefits for education than the Korean. 
G.I. Bill, $100, $125 and $150 a month. Since then Congress has increased the bene- 
fits to $130 a month for a single veteran, $155 a month for a veteran with one 
dependent and $175 for a veteran with two dependents plus $10 a month for each, 
dependent over 2. 

Gentlemen, from 1952 to the present, we. have seen the educational benefits- 
increase from $110 a month for a single veteran to a grand, figure of $130 a month.. 
Over a period of 17 years we have had a $20 a month increase in educational bene- 
fits or a grand total of $180 for a 9 month term of college. "WTiereas at West: 
Virginia University, a land grant college, the cost of a 9 month term for a single 
person has increased $1100 a year from $700 ^o $1800. I ask this distinguished' 
group of men, is this the way Congress says thanks for a job well done, here is- 
your education allowance which will provide you with a $130 a month or $1170 
for 9 months to go to college, but it will cost you $1800 to attend college for 9 
months. 

Admittedly the education allowance is only to help defray the cost of a 
veterans educaition and not pay for it entirely but with the spiraling cost of a 
college education — West Virginia University has an 80 percent increase in less 
than 10 years — the single veteran today finds It harder to attend college. 

The sad part of it all is that not all the veterans attending college are single. 
Again using West' Virginia University for my statistical infonnation, approxi- 
mately 70-80 percent of the veterans using the G.I. Bill are married, and of 
that 70-80 percent I would estimate at least 50 percent of them have more than 
one dependent. 

At the end of my report are two tables. Table I shows the benefits received 
(based on a 9 month term) vs. the estimated cost of a single person attending- 
college at West Virginia University. Table II shows the estimated cost of a 
single person (state .resident) attending college at a National Association of 
Collegiate Veteran’s local organization. 

I understand President Nixon has appointed a committee to be headed by 
the new administrator of Veterans Affairs to find out why the veteran is not 
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taking advantage of the 6.1. educational benefits. Hell, it is very simple to de- 
termine. They can’t afford to attend college without going into a heavy debt. I 
know because I received my bachelors degree without the benefits a veteran now 
gets. 

Many want tiae increase in educational benefits for the Vietnam Era Veteran 
alone. They seem to forget this “Cold War” has been going on long before 1964. 

Why hasn’t Congress taken action on the increase in educational benefits? 
This I’ll admit is a question that I have asked myself many times, hut I really 
haven’t been able to find an answer to this question. 

I ask myself is it because it will cost more money? This is true, but when you 
can get the return the government has on the past G.I. Bill’s as well as the 
present one, I have to eliminate this idea. 

No Bill passed by Congress has had a better return on its investment. The in- 
crease in income tax payments by the educated veteran has been estimated at 
over 10 million dollars yearly more than that of the uneducated veteran which 
would have been the case had not the G.I. Bill of Rights been passed in the- 
first place. 

Many have told me Congress does not want to pass on any bill which would 
provide additional money to students attending college, because of the recent 
student demonstrations. The percentage of veterans participating in these stu- 
dent demonstrations are very very small and I only wish I had some statistics 
to back this statement up, but I do have, a statistic which I would like to relate 
to you gentlemen and this is a very true statistic. 

Two years ago at West Virginia University we had a veteran of the Marines, 
who returned to college to get his degree. His name was “Corky” Foster a native- 
of Welch, West Virginia. I knew “Corky” personally and we had talked many 
times on service life and the problems of a veteran going to school. 

Corky Foster was a West Virginia soldier who walked four hundred and four 
miles with a fully loaded pack on hiS shoulder to join the Marines and went on to 
Vietnam and died. Why he walked only he knew ; the reason for his death will 
mean different things to each of you. I feel he has recorded the last steps of his 
long walk to set the scales in balance against what our time will undoubtedly be 
remembered for most, fiag burning, a dearth of patriotic zeal and love of country. 

Gentlemen, Corky was an example of the type of veteran who is attending' 
colleges and universities under the G.I. Bill. I plead with you don’t rob them of 
this opportunity by denying them an increase in educational assistance. Congress 
today could not grant an increase in educational benefits enough to repay these 
brave men for their bravery and courage. They are not asking for an handout 
though because receiving a college education today is no easy row to hoe. They 
are only asking for a chance. You cannot really place a dollar and cent figure 
on an education today. 

I therefore urge early passage by Congress of S. 338. 

The N.A.C.V. also urges passage of S. 2036 a bill to provide educational assist- 
ance to veterans attending school at the elementary level. 

On Senate Bill 2361, the N.A.O.V. agrees with the idea of counselling, tutorial 
and other special educational services, because our local associations have done- 
thls with fellow veterans who are having problems with their college w'ork, but 
we have done so on our own. We feel that the Veterans Administration has 
done a job unequaled by other Federal Agencies ; therefore our opposition is the 
fact the Veterans Administration shall, jointly with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation prescribe regulations governing the administration of education services 
for veterans. 

We feel that veteran affairs should be handled solely by the administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. 

In closing may I say that on behalf of the National Association of Collegiate 
Veterans, I wish to express my thanks to the Committee for allowing our views 
to be expressed in support of an increase in educational benefits under the “Cold 
War” G.I. Bill. I have great faith in this Congress that this Bill will be passed 
in the near future. 

Mr. Chairman, the N.A.C.V. appreciates the time given to receive our views 
and comments. 
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TABLE I.— SINGLE PERSON ATTENDING COLLEGE AT WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 



Year 


Approximate cost 
of 9-month term 


Benefits single 
person received 


1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1957-58 

1959-60 


$700 

700 

800 

900 


i$675 
2 990 
990 
990 


1963-64 


1,100 


990 


1964-65 


1,200 


990 


1966-67 


1,200 


3 900 


1967-68 


1,450 


1.170 

7. 170 


1969-70 


1,800 



1 World War II "G I Bill of Rights” also Included up to $500 for tuition which is not shown. 

3 Passage of Korean “Gl Bill of Rights,” eligibility date expired Jan. 31, 1955, benefits ceased Jan. 31, 1965, figures 
used to 1964-65. 

3 Passage of “cold war” Gl Bill of Rights benefits increased $30 per month in 1967. 

Source: West Virginia University undergraduate catalog and “Congress and the Nation,” 1945-64, Congressional Quar- 
terly Service. 

Table 2. — "National Association of Collegiate "Veterans 



196&-70 academic year 
Charter year member clubs, June 1, 1968— May 1, 1969 



Resident budget, 
single person 



Associated Veteran Students, Bakersfield College, Calif $1, 270 

Adams State College Veterans Club, Alamosa, Colo 1, 585 

Central Connecticut State College Vets Club, New Britian, Conn 



Southern Illinois Vets Club, Carbonsdale, 111 

Northern Illinois University Vets Club, DeKalb, 111 1, 850 

Momingside College Veterans Association, Sioux City, Iowa 2,640 

Iowa State University Vets Club, Ames, Iowa 1,710 

Morehead State University Vets Club, Morehead, Ky 1, SCO 

Lansing Community College Vets Club, Lansing, Mich 1,440 

Western Michigan University Vets Association, Kalamazoo, Mich 1, 811 

Lake Michigan College Veterans Association, Benton Harbor, Mich 1, 410 

St. Cloud State College Veterans Club, St. Cloud, Minn 1, 650 

Rochester State Junior College Vets Club, Rochester, Minn 1, 760 

University of Minnesota Technical Institute Vets Club, Crookston, Minn__ 

Moorhead State College Vets Club, Moorhead, Minn 1,600 

Wilmar State Junior College Vets Club, Wilmar, Minn 1, 185 

Mankato State College Vets Club, Mankato, Minn__„ 1,550 

University of Nebraska Student Vets Organization, Lincoln, Nebr 1, 900 

University Students Association for Veterans, SUNY at Buffalo, N.Y 2, 510 

Valley City State College Vets Club, Valley City, N. Dak 1, 220 

Shippensburg State College Vets Club, Shippensburg, Pa 1,687 

South Carolina State College Vets Club, Orangeburg, S.C 

Sioux Falls College Veterans Club, Sioux Falls, S. Dak 2, 091 

Northern State College Vets Club, Aberdeen, S. Dak 1, 450 

University of South Dakota Vets Club, Vermillion, S. Dale 1,730 

Middle Tennessee State College Vets Club, Murfreesboro, Tenn 1, 250 

Pan American College Veterans Club, Edinburg, Tex 1,535 

West Virginia University Vets Club, Morgantown, W. Va 1, 800 

Wisconsin State University-Platteville Vets Club, Wis 1,700 



Source : College Scholarship Service Technical Report, February 1969. 



Senator Cranston. Did you wish to add something further? 

Mr. Fowler. I do have two inserts, and while sitting back there, I 
came up with possibly another answer to a question you adi:ed earlier. 

Senator Cranston. All right. ^ 

Mr. Fowler. Where I was talking about President Nixon appoint- 
ing a committee to check into the problems of veterans utilizing the 
Gl bill, I would like to point out that my association fully supports 
this committee and. any committee that would delve into this problem, 
because we feel it is a problem facing us today. 
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As was pointed out in previous testimony, no bill has actually been 
as beneficial as the GI bill of rights. 

Also, I would like, for the records to show the NACV supports 

t o on H.R. 6808, because this would allow a veteran receiving bene- 
ts under the GI bill, as small as they may be, to receive certain other 
Federal educational grants. Even after the proposed increase in S. 338, 
the veteran would still have to receive additional funds to go to 
college. So we fully support H.R. 6808. 

In response to the question tliat was asked earlier about the separa- 
tion centers. I feel that there is an additional problem in the VA’s 
handling of veterans, not only with the separation center discharge, 
but once a veteran gets into college. Recently the VA regional contact 
personnel throughout the Statesliave been cut back very drastically. 
I feel this has been through a lack of appropriations, possibly, to the 
VA. 

We feel that the affairs of the veterans should be handled by the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs in his Department, versus by an- 
other agency of the Federal Government. 

As veter^s attending college, we a^-e. faced with another problem 
and that is, once enrolled in a program and we have problems concern- 
ing our benefits we find it next to impossible to find a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration contact man because of the cutback in contact officers. 

At West Virginia- University we are fortunate in having a very 
qualified, veterans coordinator to help our veterans, but a lot of schools 
are not this fortunate. I feel^ the provisions of the Korean GI bill 
should be reinstated in providing colleges and imiversities with $1 per 
veteran per month for providing a qualified person to assist veterans 
attending higher educational facilities today. 

The question as to whether a veteran is receiving an adequate expla- 
nation on his benefits when he is discharged from the service, as Mr. 
Mayles pointed out, varies between separation pointer 
I feel a more serious problem is tlie veteran who was discharged 
prior to July 1, 1966, and is eligible to receive benefits from the cold 
war GI bill. 

For example I have been in contact with a veteran who is married 
and has fii^e children. He has not completed his freshman year in 
liigh school, nor did he even realize he was eligible for educational bene- 
fits Irom the GI bill. He didn’t even Imow the GI bill existed. 

He is presently plamiing on returning to high school this fall in 
hopes of completing his high school education and possibly take a 
correspondence course to improve himself and secure a better job. 

Senator Cranston. To get back to this fellow, why was he not 
informed? 

Mr. Fowler. Well, he fell into the era of before July 1, 1966. 1 be- 
lieve his discharge date was somewhei’e aroimd 1960, if I recall, sir, 
and he was out of the service. The VA had not contacted him in any 
way, shape or form on the benefit that he could possibly receive. 

He is presently employed as a janitor, receiving very nominal wages 
and being very much overworked. He wants to get his education, fe 
he did not really — sadly^ he did not even know that we had a VA 
contact who came into Morgantown once a month. 

We also feel there is a discrepancy in the interpretation by the 
Veterans’ Administration to certain provisions of the cold war GI bill. 

32—660 0— 60— i|>t. 1 — — 
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Presently a doctor or a dentist who is eligible to receive benefite 
may receive l^nefits from the Veterans’ Administration for doing his 
internship, but a pharmacist, who also has to complete an internship 
training period from 6 months to a year, is not eligible to r^eive the 
same benefits; yet he must serve this internship before he is eligible 
to be licensed as a pharmacist. 

The Veterans’ Administration claims very few veterans fall int» 
this category. Well, sir, through my experience at West Virginia Uni- 
versity and the NACV’s member association, I find that there are many 
who do fall into this category. Many veterans, when they realize they 
have Y years of schooling ahead of them, will not apply for the GI 
educational benefits at first, but will use v/hat little savings they may 
have been able to accumulate while in the service to go to school. 
Then they start receiving their benefits, only to find out that during 
the 6 months to a year of internship they cannot receive benefits from 
the GI bill. They cannot oven receive it wliile doing their internship 
at an educational institution. 

I request that this committee coirect this type of injustice to today’s 
veterans, either through a new bill or proper interpretation by the 
Veterans’ Administration of the existing GI educational bill. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. That was a very helpful addition. 

The next witnesses are Charles E. Mattingly, assistant director of 
the national legislative commission, and E. H. Golembieski, director, 
national rehabilitation commission of the American Legion. 

STATEMENTS OF CHARLES E. MATTINOLY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, AND E. H. GOLEMBIESKI, 

DIRECTOR, NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMISSIOIV, THE 

AMERICAN LEGION 

Senator Cranston. I welcome both of you here today. I am a mem- 
ber of the Amercan Legion, and I am particularly glad to see you. 

Mr. Mattingly. We know that. Senator Cranston, and we are very 
proud to number you amongst our list of distinguished members. 

I thank you for tliis opportunity to make our views known on pend- 
ing legisl ation affecting veterans’ Plication. 

As you know, our festimony is based upon several resolutions ap- 
proved either by our national commission or the national executive 
committee of the American Legion. 

Our chief witness this morning, Mr. Chairman, has had nearly a 
quarter of a century of experience in dealing with all facets of veter- 
ens affah's. I would like to introduce to you the director of the program 
division that handles veterans’ benefits and other matters pertaining 
to veterans for the American Legion, Mr. Edward H. Golembieski. 

Sentaor Cranston. You are welcome, Mr. Golembieski. 

Mr. Golembieski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the 
time given to the American Legion to express its views on the several 
bills l^fore you wliich would improve on the educational assistance 
program established for those with service after J anuary 31, 1955, by . 
jPublic Law 89-358, as amended by Public Laws 90-77 and 90^631. 

Before proceeding ^yith our specific views on the measures before 
you, Mr. Chairman, with no reflection on those who served in the in- 
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duction period, I would like to comment on the position of the Ameri- 
can Legion with respect to the honor and special consideration that 
need be given those with service in the Armed Forces on and after 
August 5^, 1964, the Vietnamese era veterans. 

On August 5, 1964, our Armed Forces personnel in Vietnam were 
fired on those of North Vietnam. At that moment the ^atus of our 
Armed Forces personnel changed from advisory to defensive. Tlie pro- 
longed existence of war-like conditions has placed the Vietnam era 
beyond a limited campaign or hostile action. 

In recognition of the status in which our Armed Forc^ personnel 
have be^ placed subsequent to August 4, 1964, the American Legion 
has petitioned the Congress and the executive branch to establish for 
veterans of the Vietnam era a program of benefits comparable to that 
which had been established for veterans of World War II and, later, for 
veterans of the Korean conflict. By “comparable,” the American Le- 
gion does not mean similar or identical in all respects. 

Tlie thought is that the responsive readjustment and rehabilitation 
programs should be no less nor greater than those that met the needs 
of the earlier veterans groups, but one suited to the individual per- 
sonal and economic needs of Vietnam era veterans returning to the cur- 
rent economic and social community — to provide them with readjust- 
ment benefits, such as educational assistance, compatible with the 
needs imposed by our society of today. 

As an organization, the American Legion is deeply appreciative of 
the legislation enacted by both the 89tli and 90th Congresses, with 
particular reference to the education programs created for the purpose 
of: 

(1) Extending the benefits of higher education to qualified 
and deserving young ipersons who might not otherwise be able 
to afford such an education. 

(2) Providing vocational readjustment and restoring lost edu- 
cational opportunities to those servicemen whose careers have 
been interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty. 

(3) Aiding such persons in attaining the vocational and edu- 
cational status to which they might normally have aspired and 
obtained had they not served their country. 

To place our position on comparable readjustment benefits in proper 
perspective, I would like, Mr. Chairman, to summarize the salient 
features of the educational assistance programs established for vet- 
erans of World War II, the Korean, conflict, and the Vietnam era. 

WORLD WiV R II 

Entitlement period : 1 year plus the time such person was on active 
duty after September 16, 1940, but before July 26, 1947, not to exceed 
48 months entitlement. 

Educational assistance: Up to $500 toward tuition and other fees 
for any school year, plus a subsistence allowance of $75 for a veteran 
alone, $105 to a veteran with one dependent, and $120 for a vetean 
with more than one dependent. These amounts were payable while 
pursuing a course of full-time instruction 
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KOREAN CONFLICT 

Entitlement period: times the duration of service of the basic 

service period (June 27, 1950, to January 31, 1955), with a maximum 
entitlement of 36 months. 

Educational assistance: While pursuing a course of full-time in- 
struction, $110 to a veteran alone, $135 to one with one dependent, and 
$160 to one with two or more dependents. 

VIETNAM ERA 

(Veterans Readjustment Act of 1966 as amended) 

Entitlement period : months for each month of active duty serv- 

ice after January 31, 1955^ but not to exceed 36 montlis. Notwithstand- 
ing this formula, an eligible veteran with 18 months or more active 
duty after Janua^ 31, 1955, released under conditions that satisfy 
his active duty obligation is entitled to 36 months. 

Educational assistance: Wliile pursuing a course of full-time in- 
struction, $130 to a veteran alone, $155 where there is one dependent, 
and $175 to one with two dependents, plus $10 for each additional 
dependent. 

We realize, Mr. Chairman, that it was never the intent of these three 
readjustment assistance acts to completely subsidize the cost to veter- 
ans of pursuing education or training. But a comparison of the costs 
of food, housing, transportation, clothing and personal care, medical 
and dental care, other personal items, as well as tuition, fees, books 
et cetera, in the years following World War II, and in those following 
the Korean conflict, with present-day costs, will indicate that they have 
become more expensive. 

Although exact figures are not available to us on present costs, the 
U.S. Office of Education (HEW Indicators, July 1965) has esti- 
mated that the total average student cost for attendance at a public 
institution during the 1963-64 academic year was $1,505, while the 
figure in private institutions was estimated to average $2,300. 

In addition, wide differences were reported in total costs according 
to the type of institution attended. Average student costs in public 
institutions varied from $1,140 in junior colleges to $1,900 in univer- 
sities. Equivalent costs in private institutions varied from $1,590 in 
theological institutions to $3,000 in universities and technological 
institutions. 

According to these indicators, the cost of attending an institution 
of higher education tends to be greater in the fourth than in the first 
year. Attached is a table excerpted from HEW Indicators (February 
1967) which estimates college costs per student from 1931 through 
1981. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 



ESTIMATED COSTS OF AHENDING COLLEGE, PER STUDENT 



Academic 

year 

ending 


Tuition and 
required feosi 


Total costs 


Academic 

year 

ending 


Tuition and 
required fees 


Total costs 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


1931 


571 


1252 


$730 


$960 


1957 


$142 


$495 


$1,260 


$1,820 


1933 


71 


l51 


750 


980 


1959 


164 


584 


1,330 


1,950 


1935 


75 


252 


770 


1,000 


1961 


179 


676 


1,400 


2,090 


1937 


78 


253 


790 


1,020 


1963 


191 


753 


1,480 


2,240 


1939 


79 


256 


810 


1,050 


1965 


222 


831 


1,560 


2,370 


1941 


82 


270 


830 


1,080 


1967 


260 


917 


1,640 


2,570 


1943 


88 


276 


860 


1,120 


1969 


303 


1,011 


1,740 


2,640 


1945 


95 


280 


910 


1,200 


1971 


353 


1,115 


1,840 


2,780 


1947 


125 


330 


960 


1,290 


1973 


411 


1,229 


1,940 


2,940 


1949 


140 


396 


1,010 


1,380 


1975 


480 


1,355 


2,040 


3,100 


1951 


138 


414 


1,070 


1,480 


1977 


560 


1,494 


2,160 


3,280 


1953 


137 


420 


1,130 


1,590 


1979 


653 


1,617 


2,270 


3,450 


1955 


139 


438 


1,190 


1,700 


1981 


760 


1,815 


2,400 


3,640 



Mr. GoiiDMBiBSKi. With this fore^ound, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
comment specifically on the following bills : 

S. 338 : A bill to increase the rates of educational assistance allow- 
ance and to liberalize the flight training criteria under 38 United 
States Code, chapter 34. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that at the time I prepared this statement 
I did not have available the amendment submitted by Senator Yar- 
borough, although in principle the American Legion does support 
increases in the henefits for educational assistance under chapter 31 
and under chapter 36. 

So, in consideriiijg these remarks, I would like to have them en- 
compass those provisions of the bill that relate to chapters 31 and 36. 

Senator Cra.wston. Thank you. I was going to question you on that 
point. 

Mr. Golbmbibski. The American Legion supports the amendments 
proposed in section 2 of this bill, to increase the full-time monthly 
payments to $190 for a veteran alone, $216 for one with one dependent, 
and $236 for one with two dependents, with corresponding percentage 
increases for those in half or three-quarter time institutional and co- 
operative education or training programs. 

As the commiittee knows, students with the highest academic apti- 
tude have good access to higher education. Of the top 10 percent meas- 
ured academically, 90 percent go to college. Of the top 20 percent, 84 
percent enter. 

In terms of income levels, the record is much less impressive; 48 
percent of all college students come from families in the top income 
^uartile. 28 percent in the second, 17 percent in the third, and 7 percent 
in the lourth. 

It is evident from the attached HEW table of estimates that costs 
of higher education are becoming more and more burdensome to the 
individual student and his family. 



In reporting on the status of educational assistance benefits under 
38 United States Code, chapter 34, for the period ending April 30, 
1969, the VA Director of Program Planning and Budgeting Service 
said : 

The rate of participation ranges from a low of 10 percent (West Virginia) to 
a high of 36 percent (Arizona). The pattern of participation by states shows a 
much higher rate of participation by states in the western half of the nation as 
compared to the eastern half. 

April 30, 1969, data from the VA Department of Veterans’ Benefits 
indicates 1,505,4()5 applications for education or training of a potential 
eligibility of 6,155,0(K), or 24.5 x>orcent of those veterans, of service 
since January 31, 1955. 

The^ figures, however, do not really represent the problem before 
us. TMs same source informs us that of the 1,505,405 veterans who 
made application for educational assistance under 38 United States 
Code, chapter 34, only 1,148,458, or 18.7 percent, entered a program 
of education or training. 

It seems, Mr. Chairman, from the information developed in my 
statement, that we n^d to increase the monthly payments of educa- 
tional assistance to increase the economic opportunity for eligible 
Vietnam era veterans to pursue a course of education or training under 
38 United States Code, chapter 34. 

Every thmg else being equal, we feel that we must provide these 
veterans with the economic support to achieve higher education. AVe 
firmly believe that motivation to thi.s acliioveraeht may be accom- 
plished only by providing the increased monthly educational assist- 
ance payments proposed by S. 338. 

S. 2036 : A bill to provide educational assistance to veterans attend- 
ingschool at an elementary level : 

This measure would amend chapter 34 of title 38, United States 
Code, so as to provide that the term ‘‘educational institution” would 
include private or elementary schools and that special training for 
the educationally disadvantaged shall include those who have not com- 
pleted elementary school or the equivalent thereof. On the basis of 
comparability of benefits, the American Legion supports the purpose 
of this amendment. 

S. 2361: According to the bill’s provisions, its objectives would 
be carried out through grants and contracts with institutions of higher 
education, to enable such institutions to plan, develop, strongmen, 
improve, or conduct programs or projects to providcj among other 
tliingSj counseling, tutorial, or other special educational services, 
including summer, preparatory, and accelerated programs for vet- 
erans wim academic deficiencies. 

In the administration of the education services proposed, the bill 
would provide that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
jointly^ with the Commissioner of Education, jirescribo regulations 
governing the administration of educational services for veterans and 
share or assume other responsibilities. 

For many years the American Legion has resisted those legislative 
and executive measures wliich would cause the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to share with other Federal agencies the responsibility of ad- 
ministering veterans benefits and services. 
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As we view the readjustment problems of veterans, we see no need, 
at this time, for the purpose of this legislation. Under the broad ex- 
perience attained by the Veterans’ Administration in administering 
the provisions of the original GI bill, the Korean GI bill, and current 
provisions of chapters 31, 34, and 35 of title 38, United States Code, 
we believe that the purposes of S. 236^1, if enacted, would work a dis- 
service to veterans. We believe, too, that the moneys authorized for 
the administration of this bill could be more usefully applied by 
liberalizing the educational assistance provisions of chapter 34, title 
38, United Sattes Code, such as by increasing the monthly educa- 
tional assistance payments, authorizing completion of elementary 
schooling without charge against basic entitlement, and by liberaliz- 
ing refresher training criteria prior to entrance into college-level 
education. 

Our belief is that the Veterans’ Administration, because of ite many 
years of experience in administering veterans’ educational assistance, 
vocational rehabilitation, and orphans’ educational assistance pro- 
grams, has attained an expertise unequalled and unparalleled by ^y 
^her FedersJ agency. To delegate to another agency responsibility, 
either administratively or legislatively, over matters relating to vet- 
erans’ education or readjustment, would be both meaningless and 
wasteful. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, we want also to comment briefly on 
H.S. 6808, an act referred on May 20, 1969, to the Senate Conunittee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. It would m^e a number of modifica- 
tions in the educational assistance provisions of 38 U.S.C. chapters 
34 and 35. 

Of the several provisions covered by this act, the American Legion 
urges the amendment of 38 U.S.C. 1781 to eliminate the prohibition 
against receipt of certain Federal educational assistance benefits. We 
believe that enactment of this amendment will materially benefit low- 
income undergraduate and graduate students and encourage their pur- 
suit of objectives in the high priority fields, such as education, science, 
and public health. 

In closing our comment on H.E. 6808, we want to record the ob- 
jwtions of the American Legioju to that provision which would pro- 
hibit the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any “sales training or 
sales management course.” 

At present, 38 U.S.C. 1673(a) provides that the VA shall not ap- 
prove the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any type of course de- 
termined to be avocational or recreational in character unless the 
eligible veteran submite justification that the course will be of bona 
fide use in pursuit of his present or contemplated business or occupa- 
tion. 

In addition, subsection (d) of such section provides that the VA 
shall not approve enrollment of any eligible veteran in any nonac- 
credited course below the college level offered by a proprietary profit 
or proprietary nonprofit educational institution "for any period during 
wmch the VA finds that more than 85 percent of the students en- 
rolled in the course are ha.^dng all or part of their tuition, fees, or other 
charges paid to or for them by the educational institution or the VA 
under 38 U.S.C. chapters 31, 34, or 35. 
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Title 38 U.S.C. chapter 36, and Veterans’ Administration regulations 
provide that State approving agencies are responsible for inspecting 
and supervising schools within the borders of their respective States, 
and for determining those courses which may be approved for the en- 
rollment of veterans. State approval agencies are also responsible under 
these precepts for ascertaining whether a school at all times complies 
with its established standards relating to the course or courses 
approved. 

Proscription of sales training and sales management courses on a 
universal oasis as proposed in H.R. 6808 appears to us to be incon- 
sistent with the purpose of the Veterans Eeadjustment Act of 1966, 
as amended. We suggest that the present provisions of 38 U.S.C., chap- 
ters 34 and 36, give the Veterans’ Administration sufficient authority 
to control State approval of accredited and nonaccredited courses. 

A prohibititon of the general nature proposed in H.R. 6808 would, 
we believe, deprive many veterans of the right to pursue sales train- 
ing and sales management courses at a level below an institution of 
higher learning. We suggest that the amendment proposed by H.R. 
6808 that pertains to .courses in sales training or sales management be 
deleted. 

We appreciate the fact', Mr. Chairman, that the increased rates of 
educational assistance allowances and increased participation will in- 
crease the expraise of the veterans’ educational assistance program 
under 38 U.S.C., chapter 34, and also under 31 and 35 as now covered 
in the amended S. 338. - ■ ; 

In a sense, this' IS not a co^ but a' loan. As the subcommittee knows, 
the original GI bill education and training progi’am turned out to be 
an unexpected bargain.- Higher levels of education and higher earn- 
ings of veterans are returning taxes to the Government at a rate ex- 
pected to repay the funds expended several times over in the course 
of their lifetime. According to the Department of Labor, an individual 
with a college degree will earn an estimated $541,000 in his lifetime. 

In addition, some studies have suggested that as much as one-fourth 
of our growth in per capita income can be traced to increased schooling 
and as much as one-third to inventions and advances in knowledge. 

Not too generally known^ too, is the fact that there is some tendency 
for the sons of those of higher education and status to obtain more 
education. An extra year of schooling for the father means, on the 
average, an extra 0.3 to 0.4 of a year of education for the son. Thus, 
increased education increases opportunity and upward mobility. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes our statement. The American Legion 
appreciates the tiime given to receive our views. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Cilvniston. Thank you very much. I deeply appreciate your 
appearance and your testimony. 

Mr. Golembieijki, I would like to ask you about a few matters. 

First, I am not quite certain about the Legion’s position on one mat- 
ter. On pages 5 and 6 of your statement, you clearly support an in- 
crease in the allowance rate for the Vietnam veterans. 

What is the position of the Legion to this being extended to all cold 
war veterans? 
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Mr. Golembieski. We have no objection to that. We have no ob- 
jection if the Congress so wills to extend this benefit to those of other 
service periods. 

Senator Cranston'. I am pleased to note your statements on page 5 
and, indeed, throughout your testimony, indicating the serious concern 
of the American Legion over the fact that participation in the GI 
bill is so very low. 

You point out, also, that while 48 percent of all college students 
come from families in the top income quartile — only 7 percent come 
from families in the lowest income quartile. In "vdew of this commit- 
ment and concern by the Legion, I would like to clear up your views 
with regard to S. 2631. 

Apart from the question of the more appropriate agency or depart- 
ment to administer this program of grants, does the Legion oppose 
establishment of such a program? 

In this regard, I woifid like to point out that the subcommittee has 
received substantial testimony from other witnesses who have appeared 
before us, incidating a very great need for special courses to prepare 
high school dropouts for a college education, and to provide tutorial 
and other remedial services for them during such education. This goes 
to the very point of the low percentage of people with that sort of a 
background getting a college education, despite the opportunity af- 
forded generally to veterans. 

Would you oppose this concept of the grants were to be administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration ? 

Mr. Golembieski. No, sir ; I do not believe we could. This would be a 
broadening, as I tried to point in the statement, of the opportunities 
that are available. We realize there are those who do need special at- 
tention, and this is one reason why we in a sense favor the broadening 
of the so-called refresher training program. 

We feel that by broadening the refresher provisions to permit peo- 
ple to receive special tutoring, or special courses, without loss of bene- 
fits, would be a fine thing. But we would lilie to see it under jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Senator Cranston. Do you have any special programs, or do you 
plan to develop any, to reach representatives or members of so-called 
minority groups With regard to the opportunities available to them in 
view of the rather large rate of service now by members of so-called 
minority groups, even though they are not coming out rapidly? In the 
future they will. I wonder if you are giving thought to that particular 
problem. 

Mr. Golembieski. First, Mr. Chairman, we do not like to segregate 
the veteran population. We like to look at the total readjustment and 
rehabilitation problems of war veterans as a whole. 

We hope that by putting a great deal of flexibility into the pro- 
gram that we could provide a usefulness of the program to all veterans. 

Now, with respect to reaching the veteran population, you may 
have heard, of course, that the American Legion is participating in 
the so-called Out-Keach effort, where each month we receive approxi- 
mately 70,000 names and addresses of veterans being discharged. 
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Through our computer facilities in Indianapolis, we break these 
out into ZIP code blocks, and these are then sent to lower levels of 
the American Legion, such as at the post level, so that they may knock 
on doors and advise veterans of the benefits available to them, the 
benefits of the VA and the services of the American Legion in assisting 
them in making application for these. 

Senator Cranston. I am not suggesting that we are in a segregated 
situation, but I do have concern about those who may need some 
special effort just to be informed of what opportunities are available. 

You are well aware of Senator Yarborough’s great concern about 
what he feels is a very inadequate program by the VA to inform 
veterans generally, and I refer to all veterans, of the opj>ortunities 
they have. Do you have comments on that ? 

Mr. Golbmbieski, We have heard criticisms, and I know there may 
be individual failings, but this is diflS.cult to understand when you 
consider that the VA has stationed 10 contact men in yietnam at these 
centers where people are being — or personnel — are being oriented for 
return to the United States, and they have provided contact services 
either on a full-time or part-time basis at all th© separation points of 
the Armed Forces. 

In addition they have 57 veterans assistance centers established 
throughout the United States. The purpose of these is to pound on 
doors and ring door bells, particularly foi* ull0 educationally dis- 
advantaged, those who have had less than 1 year of college education. 

Also, they reach into the military hospitals to provicte counseling 
and assistance. 

^ Senator Cranston. How do you account for th© low rate of par- 
ticipation by veterans ? 

Mr. Golembieski. I think it is because the program is young. 1 
think if w© look at the World War II, the total participation by the 
time the program ended, which, as Senator Kennedy pointed out, came 
to 50 jDercent for the World War II veteran. We expect an increast! 
in participation as the pro^am progresses. 

Then, too, there is a dday, as we brought out earlier in th© testi- 
mony here, that a man does not immediately take advantage of the 
programs that are available. There may be a lapse of 6 or 9 months 
before he gets around to beginning to look at what his readjustment 
needs are, and perhaps does not get into the schools as quicldy as 
he should. 

Senator Cranston. We have had that testimony. I am interesited 
in your comment on this, tliat if veterans do not turn to educational 
opportunities soon after release from the Armed Forces, they tend 
never to do it. 

Some do, of course, but the figures show that the longer the time 
elapseA the less likely they are to go back to school. 

Mr. Goiembieski. That would renect the motivation he has toward 
a higher education, and this may be an area that needs more atten- 
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tion, to pro\dde motivation. I think the increased rates would pro- 
vided a suction factor that would bring more of these people into 
the educational program. 

Senator Cranston. Do you have any comments on that Project 
Transition? 

Mr. Golembieski. Unfortunately, it is not a program that comes 
under my surveillance. It comes more under our National Security 
Division. 

I have reviewed the literature,^ and I have reviewed some of the 
proOTams in there. And to me it is a ve^ worthwhile project. 

Under this project you take those individuals who are disadvantaged 
from the occupational or vocational standpoint, and begin to dire^ 
them toward an objective 6 months before they leave service, by the 
cooperation of not only military, but also the industry. 

One particular interesting program they are developing — and it 
has been on a pilot basis — is the law enforcement program. 

Before the men are separated, they are taking interested individuals 
and putting them into law enforcement training. They, in turn, are 
then hiredHby the communities and the States. 

Senator Cj^nston. It seems to me — and I would like your com- 
ments on this — ^that the Kennedy bill would help in this regard, 
quite apart from who makes the grants, in that it would provide 
opportunities for instruction at the bas^, which would tend to get 
people still in the Armed Forces to tliinking about education and 
getting involved in the processes prior to the time of their release, 
m the last 6 months of their service. 

Does that make sense to you? 

Mr. Golembieski. Yes; it does. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very, very much. I deeply appreciate 
your presence. 

Our next witness is Dr. Archie L. McPherran, assistant chancellor 
for fiscal affairs, California Community Colleges. 

STATEMENT OP BE. AEOHIE L. McFHEEMN, ASSISTANT CHANCEL- 
LOK FOR FISCAL AFFAIRS, CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

^ Senator Cranston. We appreciate your coming across the country to 
give your advice to us. I would like also to state that California’s 
community college system is as highly advanced as any in this Nation 
and is playing a major role in the undergraduate education in the 
framework of California’s very fine master plan of higher education. 

I understand that today five out of six college freshmen are attend- 
ing a j unior college in California. 

Wo are delighted to hear your testimony. 

Dr. McPherran. Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to be here today 
to present information regarding the Caliiornia community (junior) 
colleges and the military veterans which they enroll. 

We have a new board called the board of governors, and I think 
eventually the junior colleges will be known as “community colleges” 
in California. 
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The California community colleges are uniquely^ qualified to serve 
veterans, especially the non-high-school graduates. California public 
higher education operates on a tripartite basis, with the community 
colleges assigned a special role by the California master plan for 
higher education. 

PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALTEORNIA 

There are three segments of public higher education in California, 
each of which plays a special role in post-high-school education — ^the 
University of California, the State colleges, and the community 
(junior) colleges. 

Some 89 community colleges are maintained by 68 districts and serve 
the entire State from Eureka and Week in the noith to Chula Vista 
and Imperial in the south. Five additional community colleges are in 
process of organization. 

The State colleges of California are located on 18 campuses from 
San Diego in the south to Areata in the north. State colleges provide 
preparation for the teaching profession and provide training for all 
vocations that require a bachelor’s degree. State colleges also grant 
the master’s degree. 

I might mention the ground was broken west of Bakersfield recently 
for the 19th State college. 

The University of California has nine campuses, located at Berkeley, 
Davis, Irvine, Los Angeles, Riverside, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Santa Barbara, and Santa Cruz. The university is primarily the 
research-oriented segment of higher education in California, train- 
ing students for the professions and granting doctoral degrees, 
wmch the State colleges cannot do. 



ENROLLMENTS IN CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 





Fall, 1967-68 


Fall, 1968-69 


RfgMiar enrollments: 

Full time 

Part time 


217,028 

383,741 


238,394 

427,096 


Total 


610,769 


665,490 


Vataran enrollmants: 

All Institutions 

All hiihar education 

Community colleges 


65,000 

39,000 

25,000 


100,000 

60,000 

38,000 



I have indicated here in the statement 2 years, fall of 1967-68 and the 
fall of 1968-69. 

In the fall of 1968-69, there were 238,394 full-time students, and 
427,096 part-time students. Many of the part-time students attend at 
night. 
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The veterans enrollments by 2 years show that in the fall of 1967-68 
and in 1968-69, the growth was from 65,000 to 100,000 in the entire 
State attending all kinds of institutions, and in all higher education in 
California, the growth was from 39,000 to 60,000. 

In the junior colleges, enrollment grew from 25,000 to 38,000, and 
about two-thirds of ail of those veterans attending higher education 
were in the junior colleges in California. 

PTTRPOSES OP TKE PUBmO COMMUNITT COLLEGES 

Under the law, California public community colleges have three 
principal purposes: (1) offering transfer courses; (2) providing vo- 
cational training; and (3) providing general education. Studies in 
these areas may lead to the jpanting of the degrees of associate in arts 
or associate in science, or to aartificates of acliievemenit. 

TBANSFER COUK8E8 

Transfer courses are similar and equivalent to the standard lower 
division (freshman and sophomore) offerings of the public and private 
universities. They enable the community college student to transfer 
without loss of credit, provided he has a satisfactory scholar sMp rat- 
ing, and that would be a “C” on a 4-point scale. Every California pub- 
lic community college offers such courses. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Vocational training coursies are given in occupations that require 
post liigh school courses but do not require -a bachelor’s degree, such as 
engineering technician or legistered nurse. Many of them now, of 
course, have the registered nurse pro^am. They receive the degree, but 
there is no higher education degree granted. 

Many community colleges offer certificates of achievement upon the 
satisfactory completion of occupational curriculums that require le*^ 
than 2 years for completion. Apprenticeship training is also offered in 
a number of community colleges. . , . . 

I might mention here that 40 percent of the enrollment in the junior 
colleges is enrolled in the occupational courses, so it does play a sig- 
nificant part in the total enrollment of the students in the junior 
colleges. 

The various occupation-centered curriculums offered by the commu- 
nity college are shown in the attachment. The attachment shows all the 
occ^ational curriculums in. the junior colleges. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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OCCUPATION-CENTERED CURRICULUMS OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA COtflUNITY COLLEGES 

FALL, 1967 



Agriculture, Horticulture, and Foreatry 



California Conmunity 
Collegea 



Anerican River , 
Antelope Valley 
Bakarafield 
Baratov « . 
Cabrillo , « 
Cerritoa , « 
Chabot , , , 
Chaffby « . 
Citrua « , . 
Coalinga . « 



Coapton , « 
Contra Coata 
Cueatfl « • , , 
Cypreaa , « , 

De Anza , « , 
Denert • « • . 
Diablo Vallay 
Eaat Loa Angelea 
El.Caaino . 
Foothill . . 



Fraano , , , , 
Fullerton . . 
Gavilan « , « 
Glenda la , , , 
Goldan Weat , 
Groaaaont , . 
Hancock (Allan) 
Hartnell . . . 
Imperial Vallay 
l^nay « • « « 



Laaaan , , « 

Long Beach City 
Loa Angelea City 
Loa Angalea Harbor 
Loa Angelea Pierce 
L. A* Trade-Technical 
Loa 'Angalaa Valley 

Marin , 

Mercad 

Merritt 



Agrl-Bualneaa 


Agricultural Engineer Ing 
Mechanics 


Agricultural Inspection 


Agricultural Laboratory 
Technology i 


4J 

0 

1 

So 

3 

S 

m 

u 

4J 

*a 

o 

s 


Animal Science 


Dairy Husbandry 


Foreatry and Natural 
Resources 


Horticulture, Ornamental 


Laboratory Animal 
Technology 


Landscape Design and 
Contracting 


Plant Science— Crop 
Production 


Soil and Water 
Technology 


D 














D 


D 




































D 


D 








D 










D 






















































































































































D 












D 


D 








D 


D 










D 






































































































































D 


0 














D 




D 


D 














































































































































D 




















































































































































D 








D 


D 












D 




B 


B 








B 












B 


B 




























D 








D 






B 


























































































B 








B 


B 


B 




B 


B 
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OCCUPATION-CEMTERED ClfftRlCULUMS OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

FALL. 1967 



Agriculture, Horticulture, and Forestry (Continued) 



California Gooinunlty 
Colleges 


Agri-Business 


Agricultural Engineering 
Mechanics 


Agricultural Inspection 


Agricultural Laboratory 
Technology 


Agricultural Management I 


t 

Animal Science 


Dairy Husbandry 


Forestry and Natural 
Resources 


Horticulture, Ornamental 


Laboratory Anlxzial 
Technology 


Landscape Design and 
Contract ing 


Plant Science— Crop 
Production 


Soil and Water 
Technology 


MlraCosta 

Modesto . < 

Monterey Peninsula . . 
Moorpark ....... 

Mt. San Antonio .... 

Mt. San Jacinto .... 

Napa . . , 

Ohlono 

Orange Coast 

Palomar 


d 




D 
















D 






— B 







B 


D 


B 


D 


D 


D 




D 


D 








































D 












D 




D 


D 








D 












D 














B 




B 




























D 




































D 


D 








D 






D 






D 




Palo Verde 


B 


B 
























Pasadena City 

Porterville 




























B 


D 








D 




D 












Redwoods ....... 


E 














D 












Reed ley 




D 






b 


D 






D 






D 




Rio Hondo 

Riverside City .... 
Sacramento City .... 
San Bernardino Valley . 
San Diego City .... 

San Diego Mesa .... 
























































































^ - 








B 




B 
















































D 










San Diego Evening . . . 




























San Francisco 


-- i) 
















D 




n 






San Joaquin Delta . . . 

San Jose City 

San Matfio 




-J2 








— 












_L 




Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara City . . 


















£ 

E 










Santa Monica City . . . 




























Santa Rosa 
















D 












Sequoias *...... 


D 


D 








D 


D 




B 






D 




Shasta 


D 








D 






D 


D 










Sierra 










B 






B 


B 










Slsklyous • * 

Ann 


D 














D 












Southwestern 

Taft f - - 




























Ventura ... 

Victor Valley 


B 








B 












B 


B 




Nest Valley 




























Yuba ... 


D 


D 








0 












D 





Key; D, Day; E, Evening; B, Both Day and Evening 
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OCCUPATION-CENTERED CURRICULUKS OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

FALL, 1967 



n 

Applied and Graphic Arta 



California Ccmmunity 
Colleges 


Advertising and Cocmercial 
Art 


Interior Design 


Journalism 


Music 


a 

a 

i 

u 

SI 

o« 

s 

S’ 

4J 

o 

JS 

P4 


Publication and Printing 


1 

1 Public Relations 


1 

u 

o 

r-l 

S 


Technical Illustration 


Technical Writing 


TV ai^ Radio Production 


Theater Arts 


d 

00 

•H 

M 

s 

■s 

• 

S'. 

5 ^ 

U 

a 

p. 


American River 

Antelope Valley .... 

Bakersfield 

Barstow 

CabrlUo 

Cerritos 

Chabot • . ^ 

Chaffey 

Citrus 

Coalinga . * 

Compton 

Contra Costa 

Cuesta 

Cypress 




D 
























. 


































D 
































































































B 


























_I2 


B 


D 






D 
















D 








D 








D 








































D 


B 


































































































Do Anza 

Dosert • « 

Diablo Valley 

East Los Angeles • • • . 
El Camino . . ^ . 

Foothill 










B 






















D 








D 






































D 


B 




B 




B 














B 




B 




D 


B 










B 










B 








B 








B 


B 








Fresno 




























Fullerton 

Gavilan 

Glendale 


D 


D 




D 




D 










D 
































D 




D 




B 








D 






D 


D 


Golden West 


D 


























Grossmont 










B 








B 






B 




Hancock (Allan) 

UAt*hnA 1 1 




























Imperial Valley .... 




























Laney 










P 


B 














0 


Lassen 




























Long Beach City . . » • 


B 












B 












B 


Los Angeles City • . • • 


B 




B 


B 


B 


E 










B 


B 




Los Angelea Harbor . . • 


B 










B 
















Los Angelas Pierce . . • 


B 






B 










B 






B 




L<A. Trade-technical . . 


B 










B 






B 








B 


Los Angolas Valley . . • 


B 




B 


B 














B 


B 




Marin 

MArmH 


B 


























Matrltt 





























Key: D, Day; E, Evening; B, Both Day and Evening 
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OCCUPATION-CENTERED CURRICULUMS OFFERED EY CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

FALL, 1967 



California Conmunity 
Colleges 


Applied and Graphic Arts (Continued) 


Advertising and Conner cial 
Art 


Interior Design 


Journalism 


Music 


photography, Coninercial 


Publication and Printing 


public Relations | 


Tailoring 


Technical Illustration 


Technical Writing 


TV and Radio Production 


Theater Arts 


Women's Clothing and 
Design and Millinery 

i 


MiraCosta 




























Modesto 


D 




D 






B 










D 


D 




Monterey Peninsula • . 




























Moorpark ....... 




























Mt. San Antonio .... 


D 




D 






















Mt. San Jacinto .... 












B 
















Napa 










D 


















Ohlone ........ 




























Orange Coas t 


D 




D 


D 


D 


















Falomar ........ 


B 




B 




B 


B 






B 










Palo Verde 






V 






















Pasadena City ..... 


B 


D 


B 




D 


D 










D 




3 


Porterville 




























Redwoods . 












E 
















Reedley 


D 






D 




















Rio Hondo 


B 


























Riverside City .... 


B 




B 






B 
















Sacramento City ... . 


D 










D 












• 




San Bernardino Valiev • 






















B 




B 


San Diego City . . . . 


D 








D 


D 






D 




3 


r 


D 


San biego Mesa .... 




























San Diego Evening . . . 




















E 


B 






San Francisco 


D 








D 


D 
















San Joaquin Delta . . . 


D 




D 




D 


D 






D 






D 




San Jose City 




























San Mateo ...... . 


D 


D 
























Santa Ana 




























Santa Barbara City . . 










D 


. D 
















Santa Monica City ... 










B 


B 






B 




D 




B 


Santa Rosa 


D 


























Sequoias ....... 




























Shasta . . ... . . . 


D 




















D 






5i>drir& • •*••• • • '• 












! ■ 














Siskiyous 












1 














Soliino ...... . . 










D 


f 














Southwestern 


^ B 










1 














Taft 


D 




D 


D 


















Ventura 












1 














Victor Valley . . ^ . 












- 














West Valley 




D 








1 




B 










Yuba 












_J 


D 








B 





Key: D, Day; E, Evening; B, Both Day and Evening 
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OCCUPATION-CENTBRED CURRICULUMS OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

FALL, 1967 



California Comminity 
Colleges 



American River . 
Antelope Valley 



Bars tow 
Cabr? llo 
Cerritos 
Chabot . 
Chaffey 
Citrus • 
Coalinga 



Compton . . 
Contra Costa 
Cuesta . . . 
Cypress . . 

De Anza • . 
Desert . . . 
Diablo Valley 
East Los Angeles 
El Camino 
Foothill . 



Fresno .... 
Fullerton . . 
Gavilan . . . 
Glendale . . . 
Golden West . 
Grossmont . . 
Hancock (Allan) 
Hartnell • . , 
Imperial Valley 
Laney .... 



Lassen . . . 

Long Beach City 
Los Angeles City 
Los Angeles Harbor 
Los Angeles Pierce 
L.A. Trade-Technical 
Los Angeles Valley 

Marin 

Merced ...... 

Merritt ..... 



Business and Office Occupations 



Accounting and Bookkeeping 


Advertising 


u) 

u 

a 

« 

a 

*o 

c 

CO 

bO 

a 

cO 

PQ 


Business Data Processing 1 


Business Management 


Clerical Office Training I 


Food Service Supervisor 


Food Store Management 


Hotel and Restaurant 
Manaaement 


Insurance 


Marketing and Merchandising 


Materials Management 


1 Medical-Dental Receptionist 


Office Management 


Personnel Management 


public Administration 


Purchas ing 


Real Estate 


Secretarial— General 


Secretarial— Professional 
and Technical 


Stewardess (Air line) Training 


Trans. & Traffic Management 


B 


D 




B 


E 












P 














G 


P 


P 












B 


B 


























E 


P 


B 






B 






p 


B 


P 




D 






B 














P 


B 


















B 










P 














G 


B 














E 1 




, B 










B 














E 


B 


n 






T> 1 

U 1 






B 1 


B 


B 








8 


B 






- 




- 




B' 1 


B 








b"' 






B 




B 










P 














G 


B 






R 


B 








B 


D 












D 












£ 


B 


B 


D 




B 






B 


D 


B 








D 


P 














D 


n 


n 






B 






B 




B 


























B 


B 






B 






B 




B 


















P 






G 


B 


B 






B 






B 




B 










P 




P 












B 


n 






B 








B 


























G 


B 








B 








B 


B 










3 
















B 




B 




B 


















B 














P 


B 








G 




































G 


B 


B 






B 






B 




B 






E 




D 














E 


B 








B 






B 


B 


B 










B 














P 




p 






B 






o 


B 


B 










B 
















P 








B 








E 












B 














P 


P 


B 




G 


B 






B 


B 


B 








B 


B 














P 


B 


B 




B 


B 






B 


B 


B 


E 






B 


B 












E 


B 


B 


D 










































B 








B 




B 


B 


B 


B 








D 


B 














B 


B 


B 


D 




D 










D 




D 






P 
















T) 














B 




B 










B 














ft 


P 


B 












B 


B 


B 










B 
















B 








B 










B 










B 














P 


P 








B 








B 


B 










B 
















B 




















































B 










B 


























B 








B 






B 


B 


B 




B 




B 


B 








B 






B 


B 


B 


P 




B 


B 


B 


•i 


B 


B 


H 


P 






B 




B 


B 








li 


B 


B 




B 


B 








B 


B 










P 














G 


B 
















B 




















P 






B 


B 


B 






B 






E 


B 












E 














R 


B 






K 


B 






B 


B 


B 


























B 








B 








P 


P 








P 


P 














R 


D 




n 




? 


































s 


B 












D 


B 


B 


D 










B 














B 


D 






G 
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OCCUPATION- CENTERED CURRICULUMS OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLUEGES 

FALL, 1967 
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Business and Office Occupatj 


Lons 


(Cont 


inu 


ed) 








California Coimunity 
Colleges 


00 

a 

fH 

o. 

0) 

0) 

1 

0 

(Q 

a 

m 

00 

a 

•rt 

4J 

a 

g 

u 
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00 
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•H 

n 

•rl 

4J 

U 

(U 

> 


(V 

u 

a 

(0 

a 

•H 

tn 

»a 

a 

a 

00 

a 

•rt 

s 


00 

a 

fH 

m 

m 

Q) 

u 

0 

M 

4 

4J 

a 

p 

(0 

a 

Tt 

to 

PQ 


4J 

a 

i 

0) 

00 

«f 

c 

s 

CO 

CO 

0) 

c 

•H 

CO 

S 


00 

a 

fH 

a 

fH 

m 

H 

0) 

u 

Tt 

M4 

0 

r^ 

m 

u 

•H 

U 

01 
rJ 
O 


CO 

fH 

t 

0) 

04 

3 

ca 

0) 

u 

Tt 

i. 

0) 

ca 

»a 

o 

0 

tl4 


c 

a 

0) 

00 

s 

s 

01 

u 

o 

4J 

CO 

*0 

o 

0 

tn 


u 

a 

« 

3 

m 

u 

03 

QJ 

« 0) 
00 
r-l 4 

0) 3 

P 


0) 

a 

y 

s 

M 


S’ 

fH 

CO 

Tt 

■S 

(i 

u 

1 

*3 

a 

« 

Tt 

4J 

0) 

H 


4J 

a 

0) 

00 

s 

s 

CO 

r^ 

« 

•H 

4J 

s 


4J 

n 

fH 

3 

O 

•H 

4J 

o< 

0) 
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£ 

r^ 

m 

4J 

3 

S 

f 

u 

•rl 

A 


i 

00 

s 

s 

3 

u 

fH 

tw 

O 


4J 

3 

i 

00 

3 

S 

0) 

g 

0 

CO 

H 

3 

04 


3 

0 

•H 

■U 

a 

u 

4J 

•H 

3 

•H 

1 

•< 

U 

•H 

JO 

3 

04 


00 

3 

•H 

CO 

3 

Ji 

u 

3 

04 


3 

4J 

< 

U 

03 

U 

r4 

3 

£ 


1-^ 

4 

5 ' 

3 

S 

1 

t 

r^ 1 

3 

•H 

3 

U 

3 

S 

3 

CO 


-1 

3 

0 

T* 

03 

03 

3 

4-1 

0 

1 3 
t U 

1^4 •H 

3 3 

•H.3 
^ U 

3 3 

AJ H 
3 

H'3 
U 3 

3 3 

CO 


3 

3 

•rt 

A4 

•H 

U 
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3 3 
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A4 3 
3 *H 
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3 M 
AJ H 
CO 


4J 

3 

i 

00 

3 

S 

u 

•rt 

U4 

U4 

3 

U 

H 

id 

3 

u 


MiraCosca 










D 


D 
























E 


D 








Modesto •■.••••• 


B 






B 


B 


B 


















E 






-E- 


_B- 








Mon ter e V p-»n insula • ^ 








, S 






































Moorpark ••••••• 








B 


B 
































__D_ 




Mt. San Antonio .... 
Mt . San Jar into .... 
Napa .. 


B 






B 




B 










fi 














-E_ 


B 


B 


_J2_ 




B 


































E 


n 








B 








B 


B 










h 














R 


R 








Ohlone 


B 






B 














S 














-E- 


R 








Orange Coast 


B 






B 




B 




B 


B 


E 


B 












B 


B 


-L 




D 




Falonar 


B 








B 


B 










B 














E 


-B- 


JL 






Palo Verde ...... 








B 




B 










B 
















-B- 








Pasadena »•••>*•• 


B 






B 


B 


B 








E 


D 














E 


R 


Jl_ 






Porterville ...... 


B 










B 










B 














E 




R 






Redwoods ....... 


B 






E 


B 


























E 


-B- 


R 






Recdley 


B 








B 


B 


























_B_ 


R 






Rio Hondo ....... 


B 








B 


B 










? 




B 










_E_ 


-B- 








Riverside City .... 
Sacrassento City .... 


B 






B 


B 


B 










B 


















-B_ 






B 






D 


B 


B 
























B 


JL 


D 






S?n Bernardino Valley . 
San Diego City .... 

San Diego Mesa .... 
San Diego Evening ... 






B 


B 


B 


B 










B 
















-B- 


R 






B 






B 


B 


B 










B 














B 


_B_ 


D 






B 








B 


B 










D 




B 












_B- 








B 






B 


B 


B 








E 


B 




B 








-E- 






R 




.JL 


Sen Francisco ..... 


h 






D 




D 






D 


D 


P 














D 


1) 




n 




San Joaquin Delta . . . 
San Jose City 








D 


D 


D 










P 










E 






JI- 








B 






B 




? 








V 


B 
















_B_ 






F 
























D 
























Santa Ana . ..... 


B 






H 




B 








P 


D 
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Dr. MoPherran. For example, there are 16 colleges offering flight 
training to students. Such courses would be available to Veterans under 
the provisions of Senate bill 338. Courses in the areas of agriculture, 
horticulture, and forestry are offered by the following number oi 
colleges: 

Twenty-four colleges offer courses in agribusiness ; 16 colleges offer 
courses in forestiy and natural resources; 16 colleges offer courses in 
ornamental horticulture | 15 colleges offer courses in animal science; 
14 colleges offer courses in plant science/crop production ; 13 colleges 
offer courses in agricultural enginering mechanics; seven colleges 
offer courses in landscape design and contracting; four colleges oner 
courses in dairy husbandry ; one college offers courses in agricultural 
inspection ; one college offers courses in Agricultural laboratory tech- 
nology; one college offers courses in laboratoiy animal technology; 
one college offeis courses in soil and water technology. 

I might mention here as an aside that there is a great variety of 
courses offered in the colleges. The newspapers last year ran an article 
on the unique courses offered in the junior colleges, and came up with 
gunsmithing in one college, prosthetics in one junior college, airline 
stewardess, dental hygiene, and in one case a junior college offering 
courses in shiploading and ship repair, and one having a contract 
with Pacific Southwest Airlines to train pilots. 

It is apparent from the demands for courses that there are de- 
creasing opportunities in farm operation (and little need in California, 
at least, for Senate bill 1998) and increasing opportunities in the areas 
of agribusiness, forestry, and nursery operation. 

I realize this is in conflict with the testimony yesterday from C. 
Dalbey regarding on-the-farm training. There are more oppor- 
tunities in the related courses or occupations related to agriculture 
rather than actual on-the-farm operation. 

It is important, of course, for veterans to be counseled regarding the 
change in occupational opportunities. 

I heard testimony yesterday stating that there is too much emphasis 
on college graduation. This is not the emphasis in the community 
colleges. It might be less than college graduation, and in most cases 
is. Only a small minority of students actually transfer to the 4-year 
colleges. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

Courses in general education are desired to enlarge the student’s 
cultural horizon and expand his knowddge of our society so as to 
enable him to participate more effectively in civic affairs. 

Many who enroll in these courses do not complete an occupational 
course or transfer, but take a year or so of training and benefit as a 
result of such courses. 

Auxiliary purposes: 

To carry out their three main purposes — ^providing transfer courses, 
vocational trainingj and general education — community colleges have 
established two auxiliary services. 

The provision of counseling and ^idance is most important. Many 
students come to college with unrealistic aims, or with personal prob- 
lems. Community colleges feel it is one of their functions to provide 
counseling that will help such students. 



I might mention here that when students first enroll in junior col- 
leges, most of them plan to be transfer students, and, of course, this 
has some relationship to social pressures. The students indicate that 
they plan to go on to complete a degree. But through meeting acadeimc, 
aptitude, and personal problems in the college, and through counseling 
realize the fact that it might be bet1»r .to transfer to sm occupational 
course or to take some kind of a terminal program. This process is, of 
coursoj one of the benefits in having students in a junior college. 

I might mention the fact that remedial or developmental courses 
offeredoy the colleges that prepare students to meet the requirements 
of their major goals is the second type of auxiliary seryice. These 
courses, necessarily of a fundamenital type, do not provide graded 
credit. 

The community colleges take pride in the individual attention given 
to students through their programs of counseling and remedial in- 
struction. They take pride, too, in the fact that these “second chance” 
institutions are instrumental in students successfully completing a 4- 
year college program, or in becoming a skilled technician. 

It is my firm belief that the community colleges are ideally suited 
to offer an opportunity for the veteran non-high-school graduate and 
for the veteran who needs a second chance after a poor high school 
record. It has been amply documented that the added maturity of the 
military veteran greatly enhances his chances for academic suc^s. 

I might mention that one of our' State senators in California is a 
real champion of junior colleges. He is a veterinarian by profusion, 
and perhaps Senator Cranston knows him. 

Senator Cranston. Senator Stiein. , 

Dr. MoPherran. On many occasions he has indicated he could not 
have gone on for training as a veterinarian if it had not been for the 
junior college. 

ADMISSION TO COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Admission requirements: 

High school ^?^uates — ^All high school graduates are admitted to 
a pumic community college in Cdifomia, provided they register and 
matriculate when reqmred. 

We do have several bills in the Legislature of California to provide 
funds to talke care of the economically disadvantaged students, to pro- 
vide programs and services for them that would be very similar to 
those proposed by Senate bill 2361 in getting them ready to success- 
fully complete a program. 

The junior college is the only segment that is required to accept 
all high school graduates. 

Non-high-school graduates — Non-high-school graduates over 18 
years of age who, in the opinion of the administration, would benefit 
from the instruction given may be admitted — and in most cases are 
by general rule. 

Apprentiejes — ^Apprentices over 16 years of age who, in the opinion 
of the administration, would benefit from the instruction given may 
be admitted. 

High school students — ^High school juniors and seniors, upon the 
recommendation of their principal and with the consent of the college 
president, may be enrolled as part-time students. Only college credit 
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IS granted for work in academe college courses taken by high school 
students. However, students in the 11 and 12 grades may take voca- 
tional courses offered by the commiimity college for high school credit. 

Of course, it means that the high school does not have to build up 
a large vocational program on its own campus. 

The least academically able attend the community colleges, since only 
the upper 12^ percent of high school graduates are eligible to attend 
gie universities and only the upper one-third are eligible to attend the 
State colleges. A large nuicber of students who are eligible, however, 
elect to attend a communit^^ college — due to preference, personal rea- 
sons, or economic circumstances. 

I might mention that a national magazine, the J une 20 issue, quoted 
the admission officer at XJCLA, in talking about returning veterans, as 
saying that the veterans with poor records will not get in. It means 
they will have to look to the State colleges and most likely the junior 
colleges in California to be accepted. 

The universities and State colleges do have a 2-percent rule in Cali- 
fornia for exceptions to be exercised at the discretion of the adminis- 
tration to accept students. They have accepted economically disad- 
vantaged students under the 2-perceiit rule. 

There has been some discussion on increasing the 2 percent to 3 or 4 
percent for exceptions to the eligibility r^uirements. 

Senator Cranston. Are there any requirements other than being a 
high school graduate for admission to the community college? 

Dr. McPherran. Jfo, this is open door to all high school graduates. 
If they are 18 or over, they may be accepted, and as a general rule are 
accepted, into the junior colleges. 

^nator Cranston. What are the exceptions? You say “may be.” 

Dr. McPherran. The law says it is up to the governing board to 
d6t6miiii6 wnGthcr the student would proht from such an attendance. 
So as a general rule they are accepted. 

Senator Cranston. How would you determine if they would not 
profit ? 

Dr. McPherran. I think this is where the difficulty lies. I think it 
IS pretty well accepted that all 18-year-olds will be accepted in practice. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. 

Dr. McPherran. It is a well-established fact that mature young 
men and women will not return to high school to complete work for 
graduation. Ac^rding to figures cited by Senator Kennedy, 18,000 
veterans are discharged each month who have not completed high 
^hwl. (H this number over 15,000 do not make plans to do so. In 
California, such veterans over 18 years of age are eligible to enter 
community colleges. 

Putting it another way, only 3,000 do plan to go back to graduate 
from high school. = » 

I was quite curious on how California compares when I read these 
figures, wondering whether we have a better record or not. 



TUITION AND OTHEK COSTS 

Tuition for California residents : 

No tuition charge is made in California community colleges to : 
California residents who take 11 or more class-hours a week. 
Minors who are California residents, irrespective of the num- 
ber of unite taken. 

Enrolled apprentices. 

However, resident students over 21 years of age who are taking 10 
or fewer class-hours a week (“defined adults”) may be charged tuition 
for the classes taken, but again in practice, very few districts do 
charge for so-called adult courses. If they are over 21 taking over 10 
hours, there is no tuition charged by law. I think in practice, out of 68 
districts, only half a dozen do charge for adult courses. 

TUITION FOR NONRESIDENTS OF CAI/IPORNIA 

Stiidents from other States . — Students from other States nmst pay 
tuition amounting to the current cost of instruction less basic State 
and Federal apportionments. The governing body for community col- 
leges determin<as, before January 1 each year, the amount of tmtion 
for the next school year. For 1969—70, the amount of tuition will be 
$13 per unit, u] 3 » to a maximum of $390 for the academic year. 

Nonresident students who are taking six '^ite or less j^r semester 
may be exempted jErom all or part of the tuition charge uy the locjal 
college governing board. And many do exempt such students. 

Military personnel . — ^Military personnel and dependente of military 
p>ersoimel who are nonresidents pay the nonr^ident tuition unless all 
or part is exempted by the local cjollege governing board. 

I think it is apparent that the local governing bcjards do have a lot 
of authority in terms of the operation of local districts and colleg^. 

Foreign students . — Foreign students pay the nonresident tuition 
unless all or part is exempted by the local cjollege governing board. 

ADSONISTRATION OF THE COMMUNITr COLLEGE 

State board cyf governors : Legislation enacted in 1967-^and, by the 
way, cjarried by l^nator Stiem — ^provided for the establishment of a 
15-member boaird of governors of the California community colleges 
to succeed to the duties, powers, purposes, responsibilities, and juris- 
diction of the State board of education on July 1, 1968. The board is 
appointed by tlie Governor with the advice and consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate. The term of office is 4 years. 

Local governing board: The 68 community college districts are 
locally administered by boards of trustees elected by the voters of the 
district. Under (education code provisions, boards of trustees may adopt 
such rules and iregulations as may be necessary to enable the board to 
carry out responsibilities imposed upon them by statute. 
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PROBLEMS OF VETERAXS ENROLLED IN COMMUNITT COLLEGES 

Academic problems : Many veterans come to the community colleges 
with a poor high school academic record and, consequently, n^ ex- 
tensive counseling and remedial help to succem. The problem is com- 
pounded by the ract that they have oeen out of school for a period of 
time and need time to adjust to the academic atmosphere and routine. 

The academic problem of the veteran is somewhat offset by the fact 
that he is generally more mature, often married, has a goal and pos- 
sesses the motivation to succeed. 

Economic problems : Most veterans are in a severe economic squeeze 
due to inflation. The $130 per month paid the single veteran, or the 
$155 per month paid the married veteran, is not adequate to cover liv- 
ing costs, college wsts, and personal expenses. He has the possibility, 
of course, of working part time, and a large number of them do so. It 
usually means that he has to reduce his college class load. If he reduces 
his class load below 14 semester or quarter units, his veteran’s 
allowance is reduced. A corollary problem is that part-time jobs taken 
by veterans reduce the usually limited number of such jobs available 
to other students within the college community. 

PROBLEMS OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Enrollment growth : Enrollment in the California community col- 
leges noimally increases about 10 percent each year. It is anticipated 
that the increased enrollment of veterans will increase the percentage 
of growth; 13,000 more veterans were, enrolled last year than the pre- 
vious y^r, and an additional increase is expected for the 1969-70 
academic year. ... 

Inadequate services:' There is a wide range in. the financial ability 
of the community colleges to provide the caliber'of counseling service 
and remedial programs required by many of the veterans, as well as 
c^her students. The pres^re of increased costs in other areas of opera- 
tion has prevented many of the collies from increasing these services 
to keep pace with the rapidly increasing enrollments. 

If these veterans do lack a high school diploma, do have a poor high 
school record, they do need not only personal attention, but a great 
amount of counseling on the part of the college, which may not be 
there if the college is unable to meet this demand due to lack of 
resources. 

Inade(][uate service personnel : For the same reasons as cited above, 
community colleges have been unable to employ additional counselors 
and teachers of remedial programs in sufficient numbers to meet fully 
the special needs of veterans and other students who are enrolled in the 
colleges. This problem will not be solved until additional State and/or 
Federal funds are available to the community colleges. The provisions 
of Senate bill 2361 are definitely needed to resolve the problems faced 
by the community colleges in adequately serving military veterans. 

I would like to stress that point, that we favor 2361. We feel it is 
ideally suited for the junior colleges in terms of meeting the needs of 
the veteran, esp^ially the veterans without a high school diploma. 

I might mention in terms of the disadvantage, we have several bills 
in the California Legislature, one that was introduced early being 
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senate bill 164, which calls for $10 million to do much the same kind 
of thing for the economically disadvantaged. 

I wifi be happy to answer questions about the junior colleges or the 
bills before you. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much for your carefully pre- 
pared and well thought out testimony. 

How many other States have a comparable open opportunity for 
higher education ? 

Dr. MoPherran. I think most of the States do charge tuition for 
junior colleges. Many States talk about three-part costs, one-third 
borne bj’^ the student, one-third by the State, and one-third by the local 
district. 

Senator Cranston. Do they have the similar situation in regard to 
availability to all 18 and over who graduated from high school ? 

Dr. MoPherran. Yes; most of them do. I am not familiar with all 
of the States, but Florida, for example, has a program to have a junior 
college within commuting distance of every student in the State. 

Senator Cranston. Do you have figures indicating what percentage 
of veterans in California are taking advantage of present 
opportunities ? 

Dr. MoPherran. Just the figures I indicated here, but I don’t have 
the total that were discharged. I have the total attending all kinds 
of institutions and the number attending junior colleges, but no break- 
down in terms of total that are eligible and those participating. 

Senator Cranston. Do you think you could help us work: up such 
figures, because I have a hunch that we would find there is a far higher 
percentage in California taking advantage of this. 

Dr. IMoPherran. I will see vdiat I can find for you. 

Senator Cranston. I would appreciate it if you can do that as 
rapidly as you could for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

California Veterans Statistics Re Education and Training 

There were approximately 285,000 veterans in California eligible for educa- 
tional and training benefits during the 1968-69 academic year. Of this number, 
•approximately 100,000 veterans, or 35 percent, were enrolled in some kind of 
educational or training program; 60,000 of the 100,000 veterans were enrolled in 
an institution of higher education ; and 38,000 of the 60,000 veterans enrolled in 
institutions of higher education were enrolled in Community Colleges. 

In discussions with persons maintaining data on veterans, I was told that the 
35 percent participation in California was higher than most of the other states. 
Perhaps the Veterans Administration could provide more exact data on the per- 
centage of participation on a state by state basis. 

Senator Cranston. Focusing for a moment on the table in your pre- 
pared statement, do you have figures showing how many students in 
the various categories went on to other institutions of higher learning, 
and how many received baccalaureate degrees ? 

Dr. MoPherran. We have difficulty in the way in which people 
interpret these figures. There is some thought that unless students 
go on, they are failures. 

Many students do not have this goal in mind when they first en- 
roll. Others enroll as transfer students and change their goojs. Some 
plan to attend a year, take some courses, and may intend to complete 
a program of less than 4 years’ duration, and so do not transfer 
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for very good reasons. Such students are not necessary failures, but 
we do have this problem to contend with, that somehow or other 
some people feel if students are not retained all the way through a 
4-year program that the junior colleges are not doing the proper job. 

Senator Cranston. You do not have those figures ? 

Dr. jMcPiierran. o, I do not, but it is a small percentage of those 
attending. 

Senator Cranston. You probably couldn’t produce such figures, 
either ? 

Dr. IMcPiierran. Perhai^s we coidxl. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied for the 
record:) 

Enrollment in Public Segments o)p Higher Education in California 

Our data shows that enrollment is distributed among the three public seg- 
ments of higher education as follows: University of California, 8.5 percent; 
California State College, 18.5 percent ; California Community College, 73 percent. 

Some indication as to the number of students who tran.sfer to the public 
four-year institutions can be gained by knowing that during the 1967-G8 aca- 
demic year, 10,000 students in the Unii^ersity of California system and 18,000 
students in the state colleges were transfers from the Community Colleges. 

Follow-up data on Community College students shows that approximately 
20 percent eventually transfer to a four-year college or university, and about 
80 percent of the students who transfer complete requirements for a degree. 

Senator Cranston. Could you provide for the record the breakdown 
between full-time and part-time veteran enrollment? 

Dr. MoPherran. I understand from the investigation I did prior 
to preparing tlie statement that most have been eiu’olled for the full 
course, but with increasing pressure on them in terms of economics, 
they are cutting down their loads. 

In other words, originally they were enrolled for the 14 units, but 
more and more they lue cutting down the load and taking part-time 
jobs, and, as a consequence, of course, the veterans’ benefite are reduced. 
Several have appealed to me to indicate that perliaps it ought to be 
reduced— in other words, the 14-hour unit requirement ought to be 
reduced to something like 12 or less. 

Senator Cranston. In connection with the effort to calculate what 
percentage of veterans are taldng advantage of the opportunities open 
to them, would you be able to indicate how many veterans are residents 
and how many are nonresidents of California? 

Dr. MoPherran. I think probably during the academic year it would 
be very easy to get the information. We would have to survey the dis- 
tricts, but at this time of the year it might be more difficult, because 
many peo^^le are gone from the campuses. 

Senator Cranston. IVliat is the resident requirement with regard to 
admission to tlie coimnunity colleges? 

Dr. MoPherran. They must be in the State for 1 full year^ and they 
must bo emancipated minors or have reached their majority before 
being able to estaJblish residence in the State. 

If they are dependent minors, they^ retain the residence of the parent, 
regardless of how long the minor might have been in the State. 

Senator Cranston. I would appreciate it if you would in some way 
try to calculate tlie difference between residents and nonresidents, be- 
cause otherwise these figures will not be as useful. 
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(The infoimiation referred to, subsequently supplied, follows :) 

Resident vs. Nonkesident Students in California 

During the 1968-69 academic year, there were 429,000 students in average daily 
attendance in the 89 Community Colleges. Only 9,000, or 2 percent, of these 
students were nonresident students. 

Based on these figures, it is estimated that of the total of 38,000 veterans 
attending the Community Colleges in 1968-69, approximately 37,200 of them were 
residents of California and 800 were nonresidents. 

Senator Cranston. Could you explain what veteran enrollment in 
“all histitutions” refers to? 

Dr. MoPherran. Yes ; it includes all categories of schools, including 
various trade schools in the State. It includes all approved institutions, 
schools, trade schools, and the like, whereas “all higher education” 
means all public and private colleges, including the junior colleges. 

Senator Cranston. Getting back for a moment to that matter of 
deciding who could benefit from the education, have any standards 
for calculating tiiis been established ? 

Dr. MoPherran. No ; this is left to the local governing board, and 
generally delegated to the administration to determine whether the 
person should be admitted. 

Senator Cranston. Do you have any figures showing who was 
turned down and what categories they would fit into? 

Dr. MoPherran. I don’t, out I would estimate that there are A’ery 
few who are refused admission. If they are, there probably is another 
basis other than the fact they do not have a high-school diploma. 

Senator Cranston. On page 6 of your testimony, you describe tui- 
tion charges for resident students over 21 years of age taking 10 or 
less hours per week. At what tuition rate are they charged? And do 
you know what proportion of the veteran enrollment fits into that 
category? 

Dr. MoPherran. There is no tuition charge for any resident minor 
students in California. 

If they are 21 years of age or older, they must take more than 10 
milts or th^ can be charged tuition. 

Senator Cranston. At what rate would that be? 

Dr. MoPherran. It can be no more than the cost of operating that 
course or those courses. 

The reason for this option to the district is that the State pays less 
money to the district for so-called defined adult courses, and this allows 
them, then, to pick up additional money. At least this option is open 
to the district. 

Senator Cranston. You make a useful, and I think important, point 
at the bottom of page 8 in describing the somewhat idcious financial 
cycle in which the veteran is caught. This, as you point out, may force 
him to reduce his class load in order to devote more time to earning 
money, and thereby may be required to reduce his semester-hour load 
to below 14. 

This points to the need for substantial increases in the alloivance 
rates. 

You also feel that the 14-unit requirement should be altered? 

Dr. MoPherran. In discussing this wfitli the financial aid officers at 
a number of colleges, it was indicated that 12 units is generally re- 
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garded as a i'uU load, in California. Fourteen units is in excess of that, 
and, in most cases, if the veteran works at all, he then must reduce 
his class load below the 14 and thereby lose some veterans benefits. 

Senator Ciianston. Could you give us a more detailed statement on 
n'hat is considered “fidl time”? 

Dr, MoPherran. Yes, I certainly will. 

(The infoimation referred to follows :) 

Full-Time Vs, Paut-Time Students in California 

Students enrolled in the California Community Colleges are classified as full- 
time students if they are carrying a class load which provides twelve semester 
or quarter units of credit or more. All students enrolled for less than twelve units 
oi' credit are classified as part-time students. 

The California Community Colleges, 

Avgust 1/f, 1969. 

Hon, Alan Cranston, 

Chairman, Svibcommittee on Veterans' Affairs, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.O. 

(Attention of Jonathan Steinberg), 

Dear Senator Cranston: In response to your request, I sent results of a 
survey of 89 California Community Colleges requesting information on the 
number of semester hours veterans were enrolled for during the Spring Semester, 
1969, 

Responses were received from GO Community Colleges and provided the fol- 
lowing information : 



Number of veterans enrolled for 14 hours or more 16, 819 

Number of veterans enrolled for 13 hours 1, 375 

Number of veterans enrolled for 12 hours 4, 729 

Number of veterans enrolled for less than 12 hours 14, 190 



Total 37, 113 



We hope that this information will be helpful to you in the support of S. 2500. 

Best wishes and regards. 

Sincerely, 

Archie L, MoPherran, 
Assistant Chancellor, Fiscal Adairs. 

Senator Cranston, Regarding S. 2361, in order to mve us an esti- 
mate of what might be an applicant college’s need, would you estimate 
what amount of funds you believe you would need to provide addi- 
tion al special services for veterans ? 

Dr, MoPherran. Yes, We have done the same thing for economically 
disadvantaged. We could do the same thing for special services for 
veterans. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Estimate of Amount Needed for Additional Special Services for Veterans 

Our best estimate is that the additional cost of providing special programs and 
services for veterans who are not high school graduates would be .$400 per 
veteran during the 1969-70 academic year. It is estimated that this cost would 
increase .$25 each succeeding academic year, 

d'he additional cost of providing special programs and services for veterans 
who are high school graduates wmuld be $200 per veteran during the 1069-70 
academic year. It is estimated that the cost would increase $12,60 per veteran 
each succeeding academic year. 

Senator Cranston, Do you have any figure in mind ? 
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Dr. McPherran. Generally, it runs half again as much. The cost 
next year per student will be atK)ut $800, so that would mean about 
$1,200 for the academic year for veterans who are non-high-school 
graduates. 

Senator Cranston. I gather ^rou are anticipating an enrollment of 
something like 51,000 veterans iia all the 89 colleges next year. 

How many special counselors do you feel are needed to handle that 
veteran population? 

Dr. McPherran. I would hesitate to give an answer without more 
study on that, but I will supply it. 

(The information referred to was subsequently supplied.) 

Number of Special Counselors Needed by Caldtornia Community Colleges 

The California Community Colleges would require 200 special counselors to 
provide service for 51,000 veterans based on a ratio of one counselor for each 
250 veterans. 

Senator Cranston. Wliat type of remedial and tutorial courses and 
other special programs would you envision? 

Dr. McPherran. Many of the colleges have quite elaborate pro- 
grams, and I think probably it is best to talk to people who work in 
that area to come up with figures on what it costs in the colleges to 
provide the services. 

Senator Cranston. If you could do that, also, it would be helpful. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Needed SpeoliVl Programs in California Community Colleges 

I envision as one of the primary requirements the kind of te.sting and evalua- 
tion program that would provide a complete profile of the academic strengths 
and weaknesses of a veteran. Such a testing and evaluation program would pro- 
vide a profile, which, in many cases, would indicate one or more weaknesses 
in such basic skill areas as reading, English, mathematics, and speech. 

Tlie remedial programs for reading and speech should include remedial classes, 
laboratory exercise, and individual tutoring. The remedial programs for English 
and mathematics should include class work and individual tutoring, with the 
laboratory practice involving the use of teaching machines or programmed 
courses. 

It is essential that the remedial and tutorial programs in English, reading, 
mathematics, and speech be closely coordinated with the counseling program of 
the college, because the veterans stated occupational or academic goal must be 
weighed in terms of his strengths and weaknesses and the progress he makes 
In resolving his academic weaknesses. 

Senator Cranston. You didn-fc discuss the provisions of S. 2361, 
dealing with the high school droj)Outs, helping them to begin a college 
curriculum. Would there be a place for such courses in the community 
college? ■ 

Dr.^ McPherran. Yes. That is the reason I didn’t speak to that in 
addition to what I have here, the fact that I felt they could be enrolled 
in the community colleges and the services provided to them there. 

There is great reluctance on the part of these mature people to go 
back to higli schools. We also have in California what we call con- 
tinuation schools. There is a law requiring all those who drop out of 
high school to remain in some school until he or she is 18 years old. 

They have had some success, but there is reluctance to stay in so- 
called high schools. There is more likelihood of retaining them in 
community colleges. 
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Senator Cranston. Do you see a problem, in this Nation of segre- 
gating veterans into special courses that are looked upon as slow- 

Dr. JV^Pherran. No, I don’t see any special problem. We have had 
very successful programs with the economically disadvantaged. The 
problem there has been the fact that the expectation level has been 
raised, and then many times the college did not have the funds to 

carry through on the program. . . 

The difficulty with most of these programs is, if you are very sue- 
ccssful) theiij of course^ you create additional demand^ and many times 
this outruns your resources. 

If you are not successful, then, of course, you do not generate the 
increased demand. But if you are very successful, you create financial 

problems. , ^ i j • 

Senator Cranston. You heard the discussion yesterday and again 
today of some of the special problems relating to veterans coming 
from so-called minority groups. 

Do you have any comments on that ? 

Dr. McPherran. I think that really these two programs are some- 
what related, because the problem for many of these students is the 
poor high school record, hut I realize that the econoimc^lly disad- 
vantaged have additional problems that must be resolved. But I don t 
see that the programs are in conflict at all. . , v • 

I thinlc if you have the kind of programs and services to brmg 
both categories of students up to where they need to be academically 
to succeed in college that they can be compatible. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. You have been a very 
helpful witness to us, and I appreciate your coming all the way across 
the country. 

Dr. McPherran. Thank you. , . 

Senator Cranston. Our next witness is Mr. Williams Flaherty, 

assistant national director of legislation, disabled veterans. 

I understand you are representing Mr. Huber today. I understand 
he is under the weather. Please convey our regrets to him. 



STATEMENT OP WIIXIAM J. FLAHERTY, ASSISTANT NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM GARDINER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 

Mr. Flahertt. I am William J. Flaherty, assistant national direc- 
tor for legislative research. . • i. J.-U 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I v.i 5 

opportunity to appear today and express the views of the Disabled 
American Veterans on the educational and training bills now before 

you for consideration. . -r>. i.i j * 

I wish to begin my statement by recalling that the Disabled 
can Veterans has consistently maintained as a basic policy ^at the 
Government has a paramount obligation to provide veterans benefits, 
including education and vocational training, to those men and women 
who incur disabilities in the defense of our country. . 

The DAV has learned by long experience that the education and 
training programs administered by the Veterans’ Administration are 
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indispensable ingredients in the rehabilitation process, after a 
serviceman’s return to civil life. I am pleased to assure you that we 
appreciate the wholehepted support given our views in tlds respect by 
the members of this distinguished subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to express on the 
behalf of the DAV our heartiest congratulations on your appointment 
to chair this subcommittee. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very mucin 

Mr. Flahertt. It is our wish that you will enjoy many years of pro- 
ductive leadership on this important panel. 

Past experience has clearly demonstrated that Federal expenditures 
for the education and training of disabled veterans under the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program and for able-bodied veterans mider the 
GI bill, have been both sound and rewarding. Money spent in this 
connection has been an extremely wise investment in the future of 



America. 

The bills wliich you are considering today would increase the edu- 
cational opportunities for tliis Nations veterans by providing a more 
meaningful level of assistance and by liberalizing the eligibility re- 
quirements for certain existing programs. They would make opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement and ^lucational advancement available to 
Vietnam veterans who are seeldng to resume the normal pursuits of 
civilian living. 



H.R. 6808 



One of the pending measures is H.K. 6808, the Veterans Educational 
Amendments of 1969, which was approved by the House of Eepre- 
sentatives on May 19, 1969. 

Section 6 of the bill would eliminate the existing statutory provision 
which bars educational assistance payments to an eligible person who 
is pursuing a program of education paid for by the United States under 
any provision of law, where the payments would constitute a dupli- 
cation of benefits paid from the Federal Treasury. 

The bar against duplication of benefits would remain in effect for : 

(1) Any person on active duty -with the Aimed Forces whose 
training coste are being paid by the Federal Government, and 

(2) Any person who is attending a course of education paid for 
under the Government Employe^ Training Act and whose full salary 
is being paid to him while so training. 

Enactment of this jirovision would serve to discharge a longstanding 
legislative resolution adopted consistently by tlie DAV national con- 
ventions. 

As you know, the aggregate period for which a veteran may re- 
ceive assistance under riiapter 34, title 38, United States Code (Veter- 
ans Education Assistance Act), and chapter 35 (War Orphans Edu- 
cational Assistance Act) is restricted to 48 months. Eemoving this 
restriction, which the bill proposes to do, would proivde the oppor- 
tunity for an eligible veteran to receive full entitlement to benefits 
under chapter 34 and also the maximum benefits to which he may 
be entitled under chapter 35. 

Entitlement to war orphans educational assistance is based upon 
the military service of a parent who gave his life or who became 
permanently or totally disabled as a result of active duty in the 
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Armed Forces. Entitlement to veterans educational assistance is an 
earned right granted by the Congress in recognition of a veteran’s 
performance of military service during national emergencies. 

It is our feeling that the extension of maximum benefits to a veteran 
under both chapters is fair and equitable, that it cannot in any sense 
be construed as a duplication of benefit^ and that the benefits are 
separate and totally unrelated and should be so recognized. 

Section 3 of the bill also has a special interest for the DAV since 
it involves a change in the war orphans and widows educational assist- 
ance program. It would liberalize the time limits within which an 
elifflble person mav use entitlement to educational benefits as a child, 
wife, or widow or a service-connected, totally disabled or decea^ 
veteran. It would assure that these beneficiaries receive a full period 
of educational eligibility. 

We believe that these proposals deserve the sympathetic supjwrt 
of the subcommittee, and we urge their approval. 

Another of the pending bills, S. 338, proposes to amend section 
16YY of title 38, United States Code, relating to flight training. It 
would also amend section 1682 of the title to increase the rates of 
educational assistance allowance paid to veterans under that section. 

Section 1 of the bill would delete certain restrictions now imposed 
in connection with the approval of courses of flight training and sub- 
stitute a more liberal provision authorizing the Administrator to ap- 

I >rove such courses when flight training is generally accepted as ancil- 
ary to the pursuit of a vocational endeavor other than aviation. 

Section 16Y7 of title 38, United States Code, would be further 
amended to authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to make 
direct loans to veterans to pursue a flight training program leading to 
a private pilot’s license. 

Under present law, flight training may be apxjroved only when it 
leads to a recognized vocational objective in the field of aviation. This 
seems to be a severely limiting restriction, as there are many veterans 
who could use such training in pursuit of their careers in occupations 
dutside of the field of aviation. 

Furthermore, the cost of training necessary to qualify for a private 
pilot’s license is so expensive that many veterans who desire to take 
advantage of the flight training program are unable to do so. The 
loan provision proposed in S. 338 would be of material assistance to 
these veterans who cannot now afford to puisne this type of training. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend section 1682(a) of title 38, to 
provide a much-needed and well-deserved across-the-board increase of 
ap]iroximately 46 percent in the monthly educational allowance pay- 
able to veterans who are enrolled in a program of education or training 
under chapter 34. 

The bill would, for example, authorize an increase of $60 per month 
for full-time institutional trainmg, $45 yjer month for three-quarter 
time training, and $30 per month tor half-time institutional training. 
A $50 monthly increase would also be provided for those veterans 
enrolled in a cooperative program. 

Mr. Chairman, the UAV was very pleased, when on the first day of 
the current hearings you aimoimcect tliat you were joining with Semi- 
tor Yarborough in sponsoring an amendment to the bill which will 
j)rovide the same across-the-board inci’eases of approximately 46 per- 
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cent in the vocational rehabilitation siibsistance a,llowances for dis- 
abled veterans training under chapter 31 ; in the on-the-farm, appren- 
ticeship and other on-'the -job programs; and in the war orphans and 
widows educational and training allowances under chapter 35. 

We commend the sponsors of the amendment and urge its adoption. 
The need for increases in the subsistence allowances under all veterans 
educational programs has been clearly demonstrated. 

In the past several years, educational costs have risen dramatically, 
and it is expected tliat the expenses will continue to rise. As a result, 
the current allowances are totally inadequate to meet the' ever-increas- 
ing costs of education and training. 

According to the latest available figures, the average cost of tuition, 
fees, room^aiid board for full-time resident students in 4-year colleges 
or universities has risen apjiroximately 46 percent since the veterans 
educational assistance allowances were last increased on October 1, 
1967. The deficiency between the subsistence allowance for veterans 
training under the vocational rehabilitation program and the cost of 
present-day education is even greater, inasmuch as these rates have 
not been increased since October 1, 1965. 

We believe ■ rtliS# l/iXv ' exorbitant rise in both the cost of living and 
education offers ample justification for the increases proposed in this 
bill, and we urge the early adoption of these increases. 

S. 1998 would amend section 1682(d) of title 38, United States 
Code, so as to modify the requirements for the farm cooperative 



program. 

Ime bill, supported by the DAV in accordance with a mandate 
adopted by our most recent national convention, would eliminate the 
present requirement that a veteran must enroll for at least 12 clock- 
hours of classroom instruction per week in order to qualify for full-' 
time training in a farm cooperative program. 

Under terms of the bill, an agricultural worker enrolling for vet- 
erans educational assistance benefits would be required to attend 
classes for a minimum 200 hours per year. A further provision requires 
that he receive at least 8 hours of classroom instruction during each 
month of participation in the educational program. 

Approval of this legislation, Mr. Chairman, would make it possible 
for, qualified veterans to enroll in the farm cooperative program. The 
veteraifis we are referring to here are those who now find that the 
required 12 hours of institutional courses, combined with their farm- 
work, is too difficult to undertake. 

Alsoi pending before your committee, Mr. Chairman, is S. 2036, to 
provide educational assistance to veterans attending elementary school. 

This bill addresses itself to the plight of some 129,000 veterans who 
have been discharged from service during the post-Korean conflict 
period,, They have less than an eighth-grade education, and are not 
eligibbi for formal education benefits under the cold war GI bill as 
it IS presently written. 

Enactment of S. 2036 would correct this deficiency by permitting 
these veterans to comiilete their elementary and secondary school edu- 
cations without losing e'^gibility for training in an institution of 
higher learning. , ^ ® ^ 

The Disabled American Veterans feels that this is a worthy attempt 
to help solve the problems of veterans with serious academic deficien- 
cies, and we support this measure wholeheartedly. 
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The final bill before the subcommittee is S. 2361. It would assist 
Veterans with academic deficiencies to qualify for and pursue courses 
of higher education through the development of programs for special 
counseling and tutorial or other educational services. 



Mr. Chairmanj we do not have a national convention resolution 



covering the subject matter of the bill, and thus we have no official 
position with respect to it. However, we would like to comment briefly 
on some of the bill’s provisions. 



Essentially, the bill seeks to enlarge the educational opportunities 
for Vietnam veterans who have not completed high school or its equiv- 
alent and are not therefore qualified for admission to postsecondary 
institutions. 

Financial assistance in the form of grants and contracts would be 
given to institutions of higher education to enable them to set up 
special on-campus programs for veterans with academic deficiences, to 
help them qualify for college admission. The administration of the pro- 
gram would be a joint venture between the Veterans’ Administration 



and the Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The responsibilities for coordination and overall planning in con- 
nection with the educational S6rVlC6S TvOUijCl DG VGStGG. lH the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, but the Commissioner of Education would 
have the function of making the grants and contracts. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the bill proposes a totally new solution to 
the educational problems of veterans with weak academic back- 
grounds, a problem to which the Congress addressed itself in enacting 
uie Veterans’ Pension and Re^justment Assistance Act of 1967. 

The 1967 amendments provide that any eligible veteran who has not 
received a high school diploma or who needs additional secondary 
school training to qualify for admission to an institution of higher 
education may be enrolled in an appropriate secondary school course. 
His edducational assistance allowance will be paid to him without hav- 
ing it charged to any period of entitlement he may have earned by 
virtue of his military service. 

The DAV commends the sponsors of this le^slation for their con- 
cern over veterans who, by reason of deprived educational, cultural, or 
economic backgrounds, are in" need of the assistance it would offer. We 
are not certain, however, that the furnishing of financial grants to 
institutions of higher education would be in the best interests of the 
veterans program. 

As mentioned earlier, there are existing provisions in the law by 
which veterans with academic deficiencies can qualify themselves for 
admittance to postsecondary institutions. 

The present program can be carried out without the need for addi- 
tional funding, whereas the $40 million appropriation required to 
implement the special educational services proposed by the bill might 
endanger other important veterans benefits. 

In any event, by mandate of our national convention, we are con- 
strained to oppose any intermingling of veterans programs with those 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Accordingly, 
we cannot support any proposal which would confer upon the Com- 
missioner of Education the authority to administer grants out of funds 
appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration. 
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Thank you a^^ain, Mr. Chairman^: for giving me the opportunity to 
express the views of the D A V in these' vit^ matters. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much for your testimony. I 
deeply appreciate your presence. I am fateful to you for your com- 
ments concerning my cihairmanship of this conmiittee, and I am glad 
you are keeping such close track of our activities. 

In regard to Senator Kennedy’s bill, if it was amended to provide 
that .the grants would be administered by the VA rather than the 
HEW, would that remove your objections ? 

Mr. Flahertv. Mr. Chairman, that is a matter that would have to 
be brought ibefore orir national convention for review and consid- 
eration. 

Senator Cranston. I take it, however, from your comments, you 
don’t have objections to the grant concept. 

Mr. Flaherty. No. My personal opinion would be that the na- 
tional convention would be receptive to it if the HEW were not in- 
volved. Yes. 

Senator Cranston. On S. 1998, you referred to the problem involv- 
i^ the number of hours required academically. There has b^n discus- 
sion here earlier on that measure relating to the rather rigid require- 
ments on types of courses required and the requirements concerning 
farm ownersiiip or control. 

Do you feel <;hat those would also hamper full use of the oppor- 
tunities for farm training by veterans ? 

Mr. Flahertt. Mr. Ciiairman, I can’t mve a responsive answer to 
that question at this moment. Perhaps Mr. Gardmer has some in- 
formation. 

Mr. Gardiner. I feel that the provisions in the bill would remedy 
that situation. The bill contains rather detailed guidelines which 
would be followed^ and I think the primary reason why so few veter- 
ans Eire now parliicipating is the requirement for the classroom instruc- 
tion. 

A veteran who is the operator of a farm and has to do chores in 
the evening just doesn’t have the time to travel the distance involved 
in many cas^ and spend that number of hours in classroom instruc- 
tion in combination with his farm chores. And for that reason they 
are just not entering. 

In more direct response to your question, I think that the provi- 
sions contained in the bill itself would remedy the other situation. 

Senator Cranston. You feel there is something that needs remedy- 
ing there? 

Mr. Gardiner. Yes. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very muOh. I appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

The next witness is Ealph A. Bruksos, executive vice president and 
general manager. Sales Training, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

We are pleased to have you with us. 
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STATEMENT OE RALPH A. BRTJKSOS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 

GENERAL MANAGER, HOME OFFICE OF SALES TRAINING, INC., 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Mr. Bruksos. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Ealph A. Bruksos, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Home Office of Sales Training, Inc. 
I graduated in the first graduating class of STI, subsequently went 
to work for STI and have been with them for 11 years. 

This statement is for Sales Training, Inc., and its affiliated schools. 

Our home office is in Seattle, Wash., and we have 15 Sales Training, 
Inc. schools in the United States and one in Canada. I will submit a 
roster of the STI schools to the committee. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear and to give 
testimony before this committee. 

Sales Training, Inc. was founded in 1957 and has enrolled some 
17,000 students. During this time we have placed thousands of gradu- 
ate in wholesale, retafl, and service-type firms. These have included 
automotive, insurance, investments, pharmaceuticals, machinery, pub- 
lications, retail and wholesale clothing, sporting equipment, real estate, 
mobil homes and equipment, business machines and forms, electronics, 
forest products, food products, and others. 

We have been training vetera,ns under the cold war GI bill since 
June of 1966. 

H.E. 6808 states that-^ 

The Aaministrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible Veteran 
in — (B) any sales or sales management course which does not provide specialized 
training within a specific vocational field ; or 

On page 3 of the explanation of H.R. 6808, it states — 

Special attention was given by the Subcommittee in developing the restrictions 
on sales management courses to make certain that all legitimate and bona fide 
courses of this type would be continued and that the Administrator would enter- 
tain submission by any schools adversely affected which demonstrated that the 
majority of the enrollees in fact found employment upon the completion of this 
type of course and that the vocational objectives were and are being met. Tlie 
Committee recognizes the value of sales courses, et cetera. 

The explanation goes on to say — 

The language included in Section 2 of the reported Bill in no way would inter- 
fere with any such legitimate operation. 

The purpose of my being here today is to ask that you please con- 
sider changing the bill to not include sales training firms that provide 
a placement service. 

I realize that if there is a change in H.R. 6808 it would have to be 
approved by the House of Representatives. The suggested change 
should accomplish what the House of Representatives and the U.S. 
Senate hopefully would want to accomplish, and that is the placement 
of veterans after suitable and professional vocational training. 

May I suggest that the portion mider section 2 of H.R. 6808 be 
changed to read, “The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment 
of ^ eligible veteran in — (B) any sales or sales management ooui’se 
which does not provide specialized training within a specific voca- 
tional field; or (any sales or sales management course which does not 
have a histoiy of an aggressive and successful placement department 
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which has assisted the veteran to find employment in the sales 
profession) 

Suggested addition to H.E. 6808 is enclosed in parentheses. 

If this committee finds that it would rather not change H.E. 6808, 
may I ask that you please include in the Senate explanation of the bill, 
an explanation at least as clear as the explanation of the bill which 
accompanied its passage through the House of Eepresentatives. Wo 
feel that the House explanation protects all legitimate and bona fide 
sales training courses presently approved and it also protects all sales 
training courses who are aggressively seeking employment in the sales 
profession for its graduates. 

During the last 2 years there were 958 firms which were eiti'aer so- 
licited by our placement department in Seattle or applied for our 
graduates as a result of a referral, advertising or our reputation. The 
diversity of these companies is evidenced by the large national con- 
cerns such as IBM, to the small, local or new businesses of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

At this time, in Seattle, we have approximately 3,000 companies in 
our placement files and of these companies, as of current trends, 
we show a repeat business of between 6 and 8 percent on a revolving 
basis. 

The foregoing statistics are from our branch in Seattle only* These 
statistics are duplicated in other areas where STI has schools. 

Approximately 46 percent of our graduates are placed in sales posi- 
tions upon graduation. Approximately 20 percent are in sales at the 
time of enrolment and would not qualify for our placement advisory 
service. Approximately another 15 percent would seek placement at a 
later time and be placed at their request. The remaining 2(^ercent 
may be promoted, transferred or moved to a location where STI is not 
located, and therefore not request placement activity. 

This is to say, then, that approximately 75 percent of those who 
would quali^ for placement who are not currently engaged in the 
sales profession are placed after graduation. 

The question is often asked, ‘^o we place the top 46 percent?” No, 
we place those who ask for assistance. As is apparent, we have often 
many more listings or openings or job opportunities than we have 
graduates to fill them. 

I have shortened my testimony, and this concludes my statement. 
Thank you for the opportunity to be here. 

Senator Cranston. I appreciate your coming here. I assume you 
would like the whole prepared statement in the record. 

Mr. Bruksos. T^es, I would appreciate it. ^ 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Bruksos follows :) 

Fbbpabbd Statement of Ralph A. Bbuksos, Executive Vice Pbesident, Sales 
Tbaining, Ino., Seattle, Washington 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Ralph A. Bruksos, Executive Vice President and 
General Manager of the Home Office of Sales Training, Incorporated. I gradu- 
ated in ithe first graduating class of STI, subsequently went to work for STI and 
have been with them for 11 years. 

This statement is for Sales Training, Inc., and its affiliated schools. 

Our Home Office is in Seattle, Washington, and we have 16 Sales Training, 
Inc. schools in the United States and one in Canada. I will submit a roster of the 
STI schools to the Committee. 
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Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear and to give testimony 
before this committee. 

Sales Training, Inc. was founded in 1957 and has enrolled some 17,000 stu- 
dents. During this time, we have placed thousands of graduates in wholesale, 
retail, and service-type firms. These have included automotive, insurance, in- 
vestments, pharmaceuticals, machinery, publications, retail & wholesale clothing, 
sporting equipment, real estate, mobil homes & equipment, business machines and 
forms, electronics, forest products, food products and others. 

We have been training Veterans under the Oold-War G.I. Bill since June of 
1960. 

H.B. 6808 states that, “The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment 
of an eligible Veteran in — (B) any sales or sales management course which 
does not provide specialized training within a specific vocational field ; or” 

On page 3 of the explanation of H.B. 6808, it states, “Special attention was 
given by the Subcommittee in developing the restrictions on sales management 
Qourses to m!ake certain that all legitimate and bona fide courses of this type 
would be continued and that the Administrator would entertain subinission by 
any schools adversely affected which demonstrated that the majority of the 
enrollees In fact found employment upon the completion of this type of course 
and that the vocational objectives were and are being met. The GomMttee recog- 
nizes the value of sales courses,” etc. The explanation goes on to say, “The 
language included in Section 2 of the reported Bill in no way would interfere with 
any such legitimate operation.” 

The purpose of my being here today is to ask that you please consider chang- 
ing the Bill to not include sales training firms that, provide a placement service. 

I realize that if there is a change in. H.B. 6808, it would have to be approved 
by the House of Bepresentatives. The suggested change should accomplish what 
the House of Representatives and the TJ.S. Senate hopefully would want to ac- 
complish and that is the placement of Veterans after suitable and professional 
vocational training. 

May I suggest that the portion under Section 2 of H.B. 6808 be changed to 
read. “The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible Veteran 
in — (B) any sales or sales management course which does not provide specialized 
training within a specific vocational field; or an/y sales or sales management 
course which does not have a history of an aggressive and successful placement 
department which has assisted the Veteran to find employment in, the sales 
profession." ( Suggested addition to H.R. 6808 is in italics.) 

If this Committee finds that it would rather not change H.B. 6808, may I ask 
that you please include in the Senate explanation of the Bill, an explanation at 
least as clear as the explanation of the Bill which accompanied its passage 
through the House of Representatives. We feel that the House explanation pro- 
tects all legitimate and bona fide sales training courses presently approved and 
it also protects all sales training courses who are aggressively seeWng employ- 
ment in the sales profession for its graduates. 

During the last two years there were 958 firms which were either solicited by 
our Placement Department in Seattle or applied for our graduates as a result of 
a referral, advertising or our reputation. The diversity of these companies is 
evidenced by the large national concerns such as IBM, to the small, local or new 
businesses of the Pacific Northwest. 

At this time, in Seattle, we have approximately 8,000 companies in our Place- 
ment files and of these companies, as of current trends, we show a repeat busi- 
ness of between 6 and 8% on a revolving basis. 

The foregoing statistics are from our branch in Seattle only. These statistics 
are duplicated in other areas where STI has schools. 

Approximately 45% of our graduates are placed in sales positions upon gradu- 
ation. Approximately 20% are in sales at the time of enrollment and would not 
qualify for our Placement Advisory service. Approximately another 15% would 
seek placement at a later time and be placed at their request. The remaining 
20% may be promoted, transferred or moved to a location where STI is not 
located, and therefore not request placement activity. 

The question is often asked, “Do we place the top 45%.” No, we place those 
who ask for assistance. As is apparent, we have often many more listings or open- 
ings or job opportunities than we have graduates to fill them. 

The Sales Manpower Foundation, a Division of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York, reported on March 17, 1967, that the results of a survey on some 17 



different industries (these were different industries, not just different companies) 

showed, that : , - • • 

1. The average salesman’s compensation (whether salary and commission or 

straight commission) is $11,577.00. 

2. The average weekly expenses per salesman are $82.67. 

3. The average cost per sales call by the salesman is $23.42. , i.u 

4. The average cost of recruiting and training one salesman based on the 

1964 industry study is $8,531.00. , u i 

These statistics helped to bear out what this Committee is probably already 
aware of, that the sales profession is a very important aspect of our economy. 
The rewards can be lucrative, both emotionally and financially. 

The demand for salesmen is ever increasing, and the future for a trained 
salesman is extremely bright. 

When many people think of salesmen, and this attitude seems to somewhat 
prevalent here in Washington, D.O. and in other places, many individuals think 
of the door-to-door, vacuum cleaner or Fuller Brush salesman. For a man who 
wants to sell vacuum cleaners or Fuller Brush door-to-door, we feel this is the 
highest calling and if the man does what he wants to do with his life, then he is 
a success. We are not intending to take anytthing away from door-to-door sell- 
ing. However, we would like to make it very clear that we train for and have 
placed graduates with such national companies as IBM, Charles H. Lilly Com- 
pany, Bath Packing Company, Pacific Fruit & Produce and the Varityper Cor- 
poration in addition to smaller companies and yes, even some door-to-door. 

The last survey of our graduates indicated that the average increase in in- 
come was, from the time of graduation to the time of the survey for those who 
responded, 33.8% increase. 

We have over 100 instructors, full and part-time in our 16 facilities. Academic 
accomplishment and sales experience are coupled to provide the finest sales 
training available. Our curriculum is constantly being up-grade^ and we have 
a very competent Besoarch & Development Department in our nome Ofince in 
Seattle. 

Major objectives of the Professional Ffalesmanship Program: 

As a result of the professional salesmanship program, the student is thoroughly 
trained and prepared for an ultimate career in professional sales. He learns the 
important skills which will assure him a high degree of success as a salesman. 

At toe end of his training, the student is able to demonstrate, through testing 
and examination, a mastery and application of the techniques which constitute 
the four areas of training. These include : 

1. Professional Salesmanship — ^As a result of his training in this area, the 
student is able to ; 

a. Demonstrate a knowledge of today’s marketplace and his role as a 
salesman in its economic and physical makeup. 

b. Identify prospects, customers and areas of need for his product or 
service. 

c. Effectively carry on a discussion with his customer or prospect to de- 
termine needs and problems which can be satisfied by use of his product or 
service. 

d. Prove to and convince his prospect or customer of the merits of his 
product or service through practical demonstration. 

e. Overcome objections and handle questions with regard to his product 
or service which the customer may raise. 

f. Make a sale (close the transaction) by means of a complete and com- 
prehensive sales presentation of his product or service to a customer or 
prospect. 

g. Offer continuing service after the sale to his prosi^ts and customers 
for the purpose of furthering satisfaction and obtaining future sales. 

2. Effective Communications — As a result of his training in this area, the 
student is able to : 

a. Master the techniques of oral expression for presenting his ideas about 
his product or service so that the customer or prospect will understand its 
function and application. 

b. Write clear and understandable letters to his customers and prospects 
for the puipose of transacting 'a sale. 

c. Master the techniques of listening to better understand and fulfill the 
needs and problems of his customers. 

d. Properly use the telephone for transacting business with customers and 
prospects. 



3. Management Development — As a result of his training in this area, the 
•student is able to : o , 

a. Maintain a positive attitude and enthusiasm for his job. 

b. Set meaningful goals and objectives for himself and motivate himself 
•toward a better position in his field. 

e. Rid himself of disruptive feelings and attitudes not conducive to sound 
■business practice. 

d. Meet and communicate adequately with other people in the business 
world. 

Human Relations — ^As a result of his training in ithis area, the student is 
■jiluo 'to : 



ja. Identify characteristics and attributes of the prosT)ects and customers 
with whom he deals. 



b. Approach the customer in a sales situation appropriately. 

c. Maintain a good business attitude in communicating with customers 
and prospect of all kinds. 

The STI Executive Advisory Board consists of 15 leaders of industry. The 
purimse of the Advisory Board is to assist in the development of curriculum and 
to serve in an advisoiy capacity between our Placement Department and the 
ne(jds of industry. 

lElepresenting : 

]3ducation— Louis 0. Wagner, Professor and Acting Chairman, Department of 
Marketing, Transjiortation, and International Business College of Business Ad* 
miiaistration, University of Washington. 

Education— Woodrow Clevinger, Associate Professor of Marketing, Seattle 
University. 



Food industry Wayne S. Boynton, General Sales Manager, Carnation Coni- 
puiiy, Fresh Milk and Ice Cream Division. 

Oil industry — Jack O. Heine, District Manager, Shell Oil Company. 

l?elephone company— William R. Reiss, Assistant Vice President of Personnel 
and Administration, Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company. 

Ifiectric company — ^Donald E. Voorhies, Manager, General Electric Company, 
Xarge Lamp Department. 

I’ransportation— Henry Chisholm, Northwest Sales Manager, Bekins Moving & 
:Sl.orage Company. 

Real estate— Jennings Henseth, Executive Vice President, Henry Broderick. 
Inc. 



Insurance— Clark Scott, Vice President, Marsh & McLennan, D. K. McDonald & 
'Company, Inc. 

Stocks and investments— Stanton W. Frederick, Jr., Resident Manager, Francis 
1. du Pont Company. 

Oflice machines— Bill McKinley, Sales Program Coordinator, Xerox Corpora- 
tion. 

Automotive industry— Patrick Goodfellow, President, Goodfellow Chrysler- 
Plyniouth, Inc. 

Wood products — Jack Frost, Training Administrator, Weyerhaeuser Company. 

Airline industry— Gilbert Leiendecker, District Sales Manager, United Air 
Lia(‘s. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement and I thank you for the opportu- 
nity to share these though tli with you. 



SAMS TBAININO, INO.— BRANOH DIREOTOBY 

Birmingham 

tSiiles Training of Alabama, Inc., 701 South 20th Street— Room 1113, Birming- 
ha-m, Alabama 36233, 205/322-7G47. 

Washburn, President, 1344 Chester Street, Birmingham, Alabama 
35226, 205/822-9643. 

Stewart-Magee, 1840 Merryvale Road, Birmingham, Alabama 35126, 
20o/ 82S^^6T3i 



Boston 

fiiT/ovI Boston, 824 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167, 

P^®sident, 619 Winter Street, Framingham, Mass. 01701, 

OX i /Oi cr^UTcO^t 

MSss Miriam Uni, 111 Perkins Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 02130, 617/524-7239. 
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CoUyra4o Springs 

Sales Training of Colorado Springs, S30 Circle Drive, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado 805)10, 303/471-4880. Kalph McCutchen, Branch Manager. 

Dallas 

Sales Training of Dallas, 1625 W. Mockingbird Lane — Suite 105, Dallas, Texas 
Branch Manager, 700 Custer Road #158, Richardson, Texas 

75080, 214/235-9064. 

Demer 

Colorado Sales Training Institute, Inc., 700 East Speer Boulevard, Denver, 

Colorado 80203, 303/744-7031. . . , . ^ oaoaq oaq/ 

Henry S. Jann, President, 1395 East Amherst, Denver, Colorado 80203, 303/ 

757—2256 

Frank* Flesher, 2500 South York, Denver, Colorado 80203, 303/722-5640. 
Detroit 

Sales Training of Detroit, 17555 ;rames Couzens Highway, Detroit, Michigan 

48235,313/341-0401. .^a-a 

Leo Harrawood, President, 24042 Willowbrook Drive, Novi, Michigan 480o0, 

313 /474-6511. 

Peter Rossi, 756 Sunset, Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 519/253-6892. 

Los Angeles 

STI of Southern California, 1650 IVilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
SO017 213/483—3894 

Rudy J. Cormier, President, 330 E. Dryden— Apt. #9, Glendale, California 
91207, 213/247-0553. 

Milwwalcee 

Sales Training of Milwaukee, Ine., 5401 North 70th Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 53218, 414/462-7520. xt 4 . 1 . 

Bruce E. O’Brien, President, 3453 Ensign Avenue North, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 55427, 612/544-8258. * 4 . w, 4 «ooon 

Dale R. Kirchner, 8721 W. Hawthorne Ave., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 53226, 

414/771-2946. 

Orange Ootmiy 

Sales Training of Orange County, 1631 N. Bristol at 17th, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia 92706, 714/835-2351. 

William Bradley, Branch Manager^ 

Phoenioo 

Sales Training of Phoenix, 5107 North 7th Street, Phoenix, Arizona 85014, 
60*^ /279— 7381 

Robert C. Coulson, President, 2317 East Campbell, Phoenix, Arizona 85016, 
^^e^O?Norton, 3222 East Roveen, Phoenix, Arizona 85032, 602/992-2929. 
Portland 

Sales Training of Portland, 2104 S.W. 5th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97201, 
503 /224-6473 

James L. Rickey, President, 1712 North East 05th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
97213, 503/284-1097. 

Sacramento 

Sales Training of Sacramento, Ine., 2100 Capitol Avenue, Suite A, Sacramento, 

California 95816, 916/442-6367. . „ a i. n AKooi 

Paul Lough rey, Prosidont, 3201 Arthur Wfly> Sacramento, California 95821, 

916/481-6963. 

San Francisco 

Sales Training of Northern California, Inc., 350 El Camino Real, San Bruno, 
California 94066, 415/583-4018. 
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■William H. Scholle, President, 819 Acacia Drive, Burlingame, California 94010, 
415 /345t-4698. 

Dale Isaacs, 715 Johnson Street, Albany, California 94706, 415/524-6483. 
Beattie — Home Offlce 

Sales Training, Inc., 156 Denny Way, Seattle, Washington 98109, 206/68^^^. 
Donald H. Bennett, President, 7255 West Mercer Way, Mercer Island, Wash- 

S.W., Seattle, Washington 98146, 206/246-8070. 
Bill A, Rose, 16045 — 32nd N.B., Seattle, Washington 98155, 206/362-^182. 

Twin Cities 

Sales Training of Twin Cities, 2809 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 55405, 612/377-6001. „ 

Bruce E. O’Brien, President, 3453 Ensign Avenue N., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

55427, 612/544r-8258. 

Vancouver, British Oohimbia 

Vancouver Sales Training, Ltd., 2144 W. 12th Avenue, Vancouver 9, B.O. 
Canada, 604/732-7665. „ „ 

Donald C. Bullock, President, 1975 Gordon Avenue, West Vancouver, B.C. 
Canada, 604/922-7626. 

Senator Cranston. What percentage of your trainees are veterans? 
Mr. Brxjksos. I would say approximately 70 percent. We do not 
accept very many applicants under 25 years of a^. The average 
enrollee is 28 years old, married, one and a half children, 1 year of 
college. 

As such, they come right in the age span that the veterans would 
naturally fall under. 

Senator Cranston. Why do you have that 25-year rule? 

Mr. Britksos. B^ause in the sales profession. Senator, probably 
most firms are looking for men, say, 23 to 25 on up. 

Senator Cranston. I would^ like to say that there is no intention 
of cutting out bona fide training of salesmen. The language of the 
House report^ which clarifies this point, I believe, is acceptable to 
you, and 1 will see if we can incorporate the same language in our 
re^rt. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr.BnxJKSos. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Cranston. Our final witness is Col. Kobert F. Perkins, TJ.S. 
Air Force, retired, formerly . deputy base commander, KAF, Bent- 
waters, England, presently director of veterans’ affairs at Strayer 
Junior College. 

Colonel Perrins. Mr. Chairman, I am new at this business. I have 
never testified before a committee in my life, so you will have to 
bear with me. 

Senator Cranston. I have never chaired a subcommittee before this 
week, either. 

Colonel Perkins. I hear it is like a parachute jump — ^you have to 
do it right the first time. 



o 
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STATEMENT OF OOL. ROBERT F. PERKINS, TJ.S. AIR FORCE, RETIRED, 

FORMERLY DISPUTY BASE COMMANDER, RAF, BENTWATERS, 

ENGLAND, PiElESENTLY DIBECTOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 

STRAYER jmSIIOR COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Colonel Perkiins. I congratulate you on having public hearings 
on the subject ol! why more veterans don’t take educational training 
under the GI bill. From a personal standpoint I appreciate this 
opportunity of appearing before you. As Mr. Steinberg will tell you, 
the testimony X am about to give is voluntary and is given from 
the standpoint of a recent veteran who has become an educator as a 
second career. 

The GI bill, as it is presently written^ has certain inadequacies, 
the first of which, is lack of adequate financial support for the veterans 
imdergoing training. Another shortcoming is the manner in which the 
bill is implemented by the VA. To be frank, it tahes too long for a 
veteran to be certified, and after he is certified, it takes an inordinate 
length of time to collect benefit checks. To prove this particular point 
I can cite the experiences of Strayer Junior College. 

This college started a veteran’s training program last February, 
and to date we are carrying approximately ^0,000 on our books for 
moneys due us for training veterans. The veterans are willing to pay 
but caimot due to nonreceipt of benefit checks from the VA. In this 
connection, it might be a good idea for the VA to take a page out of 
the service’s books and make prompt payment of the troops a matter 
of utmost importance. So much for benefits that can best be described 
as too little and too late. 

Another inadciquacy in the GI bill is that the draftees who ^rve 
less than 24 months are precluded from taking educational training 
while on active duty because the law specifies that all veterans must 
have 24 months’ service before they may take advantage of the bill’s 
in-service educational benefits. Conversely^ the volunteer m^ take 
educational training under the GI bill during the last year or his 3- 
year enlistment. The law as it stands denies educational benefits to the 
man who needs it the most, the draftee. 

Senator Crai-tston. Do you know why the law is written that way ? 

Colonel Pekons. At the time is was a carrot for enlistment, but I 
think we have passed that point in the Vietnam situation. I think that 
the draftee needs an equal amount of help ; as much as the volunteer. 

The matter of education for draftees versus volunteers is a subject 
worthy of consideration. I tMnk you will agree with me that the will 
to learn decreases in proportion to age. If we want to upgrade the edu- 
cation of our veterans, the time to start is when they are still in the 
service. In many instances this will be the only time many of them will 
ever get a glimpse of the outer world and this is the time to motivate 
them to higher education. As I previously stated, we can help the vol- 
unteers, but the present law ties our hands with respect to draftees. 

About 2 years ago the Department of Defense created an entity 
known as Project Transition. The primary purpose of this project 
was to allow soon-to-be-veterans to take on-the-job training, voca- 
tional training, or academic training, during their last 6 months of 
service in an on-duty time status. Job counseling is provided and many 
good jobs have been obtained for well educated veterans. 
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As a matter of fact, this is about the first time in history that the 
military services have ever tried to do anything for their separatees. 
This is all well and good; however, the magic figure of 24 months ap- 
pears again. For a military man to get into Project Transition and take 
full advantage of its benefits, he must have over 24 months’ service. 
Like the GI bill, the draftee who needs it the most is denied full 
participation. The record at this point should also refiect that some 
services deny Project Transition to retirees. 

Project Transition has done a magnificient job in working with 
industry and providing training to men who wish to become mechanics, 
service station attendants, and appliance repairmen et cetera. Con- 
versely, many Project Transition offices in this area place little or no 
emphasis on upgrading education. Tlie man who comes into the pro- 
gram without a liigh school education will go out of the jirogram the 
same way. The hi^i school graduate who comes into Project Transi- 
tion will be afforded vocational training, and the man who 'has had 
some college might be encouraged to go back to college. 

If President Nixon really wishes to see more veterans taldng train- 
ing Secretary Laird has it witliin his power, through Project Transi- 
tion, to upgrade the education of most veterans. Ibere is no good 
reason why military personnel who lack high school diplomas could 
not obtain high school ^uivalency certificates during their last 6 
months of service. In addition, there is no good reason w'% high school 
graduates couldn’t take some college work during their last 6 montlis 
of service. Project Transition is the key to veterans’ training. If the 
servic^ can’t convince a man to enter vocational or educational train- 
ing wliile he is on active duty, the VA doesn’t stand a chance of con- 
vincing liim after he becomes a veteran. 

' Tf line on the subject of education it might be well to examine the 
Department of Defense figures with respect to high school education. 
Tins year 900,000 men will be separated from the service; 180,000 of 
th^ veterans -will not have a high school diiiloma or its equivalent. 
The year the war ends 1,300,000 men will separate and 260,000 or 20 
percent of them will lack a Ingh school education or its equivalent. 

It is a sad commentary on society for a situation such as this to 
exist. With a minimum of forethought and plamiing tliis situation 
could have been prevented. If the muitary services would place half 
the emphasis on obtaining a high school equivalency cei-tificate that; 
they do to defense bond drives or Community Chest drives, these 
figures could be cut in half. As a veteran and a father, I find it difficult 
to understand why a man who gives up 2 or more years of his life for 
his country is denied the opportunity of obtaining a liigher education 
during the time he is on active duty. 

, My college represents a segment of the educational world which is 
often oyermoked, particulany by the Department of Defense. My 
cbjlege js one of about 200 accredited colleges of business. We get no 
Federal subsidy and we pay both Federal and District of Columbia 
taxes! In spite of the rampant inflation we offer high school training 
for ,$T per clqck hour and college training for $33 per credit hour. 
This’ college, with its compatriots, stand ready, willing, and able 



to provide quality traming at an j military installation anywhere in 
the world. We represent private industry and are proud to be called 
businessmen. 

My specific recommendations to you are : 

( 1 ) Eiaise the monthly educational benefits under the GI bill.. 

(2) Get the YA to expedite payment of GI educational benefits. 

(3) Amend the GI bill so that draftees will be eligible for in- 
service training after 18 months service. 

(4) Eequire the Department of Defense to include draftees; 
in Proj ect Transition. 

(5) Encourage or direct the Department of Defense to provide 
high school equivalency training to nonhigh school graduates 
who have completed 18 months service. 

(6) Encourage the Department of Defense to make use of all 
types of educational institutions in an effort to upgrade their 
men’s educational qualifications. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cranston. Is one of the problems with Project Transition 
that it is administered on a base-by-base basis ? 

Cplonel Perkins. It varies from place to place. It all depends on. 
the personalities involved and what type of emphasis they wish to ^ive. 

Senator Cranston. Isn’t the requirement for Project Transition 
that you have to have been in the Armed Forces 6 months to be in 
the program ? 

Colonel Perkins. With less than 24 months service all you can get 
is j ob referral. They give you the names and addresses of employment 
agencies, and there is a board you can look at to see who is hiring who. 
In addition you can’t get any type of on-the-job training or educational 
training or vocational training. 

Senator Cranston. Wliat is the requirement for Project Transition, 
6 inonths ? 

Colonel Perkins. You must have 24 months of service in order to 
be a full-fledged participant in project Transition. 

A full-fledged participant is one who is eligible to take vocational, 
on-the-job, or educational training on duty time and is not limited to 
just the job referral services and counsisling. 

A good example of the situation is that on Monday I am opening 
up a high school equivalency course at Quantico Marine Base. We are 
attempting to form a class of 40 out of 192 Marines who don’t have 
a high school equivalency certiflcate, 

I know of seven Marines who because of the change in criteria for 
separation, will not have the necessary 24 months service so they are 
predluded from participating in this program. I have three other Ma- 
rineB who are paying their own way, because they are also caught in 
the change in criteria for separation, and lack 24 months service, One 
man who is paying his own way has a fifth-grade education, and we 
are trying to upgrade him as best we can with 100 hours of trainmg. 

Senator Cranston. Did you have experience with Project Transi- 
tion at Benwaters ? 
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Colonel Perkins. Yes, sir. It was under my supeiwision. We did not 
go into it in Europe in the detail it is gone into in the States. This 
varies, also, from service-to-service. 

Senator Cranston. I am not certain how this 6-month and 24-month 
recrement operates frombase-to-base. 

Colonel Perkins. I traveled all Project Transition from Fort Lee to 
Fort Dix, and all bases in the Washington area, sir, and it has been my 
exjjerience that the 24 months is required if you want any type of 
training. 

Senator Cranston. Are there correspondence courses available to 
draftees where the Department of Defense picks up 75 percent of the 
cost? 

Colonel Perkjns. Yes. Again it varies from base to base. The De- 
partment of Defense educational centers’ emphasis is on academic 
training. There is very little vocational training provided under what 
we call DOD tuition aid. The emphasis is on college work. 

Senator Cranston. How are those courses ? 

Colonel Perkins. They are fine. 

Senator CRi^.NSTON. Are they used extensively ? 

Colonel PEiEtKiNS. In this particular area. Fort Meyer and Hender- 
son Hall Marine Corps do make some use of that tyjpe of training, 
and enroll approximately 15 students a month in our programing. 

Senator Oranston. Thank you very much. You have been a fine 
witness. I appreciate your coming. 

Colonel P^KiNS. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you, Colonel Perkins. 

(The following communications was subseqently supplied for the 
record ;) 

Office of the Assistant Seobetart of Defense, 

Washington, D.C., July 8, 1969. 

Hon. Aian Cranston, 

Glva^vf*man, 8 uJ)C 0 w^nxttGG on v otovurnts Oif tlho GonxnxittGG on Jjahox* anJ> 

Puhlio Welfare, U. 8 . 8 enate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mb. Chairman : The testimony given by Mr. Robert F. Perkins, Director 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Strayer Junior College, Washington, D.C., before your 
Committee on June 26 has been brought to my attention. Some of the material 
he presented concerns the Transition Program of which I am the director. 
Apparently, Mr. Perkins is misinformed on some aspects of the Transition 
Program and the information he presented contains some inaccuracies. I would 
appreciate it, therefore, if you would have the following corrections made for 
the record. 

Department of Defense Directive No. 1332.22 states the minimuTn service 
requirement for eligibility for Transition training. The only enlisted men 
excluded are those who have served “less than 181 days.” There is no 24-month 
minimum as Mr. Perkins indicated. 

Mr. Perkins in his testimony recommended that the Committee act to “en- 
courage or direct the Department of Defense to provide high school equivalency 
training to non-high school graduates who have completed 18 months’ service.” 
The implication in this statement that we do not provide high school equivalency 
cotHses Is incorrect. As a major aspect of the Transition Progriam, we have 
continually emphasized to the counseling personnel in the Transition Pro- 
gram that they encourage all individuals who do not have a high school edu- 
cation to take high school equivalency courses. Such courses are available at 
almost all major installations within the military services. 

The Transition Program is a voluntary program. Within the limits of 
available resources we encourage all men in the last six months of their military 
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service to advance their education and take vocational training to help prepare 
themselves for a better occupational adjustment when they return to civilian life. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make the above corrections known. 

Sincerely, 

Frank M. MoKbbnan, 
Director, Transition Program. 

Senator Cranston. I would like to make a brief closing statement. 

We have now concluded the hearings scheduled on the five education 
and training bills before the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee. 

I believe tibat over these past 3 days we have received some very 
significant testimony on all of the biUs before us. I wish to point 
particularly to the unanimity of views presented on S. 338 demon- 
strating beyond any reasonable doubt the need for a very substantial 
increase in the education and training allowances under the cold war 
GI bill, and for special efforts to provide education, for high school 
dropouts. I believe the evidence we have received points to prompt 
subcommittee action on S. 338 and supports the goals of S. 2361 as a 
potential means of extending education benefits to more of our high 
school dropout veterans. 

We have received or will be receiving statements from the follow- 
ing., which will be printed in the record : 

The Honorable Jacob K. Javits, U.S. Senator from New York, the 
distinguished ranking Minority Member of the full Labor and Public 
Welfare Conunittee; the Honorable Ted Stevens, U.S. Senator from 
Alaska; Marvin P. Busbee^ Legislative Director, National Association 
of State Appro^ng Agencies; Eobert E. Monroe, deputy chief, policy 
and planning division, aircraft owners and pilots association; and 
Felix M. Putterman, national legislative director and executive di- 
rector of the Jewish war veterans of America. 

The record will remain open for submission of further materials 
until and including Monday, July 7. 

(The material referred to follows : ) 



Republic of the Philippines, 
Washington Embassy, D.C., September S, 1969. 

Hon. Alan Ckanston, 

Chmrman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

U.S. Senate, 

WasMngton, D.C. 

1>EAS Senator Cranston : I wish to refer to H.R. 6808 which, I understand, 
has been referred to your Committee. Congressman Olin E. Teague, its sponsor, 
was kind enough to invite my attention to the proposed amendments to Sections 
1682 and 1732 of Title 38, United States Code, which will be exclusively appli- 
caible to eligible veterans and dependents in the Philippines. 

The identical amendments read as follows: “If a program of education is 
pursued by an eligible person at an institution located in the Republic of the 
Philippines, the educational assistance computed for such person under this 
section shall be paid at a rate in Philippine pesos equivalent to $0.50 for each 
dollar.” 

The practical effect of the amendment would be to halve the educational allow- 
ance presently being received by eligible veterans and their dependents. In these 
days of worldwide inflation you can imagine the hardship such a reduction will 
inflict upon the people concerned. 
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The House Committee’s explanation of the bill states that the amendments 
will “estaiblish a unifoim policy”. While that will be one of the effects of the 
amendments, it is our belief that in seeking uniformity in a policy there ought 
to be no reduction in benefits already being received. On the contrary, any move 
at uniformity should he in the form of a “leveling-up” instead of “leveling-down”. 

Moreover, in singling out the Republic of the Philippines, the amendments 
vitiate the long-accepted principle of equal benefits for Allied veterans who faced 
common dangers which recognized no nationality. 

Finally, the explanation of the bill shows that the proposed formula will effect 
a savings, on the part of the United States Government, of ?8.5 million during 
the first five years after goes into effect. I am sure you will agree that this is 
too big a price to pay for the disappointment which the amendments will engender. 

I would be grateful, therefore, if these views could be taken into considera- 
tion when your Subcommittee deliberates on the amendments. 

Please accept my personal regards to you and the members of the Subcom- 



mittee. 

Sincerely yours. 



Ernesto V. Lagdamiw, Ambassador. 



Prepared Statement op Marvin P. Busbee, Legislative Director op the Na- 
tional Association op State Approving Agencies ; Director, Division of 
Veterans Education, South Carolina State Department op Education 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Marvin P. Busbee, legislative director of the 
National Association of State Approving Agencies. I am also director of the 
Division of Veterans’ Education, South Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion, and have been in this division for the past twenty-three years. This 
statement is for the National Association of State Approving Agencies. This 
association, you may recall, is composed of employees of agencies established 
by executive order of the Governor of the State or by State law. Most of 
these f encies are within departments of education ; however, they also in- 
clude Governor’s veterans’ councils, veterans’ service oflBcers and other State 
agencies. 

I consider it a distinct privilege to present this statement before this con- 
gressional committee and to record the wholehearted support of the National As* 
sociation of State Approving Agencies. Since 1946, the members of our as- 
sociation have performed the functions of approving agencies as authorized 
by the original G.I. bill and subsequent legislation that provided educational 
assistance benefits for Korean confiict veterans and sons and daughters of de- 
ceased or disabled veterans and the newly enacted legislation for our “cold 
war” veterans. It has been our responsibility to approve couj.ses and supervise 
the educational institutions and business establishments that have offered edu- 
cation and training to eligible persons. 



SENATE BILL 338 

Senate bill 338 provides for veterans to secure a loan in order to obtain 
their private pilot’s license, which in turn they need to take advantage of 
their benefits under current legislation. Many of our veterans have not had the 
opportunity to enter the various courses of flight training due to the fact that 
they do not have a private pilot’s license. Serious consideration should be given 
to make available to them the necessary funds to secure this license which in 
turn woujid' enable them to enjoy the veterans’ benefits which they have honor- 
ably earned and pursue a course in the flight school. 

The other section of this bill increases allowances for institutional training. 
As all of us- know, the cost of living has increased considerably since the con- 
clusion of World War II. Our South Carolina Department of Labor advises from 
the period March 1968-1969, the index rose 5.1%. They further advised that 
from the period 1947-1949 to 1969 that the index rose from 123.7 to 154.1 which 
is an increase of 30.4. 

I have been in contact with various institutions in our State and have 
been advised that the cost of attending an institution of higher learning has 
more than doubled in the past ten (10) years. I respectfully request that these 
letters be attached to this statement and made a part of the record. 
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SENATE BILL 1998 

In tostij^ing b6fOT6 your coniniittoo on July li 1968, I had in my statement 
that a change should be made in the farm training program. I further stated 
that I did not feel that I was in a position to make any decision relative to the 
changes, but was strongly convinced that a new approach should be made to this 
problem. We have made many efforts in the State of South Carolina to interest 
veterans in the farm training program, but has been to no avail. We actually 
held a survey in one of our tobacco counties, and as you know is comprised 
of small farms as most of them have been allocated less than 20 acres for this 
purpose. This is not to be misleading as all of them have other crops such as soy 
beans, corn, cotton, etc. ; but tobacco is the main source of their income and 
takes precedence over all other crops. The results of this survey revealed that 
only two veterans were interested in this training, and obviously you cannot 
liave a class of this size. It appears to me that the person or persons from 
our large agriculture States would be in a far better position to make a state- 
ment relative to what approach should be made and then a follow-on on the 
approach. 

SENATE BILL 2036 

Senate bill 2036 would allow veterans to be eligible for benefits below the sec- 
ondary level. It appears to me that this is sound inasmuch as a veteran, due 
to his educational background which is below the secondary level, is disallowed 
receiving the benefits to which he has justly earned. It is quite possible that this 
could be included in Senate bill 2163 with grants being given to the several 
States for use in their adult education program which is offered on all levels. 

SENATE BILL 2361 

In view of the fact that this bill is not a part of a State approving agency, I 
feel it necessary that I disqualify myself in making a statement with one ex- 
ception. The provisions under paragraph 1693, beginning with line No. 1 on page 
No. 3 through line No. 12 is unquestionably sound. It is not doubt in my mind 
that this would enable our veterans to qualify themselves for the various ton- 
■cepts that are listed. It appears to me that this will he most beneficial to the 
veterans with academic deficiencies so that they could prepare themselves to 
further their education. 

HOUSE BILL 6808 

I presented a statement before the Subcommittee on Education and Training, 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on March 26, 1969. This legislation which 
was introduced February 17, 1969, was amended May 14, 1969. I concurred on 
the sales training course and sales management course Avith one exception. This 
exception is that business complex has changed considerably in the past few 
years and quite a bit of this could be attributed to the various veterans’ leg- 
islation. They have learned that training is a must. An example of this is that 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. now requires their potential insurance 
agents to spend approximately 12 months in the district oflSce learning the 
various procedures of the company. I regret to advise that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration central oflSce rejected the program. It appears to me that we should 
take a second look at some of these programs and if they are bona fide with 
the residency training, they should qualify for our veterans. 

In my opinion, an additional sentence should be added to the provisions in this 
legislation under section II, chapter 34, of title 38, U.S. Code (e) as follows : 
^‘When proper credit is given for previous experience, a veteran should be al- 
lowed to enjoy the benefits that he has justly earned and be allowed to enroll 
in such a program of instruction.” 

Mr. Chairman, as representing the National Association of State Approving 
Agencies, I would like to concur with the provisions of H.R. 6808 with the above 
exceptions. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for the op- 
portunity of submitting this statement on behalf of our association. 
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Columbia Commkrcial College, 

OolumMa, 8.0. , June 17, 1969. 

Mir. Marvin P. Busbee, 

Director, Division of Veterans Education, 

South Carolina Department of Education, 

Columbia, 8.0. 



:Deab Mb. Busbee: I have had many complaints from our veterans who are 
attending Columbia Commercial College ' regarding their small subsistence al- 
lowance paid to them for attending college. The cost of living is so high that 
they claim it is almost impossible to exist on the allowance and go to school. 
Many veterans that we have had in school have found it necessary to interrupt 
their training to accept full-time work since it was impossible to pay the ex- 
penses of attending college and have enough left over for their living expenses. 

'Fhey have been comparing prices now with those of ten years ago. Food, rent 
and clothing seem to be the big items of increase. Although our tuition is still 
veiry low, realizing the problem that they have with their small subsistence, it has 
be<m increased $15 per month in the past ten years. The cost of the books and 
su])plies that they use has doubled in the past ten years. 

Xou have done so much in the past for the veterans that we would like to ask 
your support and that you use your influence through your position to ask Con- 
gress to increase their allowances. They feel that the increase should be a siz- 
able one since, because of inflation, the purchasing power of the dollar has 
diminished so much during the past ten years. 

All of us will appreciate anything that you can do. 

Tours very truly, 



Charles Gorman, Presiden t. 



Forrest College, 
Anderson, 8.0. , June 17, 1969. 

Mr. Marvin Busbee, 

Division of Veterans Education, 

Rutledge State Office Building, 

Columbia, 8.0. 



Hear Mr. Busbee : This letter is to ask you to do all within your power to see 
if the Veterans Administration can get passage of a bill through Congress in- 
creasing the subsistence that a Veteran now receives. It is an antiquated system 
in that the tuition charged by this school, the books, supplies, and all related 
items have more than doubled in the last ten years; yet the Veteran receives 
practically the same subsistence that he did ten years ago. 

With the inflationary i>eriod that we are now in it is impossible for the student 
to attend on a full-time basis without having a part-time job in order to supple- 
ment his income, and even with this, he would be classed in the lower income 
bracket nation-wide. Too, the costs of operating the school, such as teachers 
salaries have more than doubled in the last ten years. Therefore, it is necessary 
to increase the tuition, yet the Veteran, as I have just said, has received relatively 
no increase in subsistence. 

iinything that your office might do to help in this would be appreciated. 

Very truly yours. 



C. M. Forrest, 

President. 



Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, 8.0. , June 16, 1969. 

Mr. Marvin P. Busbee, 

Director, Office of Veterans Education, 

State Department of Education, 

Rutledge Office Building, Columbia, 8.0. 

Dear Mr. Busbee: The Wofford Comprehensive Fee for the nine month pe- 
riod September 1, 196fl-June 1, 1970 is $2,500. l^is is broken down into $1,570 
for tuition and fees and $980 fox* room and board. 

For the nine month period September 1, 1959-June 1, 1960 the cost was 
$1,295. This was broken down into $680 tuition and fees and $610 room and 
board. 

Cordially yours. 



B. Ij, ScoaoiNS, 

Registrar. 
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CliBMSON UNIVEBSITT, 
Olemson, 8.O., Jmie 11, 1969. 




j 






Mr. Mabvin Busbeb, 

Director, Division of Veterans Education, 

State Department of Education, 

Columbia, 8.0. 

Deab iVTit- Bttsbee : Listed below are comparative costs at Olemson University 
for the regular sessions of 1968-1969 and 1968-19(59 : 



1958-59 1968-69 



S. C. resident tuition add fees... 

Nonresident tuition and fees 

Dormitory room 

Board (7-day plan) 

Books and supplies (estimated average) 
Married student housing (average) 



$275.60 




475.60 


1,196 


172.00 


1285 


360.00 


550 


64.00 


80 


393. 00 


549 



I Average for 1968-69. 

The figures shown are for the University owned facilities;' no attempt has 
been made to give you figures for off-campus board and room, and I have also 
omitted any references to variables such as clothes, travel and recreation. 

I trust this is tiie information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 

B. J. Bebbt, 

Registrar. 



Geou.8 Business Golleqeb, Inu, 

Spartanburg, 8.0. , June 11, 1969. 

Mr. Mabvin Busbee, 

Director, Division of Veteran Education, State Department of Education, Rut- 
ledge Office Buildnng, Columbia, 8.0. 

Good Mobnino, Mb. Busbee: I thought it might be interesting to you to have 
the following information which I discovered as I 'was doing a cost survey. 

CJedls Gollege tuition charge for veterans today is $30, $45, and $60, for half, 
three-quarter, and full time, respectively. This shows an increase of one-third 
over the last ten years. In other words, in 1969, Gecils Gollege was charging $20, 
$30, and $40 for half, three-quarter, and full time tuition for veteran training. 

As you know, in the last ten years books have almost doubled In their costs. 
The xegistration fee that was charged in 1969 was $10, and today this fee is $26. 

I am not sure at this time just exactly what the result of the survey will be 
but I rather Imagine that it will be necessary for us to increase our tuition rates 
in the near future. 

Thank you for your many considerations. 

Sincerely yours. 



Mb. Mabvin P. Busbee, 

Director, Division of Veterans’ Education, 

South Carolina Department of Education, 

Columbia, 8:0. 

Deab Mb. Busbee : According to the Bob Jones University Bulletin for the year 
1969-60, the cost for tuition per semester was $150, the cost for room and board 
per semester was $226, and the cost for matriculation per semester was $30, 
making a total of $810 for the academic year of 1959-60. 

The Bob Jones University Bulletin for 1969-70 lists tuition per semester at 
$300, room and board per semester at $460, and matriculation per semester at 
$60, making a total of $1600 for the academic year 1969-70. The expenses have 
practically doubled ov<s^r a ten-year period. 



Roqeb F. Shivblt, 

President. 

Bob Jones Univebsitt, 
Greenville, 8.0. , June 16, 1969. 
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A complete study of the expenses of Bob Jones University compared with 
other schools will show that the same is true in other Institutions. The expenses 
of Bob Jones University are still 'somewhat lower than most other schools. 

][ trust this information will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

James D. Edwards, 

Dean of Adnunistration. 

Newberry Ooixeqe, 
Newberry, S.O., June It, 1969. 

Mb. Marvin Busbee, 

Division of Veterans Education, 

State Depa/rtinent of Ediication, 

Columbia, S.O. 

Dear Mb. Busbee : In accordance with your telephone request, we submit the 
following in connection with expenses at Newberry College in the year 1959-60 
compared with that stated for the 1969-70 term : 





1959^0 


1969-70 


Tuition 




51, 170 
530 
300 
100 
125 


Board - 




*Room 




Fees 




Books and supplies 




Total 




2,225 



I hope that this information, 
your report. 

Sincerely yours, 



might be sufBcient for your needs in making 



James 0. Abrams. 



Unb'ebsity op South Carolina, 

Columbia, S.O., Jiine 18, 1969. 

Mr. Marvin Busbee, 

Director', Division of Veterans’ Education, 

State Department of Education, Columbia, S.C. 

Dear Mb. Busbee: As per your request by telephone on June 16 concerning 
the comparative costs for resident undergraduate students for 1969-70 and ten 
years previous, I am happy to quote the following figures : 



1969-70 

Semester Fees $520. 00 

Housing Fees (Minimum) 280.00 

Board (Board Plan-Seven days) 490.00 

Books (Estimated) 100.00 

Laundry (Estimated) 100.00 

Incidental Expenses 200. 00 



Total 1,690.00 

1959-60 

Semester Fees 200. 00 

Housing Fees 140.00 

Board (Meals only) 400.00 

Books (Estimated) 60.00 

Laundry (E.stimated) 50.00 

Incidental Expenses 90. 00 



Total 940.00 

If I can be of further assistance to you, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bollin E. Godfrey, 

Director. 
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Pbefabed Statement of Ohanoeixob Geenn S. Dumke, 

Oaufobnia State Ooixege 

I strongly support the proposed increase in basic educational l^nefits for vet- 
erans, Adequate financial supiK>rt is essential if veterans of the Viet Nam War 
are to be able to take advantage of educational opportunities, as did the vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean Conflict. In the years since those two 
previous wars, the costs of education and general living costs have sonff up 
dramatically. While public institutions such as the nineteen colleges in the Cali- 
fornia State College system have continued to provide tuition-free education, 
students are still faced with higher costs for housing, food, clothing,- transporta- 
tion, books and school supplies, and other education-related expenditures. — h® 
problem is especiully severe for the married veteran who must support a wife 
and often a family while going to school. Many of our colleges are located in 
cities where jobs are not readily available for the wives of married students. 

For many of the Viet Nam veterans, financial support alone will not be suffi- 
cient to make a college education possible. Their previous education did not 
prepare them to do college-level work, even though they possess the necessary 
intelligence, aptitude, and motivation. With educational counseling, tutoring, and 
other special assistance, these veterans can be integrated into the main stream 
of the collegiate experience. Support of such programs is the objective of the 
Educational Service for Veterans sections S2361 and I strongly urge its pas- 
sage and the provision of adequate funds for tlie programs it authorizes. 

To be effective, these programs should draw on the resources being developed 
within our colleges through a number of programs for the disadvantaged. 
After appropriate coordination between the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Veterans Administration in the development of policies and guidelines, full 
responsibility for the administration of this program should be assigned to the 
Office of Education where there presently exists the Iniowledge and competence 
to supervise such programs. The role of the Veterans Administration should be 
limited to that of “providing information, adWce, and assistance regarding the 
program to eligible veterans” and it should not have the responsibility of 
“otherwise administering the program”. The working relationships between the 
Office of Education and colleges will be weakened if programs that are educa- 
tional in character are assigned for administration to other agencies only because 
there is a special clientele group, such as veterans, being served. 

Today, although nearly 20,000 veterans are enrolled in the California State 
Colleges, numbers have not reached our expectations. Favorable action on these 
amendments and a well-administered program will go far to insure that this 
massive pool of human talent is able to achieve the education necessary to be- 
come fully functioning citizens. 



Pbepabed Statement of the Jewish Wab Veterans of the U.S.A. 

In almost 75 years of existence as a war veterans’ organization with a pro- 
found interest in the rightful role of the veteran in civilian society, education 
has been an overriding concern to the Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 
Indeed, our own upward mobility in American society has been a direct conse- 
quence of our accessibility to the rewards of our country’s educational system 
at all levels. On past occasions we have petitioned the Congress as well as 
cooperated with others in the veterans’ community in order to furtlier legisla- 
tion that would provide the individual veteran with the training and educa- 
tional tools, not only to prepare for a productive role in American life, but to 
provide as well a most important element in our society’s leader.ship component. 

In our view this twin goal is more necessary than ever today as a consequence 
of the vexing problems that are characteristic of the urban crisis. While edu- 
cational opportunity is a high priority requirement for all returning service- 
men ; most especially is it meaningful to those men who may be doomed to return 
to the inequality and cultural deprivation of ghetto communities. 

It is clearly in the National interest to apply ourselves to the appalling situa- 
tion that exists in terms of the numbers of veterans who fail to avail them- 
selves of the Cold War G.I. Bill. Quite obviously, many of these young men can- 
not be expected to resume civilian life and at the same time afford to attend 
school under the current unrealistic educational subsidy. That the country bene- 
fits from a compi'chcnsivo veterans’ education program has been clearly e.stab- 
lished by our exjjerience with the original G.I. Bill. That it would stand to 
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benefit even more if substantial numbers of returning ghetto veterans receive 
the benefits of higher education and technical training should be equally mani- 
fest. Skills requiring higher education and/or technical proficiency, as this 
Committee well knows, are in short supply. 

In addition to more money for the individual veteran and the advantages that 
would accrue if schools were paid directly by the Veterans Administration, it 
is painfully true that many veterans require special programs to compensate for 
prior academic deficiencies and other institutional handicaps that are the prod- 
uct of the poorer schools and deprived cultural environments so characteristic 
of both urban and rural poverty 

While we will not burden the record further with statistical data already pre- 
sented previously by others, the Jewish War Veterans appeals for necessary 
changes in the present law. With the return of American military personnel from 
Southeast Asia, post-Vietnam problems are moving inexorably into central focus. 
At least for this particular phase we are afforded alternative courses. On the 
one hand we can anticipate benefits to the entire society from the return of thou- 
sands of our finest young men by providing inducements to secure for them a 
positive, productive role in a dynamic and optimistic American society; or on 
the other hand, by neglect, we can permit them to return to the frustrations and 
denials that, unfortunately, characterize so much of their pre-military existence. 
If we permit the latter, we will in fact provide that much more grist for the mills 
of irrational militancy that would grind up whatever good we have achieved 
and make continuing strife and dissension the mode of American life for years 
to come. 

We urge the Committee to set more realistic, and therefore higher, benefit 
levels in terms of money, and increasingly to ease accessibility to our educational 
structure through innovational techniques and instruments that could prepare 
veterans discouragingly struggling under serious educational deficiencies to meet 
standards generally required of students in our colleges, universities and tech- 
nical schools. 

Accordingly, in our view, a number of the legislative proposals under consid- 
eration, and most especially S-2361, represent a thoughtful approach for remedy- 
ing the apalling disuse of so valuable and highly motivated expression of public 
policy as the Cold War 6.1. Bill. The formal educational deficiencies of so many 
of our heroic Vietnam veterans bodes ill for ah of us unless we make serious and 
successful efforts to spread the benefits of learning to as many of our veterans 
^s have an inclination to better themselves and, in turn, shore up the weak spots 
and close the gaps in American life. 



Pbepabed Statement op Eobeet B. Monboe, Deputy Chief, Poliot and Teohni- 

OAL PliANNINQ DIVISION, AIBOBAFT OwNEBS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 

I am Eobert E. Monroe, Deputy Chief of the Policy and Technical Planning 
Division of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association ( AOPA) . 

AOPA was formed in 1939 to provide a means through which individual pilots 
and aircraft owners could combine their efforts to make flying safer, more use- 
ful, more economical and more pleasant. Our membership approximates 160,000 
and includes over 22% of the active civil pilots who account for the ownership 
of over 70% of the active general aviation aircraft in the United States. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views regarding S. 338 which 
would improve the opportunities for veterans to undertake flight training as an 
aid to their vocational pursuits. 

Veterans should be able to take educational courses which not only prepare 
them for emplosment in the fleld of aviation but which also would provide tiiem 
with aeronautical skills that will enhance their earning capacities in other voca- 
tional fields. S. 338 will help to achieve this objective. 

Transportation is the lifeblood of commerce and no business of any substance 
is free from its constraints. There is great merit in helping a veteran to acquire 
the ability to fly, even though he may not use that ability as his primary means 
of earning a living, but will use it to enhance the productivity of his primary 
vocational pursuit. Like being able to read, speak or write effectively, the ability 
to travel expeditiously and at will is often a vital ingredient to successful business 
activity. The use of aircraft in regular business activity is increasing steadily 
and rapidly. Farmers, foresters, engineers, architects, merchandisers, ^ucators, 
clergymen, salesmen, business administrators and a host of others in a wide 
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variety of vocatiom>.l pursuits have found that airplanes and aeronautical skills 
^■SeSaJffeature 0 ?^^ ?SJhle veteSSs to practically ^“g^^Jf^ans 

asSstance & they are to be able to accomplish their training objectives wltWn a 
reasonable period of time and derive the maximum benefit from the training 

vltSSs'have earned and are entitled to the kind of vocational as^stance 
whiS meets their rcqiUrements. We strongly urge that S. 338 be. enacted. 



Pbepabed Statement of John W. Soott, Masteb op the National Gbange 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee : I am ^hn W. Scoti, MastCT 
of the National Grange, with offices at Ifijfi H Street, N.W., 

The National Grange is a rural-urban family organization with 7000 com- 
mi^ty Granges located in 40 of our 50 states. Although the majority ^ out 
members would not receive any direct benefit from legislation novrbeingwnsi^^ 
ered by this subcommittee, they do have a keen interest m the improvement of 
rural living, extending the advantages of better education to rural i^ple and 
equal opportunity, especially for our veterans, to earn advancement in their 

chosen profession of agriculture. taTT 

In our judgment, the enactment into law of S. 338, to amend section 1677 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase the rates of educational assistance al- 
lowance paid to veterans under such sections, specifically section 1682(a) 
of title 3^ United States Code; and S. 1998, a biU to amend Ejection 1682 
of title 38, United States Code, so as to modify the requirements for the farm 
cooperative program under such section, is not only in the best ®f 

bers of the National Grange, but more importantly, is in the best interest of 

*^TheS:ional Grange has been disappointed in the 5 ^J^ficipaJi<m Jn the ^ 
tion and training programs established by the Cold War G.I. bill. ®f 

the Veterans Administration show that only 20 i>erce^ of those eUgible for 
benefits had claimed them, compared with 50 percent of World War II veterans 
and 42 percent of the veterans of Korea. We believe that one of the rea^ns for 
the low participation is the fact that the level of assistance provided has not 

kept pace with the fast-rising cost of education. 

The number participating in cooperative farm training progrunis has shown 
a greater drop due, we believe, to the restrictive requirements of the present 
law regarding the number of classroom hours per year necessary for partimpa- 
tion in the program. S. 1998 reduces the number of classroom hours to 2(X) per 
year, or not less than S hours per month and, most importantly, it restores and 
recognizes individual on-the-job farm instruction as part of the instruction 

™ 1 n d rfl n no to formation of new classes, which is an indication of the 
participation in the program, is that the young farmer veterans cannot farm 
full time and still engage in the equivalent of full-time college studies, which is, 
in effect, the result of the requirement that 12 hours a week must be spent in 
classroom training under the present program. It is true that provisions of 
the present law allow students to attend on a three-quarter-time or halftime 
basis, provided that the student takes a proportionate reduction in the educa- 
tional assistance allowance. , , ^ , 

This amendment has not taken care of the problem. We hai'e pointed out 
that full subsistance allowance does not meet present-day educational costs, 
let alone help finance farm management, therefore the returning veteran 
cannot attend full time and still manage a farm or an agriculture establish- 
ment. He cannot attend part time, due to low subsistance allowance and still 
manage an agricultural enterprise. The net result is that he does not partici- 
pate in the educational or training programs that are provided for returning 
veterans. Thus he is deprived of the educational opportunities available to the 
non-veteran and our society Is deprived of a. well-trained and educated farmer 
to continue the production of our food und fiber. 

In our judgment, S. 838 and S. 1998 take constructive steps toward develop- 
ing programs In which there would be widespread participation. S. 1998 provides 
flexibility for the State approving agencies in designing the programs, thereby 
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improving the attractiveness (to returning veterans and encouraging farm veterau 
participation. 

In addition, S. 1998 Is realistic in providing that the farming activity of the 
trainee and the G.I. farm training, together, will occupy the full time of the 
eligible veterans. It also will emphasize instruction in management and tech- 
nological advances which are applicable to the farming operation of the 
trainee. 

The clear purpose of the G.I. bill is “aiding such persons in attaining the voca- 
tional and educational status which they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained had they not served their country”. We therefore want to stress that 
it is unfair that young farm boys who have interrupted their educational or 
farming careers to serve the nation in the armed forces cannot use their G.I. 
educational eligibility for on-the-farm training. 

The Veterans Administration advises us that nearly 500,000 veterans have 
used the “Cold War” G.I. bill for college work since 1967, about 175,000 have 
used the program for on4he-job training, but virtually none have been able 
to use the program for on-the-job agricultural training. 

American agriculture needs and demands young farmers trained in manage- 
ment and new farming skills now and the future will be even more demanding. 
The returning veteran, im trained, unskilled in modern farming technology, 
will soon find that farming has pgssed him by. He needs and deserves to bo 
trained in the vocation of his choice and we need him in American agriculture 
to replace the older farmers who are at or beyond the retirement age. 

In conclusion, we want to stress the importance of enactment into law of S. 
338 and S. 1998. Sec. 2(a) of S. 338 would bring education benefits closer to the 
actual costs of higher education and S. 1998 would bring about the necessary 
changes that will encourage young returning farm veterans to stay on the 
farm and, at the same time, gain the education necessary to compete in modern 
agricultural production and marketing. 

We ^vish to thank the Chairman, Senator Yarborough, and members of this 
Committee for their leadership in the field of veterans’ education and urge that 
you continue the necessary effort to gain the program improvements which we 
consider vital if the programs are to be meaningful to agriculture and rural 
America, 

Mr. Chairman, we would appreciate our statement being made a part of the 
record of this hearing, 

Thank you. 



Prepared Statement op Lt. Robert G. Stewart, XJ.S. Navy 

Mr. Chairman, as one who will be directly affected by the proposals now under 
consideration by your subcommittee, I welcome the opportunity to comment on 
one of the bills, H.R. 6808, which has already passed the House, and which would 
eliminate the prohibition against receipt of certain federal educational benefits 
to veterans. 

As presently written the GI Bill prohibits receipt of veterans educational bene- 
fits by one who is at the same time making use of other federal educational as- 
sistance. This “duplication of benefits” provision denies GI educational benefits 
to one who has been awarded, through academic competition, a federal fellowship 
grant for graduate work, 

I cite the cases of two of my colleagues, both of whom have served five volun- 
tary years as officers in the United States Navy and who, under current Navy 
policy, have been retained involuntarily for a sixth year. Both of these men desire 
to return to school after fulfilling their obligations. Both applied for needed finan- 
cial assistance, and both were fortunate to receive federal grants, one an Atomic 
Energy Ooinmission fellowship and the other a National Science Foundation 
fellowship. Both, however, if they accept this federal assistance which was 
awarded to them strictly on the basis of academic merit, will be ineligible to 
receive GI benefits, even though they have each served six years. 

My own case is similar. On the basis of nationwide academic competition, I was 
awarded a National Science Foundation fellowship prior to my graduation from 
the University of Notre Dame in 1965, My request for postponement of my ROTO 
commitment in order to use the fellowship was denied, even though Navy policy 
at that time permitted such deferments. Fortunately, however, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation has agreed to extend my fellowship, and I hope to use it after I 
have fulfilled my five-year obligation, which, if current Navy policy is not 
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changed, will be involunltarily’ extended for an additional year. Like my col- 
leagues, however, I will be ineligible to receive GI benefits if I utilize the fellow- 
ship, regardless of the fact that I wiir have served at least five, probably six, 
years in the XJ.S. "Navy. 

On the other hand, in the case of a third colleague, who has also served six 
years, GI benefits will not be denied him since he has obtained a non-federally 
funded fellowship of the same general monetary worth. 

That combining GI benefits with academically based federal fellowships is a 
duplication of benefits in the classical sense is, in my view, truly a misnomer. A 
graduate fellowship, whether federal or non-federal, is not based on military 
service but is awarded strictly on the basis of academic background and direct 
academic competition. GI educational benefits, on the other hand, are awarded 
on the basis of military service and are an attempt to ease the financial burden 
of advanced education which has been compounded by years of financial sacrifice 
in the military. There really is no duplication involved, although the present GI 
Bill does consider this dual compensation. 

It seems to me inequitable, Mr. Chairman, that a veteran who obtains a fed- 
eral fellowship is denied veterans benefits while a veteran with the same military 
service, the same financial need, and even the same academic credentials who 
obtains a non-federal grant is allowed to receive his GI benefits. This discour- 
ages a veteran from seeking a federal fellowship because he does so at a 
personal financial loss. Colleges, however, encourage applicants to seek federal 
grants, not only for the prestige such grants bring to the institution, but be- 
cause they also enhance the academic credentials of the student. The financial 
sacrifice a veteran faces upon accepting a federal fellowship is then particularly 
unfortunate. 

At today’s cost of living, most fellowships are insufficient to cover all edu- 
cational expenses. A recipient of a non-federal fellowship can make use of his 
GI benefits in order to supplement this stipend. A recipient of a federal fellow- 
ship cannot. Often, too, because his militaiy service keeps him away from the 
academic environment for an extended length of time, a veteran finds upon 
his return to school that his academic prowess has been reduced and thus has a 
more^ difficult time than hjs fellow- students in readjusting to the academic pace. 
Pbr'this reason he can affbfd far less than his fellow >studbnts to supplement his 
stipend by a part-time teaching assistantship or other employment. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of those veterans who are and will be affected by this 
provision, may I urge the subcommittee, the full Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, and the Senate to act favorably on H.R. 6S08, so that this prohibi- 
tion will be removed. I believe that this will be a positive step toward fulfilling 
President Nixon’s recently stated desire to encoiwage veterans to complete their 
education. 



Area Ten Community College, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June SO, 1969. 

Hon. Alan Cranston, 

Chairman, Sub-Committee on Veterans Affairs, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U,S. Sepatei Washiriffton, D.C. 

Dear Senator Cranston : We are writing to support S. 2361, a Bill to amend 
Chapter 34 of Title 38, United States Code, in order to provide special educational 
sendees to veterans. 

It seems significant to us that Senator Edward Kennedy is actively working for 
the kind of educational service for veterans that Area Ten Community College 
has been attempting to implement for all adults in our geographic area. Since 
Senator Kennedy and the ideals he represents form such an important nucleus of 
the good things that should and will be going on some day, we feel that his support 
is tantamount to the revival of a movement that got started with President John 
Kennedy. 

Reference is made to the following report which appeared in “Education-Train- 
ing Market Report,” April 11, 1969 : 

“Sen. Edward Kennedy, Mass. Depaocrat, meanwhile, , is working on a proposal 
to stimulate Gl Bill. His idea is program whereby federal grants would go to 
institutions to set up transitional programs for homecoming veterans who need 
counseling tutoring. Reasoning is that high school dropout who is about 22 years 
old and has been through Vietnam War doesn’t want to go to high school again. 
It would be up to vocational schools and colleges to create their o^vn form of 
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Upward Bound program for these returning veterans. -Institutions would also be 
encouraged to do their own recruiting. 

■ “Kennedy proposal poses challenge for alert vocational schools and colleges, 
since in-house Upward Bound project would be good bet for attracting other fed- 
eral funding support.” 

'You will find enclosed a brief summary of adult education activities at Area 
Ten Community College similar to those proposed by Senator Kennedy for vet- 
erans. There are currently 241 veterans enrolled at the college. This constitutes 
the largest veteran enrollment in community colleges in the state ; we also have 
the largest veterans club in Iowa, one of our students, Burdebt Parsons, is the 
State President. 

The following will indicate some of the resources which are available for dis- 
advantaged veterans at Area Ten Community College : 

Area Ten Community College comprises one of fifteen merged-area schools 
created by the Iowa 61st General Assembly to serve the educational and training 
needs of adults in the fttate. The l,aw has been termed a model in its compre- 
hensive approach toward serving the broad educational needs of all adults. 

Specifically, it provides for the following : 

1. The first two years of college work, including pre-professional edu- 
cation 

2. Vocational and technical education 

3. Programs for in-service training and re-training of workers 

4. Programs for high school completion for students of post-high school 
age 

5. Programs for selected high school students in vocational-technical 
eductaion 

6. Student personnel services 

7. Community services 

8. Vocational education for persons who have academic, socio-economic 
or other handicaps 

9. Training, re-training and all necessary preparation for productive em- 
ployment of all citizens 

10. Vocationad and technical education for persons who are not enrolled 
in a high school and have not completed high school 

Since its formation on July 1, 1966, Area Ten Community College has devel- 
oped, insofar as possible the total concept of a comprehensive community col- 
lege, in philosophy, staffing, facilities and implementation of programs. In rec- 
ognition of the variety of needs of the individuals in the seven-county area, 
the college has established and maintained an open-door policy of admissions. 
Simply stated, the key to success of this open-door policy is that the door re- 
mains open to everybody on his terms as well as those of society. 

In this regard, the majority of the people attending Area Ten would not have 
received post-high school education or training because of social or economic 
handicaps, or because of a lack of opportunities commensurate with their in- 
terests or abilities. Many have been conditioned to a syndome of failure. Most 
would not have been able to include further education in their plans. 

As a result of its comprehensive approach. Area Ten Community College offers 
expanded educational opportunities to meet a diversity of unmet needs in a 
manner which the narrow focus of a vocational school or a typical junior col- 
lege does not readily allow. By offering alternatives to those who enroll either 
at the outset or during training, by co-mingling students in and out of the. class- 
room, regardless of program or level of training, the college attempts to broaden 
the possibility of success in terms of both achievement and self-regard. 

For individuals with specific academic deficiencies or who are educationally 
disadvantaged due to social, economic, cultural or physical handicaps, the 
college has etasblished and maintains programs in Adult Basic Education 
(A.B.E.), G.E.D. preparatiton. Adult High School Completion, and a compre- 
hensive Rehabilitation Facility. These programs are supplemented by extensive 
counseling services. 

Adult Basic Education is designed for adults with less than 9th grade educa- 
tional achievement and Who need to concentrate on basic skills such as reading, 
modem math, commimication skills and social studies before proceeding to more 
challenging academic work. Classes are kept small and informal and are held 
continuously so as to maximize individual instruction. Individuals may enter at 
any time and leave when their own requirements have been satisfied. Classes 
designed, especially to help students prepare for the G.E.D. equivalency examina- 
tion are often a part of this program. 
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Adult High School Completion classes are conducted during the day at the 
college’s Main Campus and at night in the various high schools throughout the 
seven counties of the merged area. The collegiate nature of the atmosphere is 
conducive to both the initial integration of the more mature student and his 
progression into a post-high school educational phase. Programmed instructional 
materials are used extensively and part-time work is readily available both at the 
college arid in local business and industry. 

The RehaMlitation RaciUty serves individuals who are handicapped socially, 
culturally, emotionally, economically, or physically. In addition to the counseling 
and training programs specifically tailored for its students, the Rehabilitation 
Facility avails itself of the entire range of educational programs at the college. 

These programs, although treated separately, are designed to provide students 
of all educational and achievement levels with a fiuid, expanding array of edu- 
cational opportunities that can allow the student to satisfy his needs in his own 
way and at his own rate, rather than being forced to conform to the precon- 
ceived notions of the institution. The latter approach might preclude the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged veteran from even attempting to pursue a meaningful 
course of self-improvement, utilizing the benefits available to him. 

The Adult Education Division of Area Ten Community College is, strictly 
speaking, the “outreach arm” of the college and is assisted in this function by 
maintaining close working relationships with local Commimity Action Programs, 
Welfare Agencies, State Employment Security Commission and other related 
agencies. The college, through this division, is also an active member of the 
regional CAMPS organization. 

The above description of education services available at Arria Ten Community 
College are intended to demonstrate capability and expertise necessary to provide 
the services required by S. 2361. The descriptions are intended to be only examples 
of the capability of community and junior colleges across the nation to deliver 
services to returning veterans in an adult environment. This report is not 
intended to indicate that this legislation is not needed. It is intended to provide 
information about a kind of institution that did not exist after World War II 
and was only coming into focus after the Korean confiict. 

Most importantly, this legislation will enable community colleges to bring into 
focus for the special needs of veterans the resources that are ready to be utilized 
across the country. Programs to meet the objectives of this act will enable the 
benefits for veterans to be utilized in an even more eflBcient manner than previous 
“G.I. Bills”. This legislation should allow veterans of the current confiict to 
make even more significant contributions to the nation. 

In conclusion, this opportunity to support your proposed legislation is 
appreciated. Recognition of the acute and growing needs for special educational 
services to veterans must occupy much more than our casual thoughts about the 
future of these adults. If we can be of assistance we would especially like the 
opportunity to establish a pilot program under S. 2361 to demonstrate that 
Area Ten Community College and other educational institutions similiarly 
serving veterans’ needs throughout the country can and will do much more in 
the way of needed services to veteraris. 

•Sincerely yours. 



S. A. Ballantyne, 

Superintendent. 



Utah State Board op Edtjoation, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, ffuly 2, 1969. 

Hon. Wallace F. Bennett, 

Senator from Utah, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Bennett : Following World War II and the Korean War, hun- 
dreds of Veterans benefited from on-the-farm training as provided by realistic 
legislation. 

The provisions of the Cold War 6.1. Act have not been effective in serving the 
needs for on-the-farm training. Senator Yarborough (Texas) Introduced S. 1998 
in April of 1969 to make certain fundamental slianges in the act. In general the 
proposed legislation would carry out the recommendations made in testimony by 
Mr. C. W. Dalby, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Iowa (copy 
enclosed). During the time of the testimony, the need was pointed out for fur- 
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ther amending S. 1998 to Include those veterans who might be training in agri- 
cultural business or agricultural related occUiiations, and who are not engaged in 
a farming operation. It is our hojie that such ah amendment will be added when 
the bill is finally reported to the Senate. 

Though Utah is not a large agriculture state, we do have some veterans who 
could profit greatly from the proposed legislation. It is our hope in Utah that you 
will actively support this legislation that is so important for the improvement 
of the Act related to Agricultural Education. 

Very truly yours, „ tt t 

Wamer E. Ulrioh, Jr., 

Administrator, Vocational and Technical Education. 



Malmstbom AFB, Mont., 

July 31, 1969. 



Hon. WAXiiAOE F. Bennett, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir : I am writing to express my opinion on a G.I. bill which will come 
before Congress shortly. 

Present rules forbid the receipt of both the U.!. bill and any other named 
federal money. After five years of active duty with the USAF I am leaving 
the service to train at the University of Utah as a resident. Since part of my 
wages comes from a U.S.P.H.S. grant, I have been told I am not entitled to the 
G.I. bill during this three year training program. Since this residency program 
is open to any medical graduate, those who have never served in the armed forces 
are receiving the same stipend granted to me. 

In effect, because I receive no separation benefits and cannot utilize the G.I. 
bill under present regulations, my five years of AF service have only served to 
make further training that much more diflicult to financially withstand in view 
of my larger family (five children). Since I have honorably served my country, 
it is disappointing to find I cannot receive G.I. bill educational benefits. 

On the behalf of myself and those throughout the country who find themselves 
in a similar predicament, may I encourage the repeal or alteration of the clause 
forbidding receipt of G.I. bill benefits vyhile receiving any other available federal 



grants? 

I am sure the original rule was written with good intentions, but the large 
support of higher education today by our federal government makes this regu- 
lation discriminatory against those who honorably serve their country. May I 
add that this change will not only help those of us in this financial prfedicament 
but it will be retui-ned many times over in the years to come as taxes on greater 
earnings. 

Thank you for your assistance in this important matter. 

Sincerely, 

Lane Farr Smith, 

Capain, U.S. Air Force, Medical Corps, Director, Aerospace Medicine. 



Senator Cranston. I want to thank all of the witnesses who have 
been good enough to present their testiniony to us during these 3 days, 
especially those who have traveled from out of the area, from New 
York City, St. Louis, Mo., Morgantown, W- Va., Des Moines, Iowa, 
College Park, Pa., Sacramento, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. 

The hearings are now recessed subject to the call of the Chair. Thank 
you all very, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m. the subcommittee was recessed subject to 
call.) 
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FBIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1969 

I7.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Veterans’ Aepairs 
OF THE Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington^ D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9 :05 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room IMS, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Alan Cranston (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present; Senators Cranston (presiding), Yarborough, and 
Schweiker. 

Staff members present: Jonathan E. Steinberg; and JoAnn New- 
man, minority staff member. 

Senator Cranston. The committee will come to order. 

This morning the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs is resuming 
hearing on Veterans’ education and training measures which com- 
menced on June 24, 25, and 26. We will also consider certain man- 
power and employment aspecite of jiroposed programs to assist our 
returning servicemen to find suitable jobs. 

The principal focus of the hearings today, and those on next Tues- 
day, August 12, will be two bills, S. 2668 and S. 2700, which I intro- 
duced recently with bipartisan cosponsorship. These bills would pro- 
vide a variety of far-reaching programs to motivate high school drop- 
outs to upgrade their skills by pursuing further education and training 
under the GI bill. 

Almost one-quarter of all servicemen discharged each month are 
high sch(ml dropouts. They will number nearly a quarter of a million 
veterans in fiscal year 1970. Their paiiicipaltion in GI bill education 
and training programs has been abysmally low since the cold war bill 
was enacted 3 yejirs ago — 8.8 percent for Vietnam era veterans and 
only 6 percent for all post-Korean veterans. 

After 3 comparable years under the World War II GI bill, 17.1 
percent of high school dropout veterans — and there was an even higher 
proportion of them-|-had taken education and training under that 
bill. And after a similar period under the Korean conflict GI bill, the 
dryout participation rate was 18.4 percent. 

So we are doing only about one-third as well as World War II and 
the Korean conflict, and even then, we did not, in my opinion, do well 
enough. 

The failure of dropout veterans to participate in th»e GI bill is even 
more alarming today because of the ever-constricting job market for 
the school dropout. I need not dwell on the very few opportunities for 
work open to tlie dropout and what his street corner alternatives as one 
of the unemployables then become. 

( 265 ) 



At our previous hearings, we were told about the dangers that dis- 
illusioned black veterans would be recruited into violent, militant 
groups. The stakes for society are clear. There is a compelling need, 
as well as an obligation by vii-tue of their service to our country, to edu- 
cate and train ^.ese disadvantaged veterans so that they have the 
opportunity to pairticipate meaningfully in an economic, political, and 
social sense, in what we still believe in as the American dream. 

I believe it is essential in the interests of our national security that 
we take the steps necessary, to mobilize the enormous resources of these 
men, who will number a million over the next 4 years. Only when we 
make massive efforts to resolve and grapple directly with the most 
fundamental problems facing our less advantaged people — their need 
for full and fair educational, employment, housing, and political 
opportunities — will we truly be securing for our Nation the indis- 
pensable values of a democratic society. That to me is what “the needs 
of our national security” really means. 

The two bills — S. 2668 and S. 2700 — would strike at these problems 
in a number of ways. 

S. 2668 would provide for a range of supplementary and prepara- 
tory prof **ams and services for veterans incident to their full utiliza- 
tion of G £ bill education and training benefits. I call it the “PREP” 
bill because its major feature is to provide for a predischarge educa- 
tion prc^am. 

PREP would be aimed at motivating the serviceman to make full 
use of education and training under the GI bill, and preparing him 
for it during the last year of liis active duty. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration would pay the basic costs of education or training provided 
by educational institutions on or near the base. Along with education 
and training would come guidance counseling and placement assist- 
ance, also under the overall responsibility of the VA. 

There is an educational institution in the vicinity of all but five of 
the 423 major military bases in the United States. These figures are 
contained on a chart which appeared in the Concessional Record on 
July 23, 1969, and which will be set forth at the conclusion of my 
opening remarks. I think that these figures and the rest of the data in 
the table make abundantly clear the enormous potential that the prep 
program has for providing predischarge education to our service- 
men in the last year of their active duty. 

PREP is designed to be only a steppingstone oir a springboard, 
not a self-contained unit. Effective implementation through follow- 
up and job placement is crucial to its success. Although the individual 
base programs would be designed for the high school dropouts, the bill 
w’ould not limit enrollments only to them. 

The PREP program would work as an adjunct of the Department 
of Defense transition program, on which we will be hearing testimony 
this morning. That program represents an admirable first step, but, 
like so many well-intentioned Government efforts, it is underfunded, 
understaffed, and also easily sidetracked or stymied by the local base 
commanders. It now reaches only 15 percent of those \rtio could use- 
fully participate in predischarge training, and among those it does 
reach, only about 6 percent are the most disadvantaged “preveterans.” 

I do not wish to leave the impression that it is an easy task to moti- 
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vate dropouts to drop back in. But the difficulty only makes it more 
vital to uiem, and to all of us, that transition programs be vigorously 
pursued. I believe the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of 
each Service should make clear that education and training of these 
servicemen to prepare them for the transition to civilian life is neces- 
sary to our national security in the sense I have just described. 

In the postdischarge period, S. 2668 would also provide a method of 
financing college ^preparatory work in other than a secondarv school 
setting. This is designed to offer the most useful and individually flexi- 
ble program to academically deficient veterans who wish to qualify for 
higher education. They would be entitled to regular educational assist- 
ance allowances for tlieir preparatory work without charge against 
their entitlement time for regular GI bill benefits. 

For the academically deficient veteran who is enrolled in a college 
course, S. 2668 w’ould provide for direct payment to educational insti- 
^ tutions of the costs of providing him with refresher courses, coun- 

seling, tutorial, remedial, or other special supplementary assistance. 

Both of these features grow out of ideas proposed by Senator 
Edward Kennedy in S. 2361, of which I am a cosponsor. He has been 
most helpful in working out these complementary features in S. 2668, 
which he has cosponsored. 

The fourth S. 2668 program concerns another aspect of the pro- 
vision of special supplementary assistance to eligible veterans. Under 
this provision, if at least half a veteran’s time is devoted to credit 
courses, his noncredit courses taken to make up an educational defi- 
ciency would count toward his entitlement to a full-time allowance. 
In order to be so eligible for a full-time educational assistance allow- 
ancej the veteran would be required to be taking the number of non- 
credit hours which, when added to the number of credit hours, would 
equal the usual full-time semester-hour requirement, or the equivalent 
tihiereof. 

This provision would not apply to any noncredit courses which 
werejbemg paid for directly by the VA under the second program in 

This provision, for example, would permit a GI bill veteran who 
wished to change his college major from liberal aits to engineering 
.to take basic mathematics courses which may be prerequisite for engi- 
neering and to have those courses count toward establishing his entitle- 

• ment to a full-time allowance. That would be true even though he 
was not granted credit for the mathematics courses toward his engi- 
neering degree. 

The all-out effort to reach the educationally disadvantaged veteran 

• would be culminated by the VA’s outreach services program provided 
for in S. 2700. 

Over the last year the Veterans’ Administration has made a modest 
attempt to seek out recently returned veterans, especially the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, and to infom them of their veterans’ benefits. 
This program has been carried out under what at best can be described 
as very scanty legislative authority. I believe it is^ important that the 
Congress expressly mandate the Veterans’ Administration with re- 
sponsibility for administering a major outreach program along clearly 
defined statutory guidelines. That is what S. 2700 would do. 
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I believe that the figures indicate that the present VA outre^h pro- 
gram, carried out largely through 71 U.S. Veterans Assistance Centers, 
IS not doing enough for these veterans it reaches, and that it is reaching 

far too few veterans. j 

As I analyze the VA statistics, no more than one-tnird of the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged veterans live in areas being served by these 
so-called USVACs. Clearly many more centers as well as better loca- 
tions are necessary. , . . -. 1 . 1 

Moreover, VA contact personnel conducted interviews with only 
about 17 percent of these veterans. And of those intervie\^d only 
about 44 percent — that is, 7.5 percent of the total population— have ap- 
plied for GI bill education benefits. And in all likelihood, one out of 
five of these applicants will never use their benefits. 

These statistics demonstrate dramatically the need for a far more 
aggressive and comprehensive VA outreach program. It is not enough 
merely to offer new and improved programs and to increase substan- 
tially GI bill allowances— which I strongly favor. For those who most 
need the benefits are often— by virtue of their disadvantaged back- 
grounds — least aware of them and least inclined to take advantage of 
them. Part of the answer, at least, is an aggressive and enlarged pro- 
gram which S. 2700 would establish. 

The bill stresses the importance of locating assistance centers m 
order to serve the greatest number of educationally disadvantaged 
veterans while at the same time providing adequate outreach service 
for geographically isolated areas. It places priority on locating cen- 
ters in neighborhoods rather than downtown ousiness districts. ^ 

S. 2700 would charge the Administrator of Veterans Affairs with 
responsibility for actively recruiting r^ntly returned veterans of 
the Vietnam era to act in contact capacities at assistance centers. Fur- 
ther, hiring preference would be given to those veterans who were 
themselves assisted or are being assisted by GI bill education and 
training assistance benefits. 

The bill requires that outreach services for eligible veterans and 
eligible dependents include advice and assistance on all services and 
benefits to which they are entitled under Federal, State, or local pro- 
grams, not just those administered by the VA. The outreach services 
provided for would also specifically include active job placement assist- 
ance And the VA would be charged with ultimate responsibility to 
determine the effectiveness of these services and to insure follow- 
through when referrals are made. 

Finally, the bill directs the VA to devise the best possible program 
for reaching and motivating educationally disadvantaged veterans in 
conjunction with those other departments and agencies in Government 
who have developed expertise in dealing with such people. 

There are two other bills before the subcommittee this morning. S. 
2506, and an amendment to it, would alter the present 14 semester hour 
minimum requirement for payment of a full-time educational assist- 
ance allowance. Under the amendment I intend to offer to S. 2506, a 
student veteran paying full-time tuition at any educational institution 
would be entitled to a full-time educational assistance allowance upon 
certification by that institution to the VA that he is being charged 
full-time rates. 
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; I believe that this liberalization will be of benefit to many veterans 

i who, because of academic deficiencies or the need to work, carry less 

I than a 14-hour load, yet still pay full-time rates at undergraduate 

I schools. 

I As so amended, S. 2506 would not apply to veterans attending 

j schools which charge tuition by the credit-hour or to veterans enrolled 

[ in tuition-free institutions. The purpose of the S. 2506 amendment 

i is to provide full-time Federal assistance to veterans who are paying 

|| a full-time tuition rate for their educations. 

I I do believe, however, that a thorough restudy of the 14-semester- 

I hour minimum is indicated, and I request Donald E. Johnson, the 

I . Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who will be our first witness this 

I morning, to undertake such a study in coordination with the Com- 

I missioner of Education and give me a formal repoit of their views. 

, It is vital that every effort be made in veterans education legislation 

I 4 and its implementation to provide maximum flexibility for the indi- 

vidual veteran. It would be highly desirable for the VA to consider 
I whether payment of full-time allowances could not be premised on 

I some basis other than a 1-semester minimum number of hours. 

I Senator Jayits’ bill, S. 1088j dealing with relocation assistance for 

I veterans seeking employment in other than their home communities, 

I is also under consideration this morning. I expect Senator Javits to 

! comment on that bill in testimony when we reconvene on August 12. 

I I am delighted to be joined in cosponsorship of S. 2506, S. 2668, 

' and S. 2700 oy three former chairmen of this subcommittee : Senator 

'f Kalph W. Yarborough, who is chairman of the Labor and Public 

d Welfare Committee and the ranking majority member of this sub- 

committee; Senator Jennings Kandolph; and Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy. These three measu^ are also cosponsored by the ranking 
1 minority member. Senator Richard S. Schweiker, whose cooperation 

i and valuable contribution to the work of this subcommittee I deeply 

I appreciate. 

\ _ I regret that Dr. James Allen, Assistant Secretary and Commis- 

? sioner of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

i who was scheduled to testify this morning will not be able to do so. 

I was ve^ much looking forward to Dr. Allen’s always thoughtful 
! contribution to the work, of the subcommittee. I understand the cir- 

j cumstances which prevented his appearance. Dr. Allen will be sub- 

I • mitting a statement for inclusion in the record of this hearing. 

i We expect to receive many other statements for the record, specifi- 

i cally from the AM VETS; the National Association of Collegiate 

Veterans ; the Disabled American Veterans ; and the National Associa- 
i * tion of State Approving Agencies. 

At this point in the record, the bills and proposed amendments, as 
, well as all agency reports on them, and the chart pertaining to S. 2668, 

will be printed in full. 

( The material referred to follows : ) 
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S. 1088 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 



February 19,1969 

Mr. Javits (for himself, Mr. Eaolbton, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Nelson, 
Mr. Randolph, and Mr. Schaveiker) introduced the folloAving bill; Avhich 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare 



A BILL 



To amend title 38, United States Code, to provide employment 
and relocation assistance for veterans. 



1 Be it enacted by the Senate arid House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the “Veterans’ Employment 

4 and Relocation Assistance Act of 1969.” 

5 Sec. 2. (a) Part III of title 38, United States Code, is 

6 amended by adding at the end thereof a new chapter as 

7 follows; 

II— O 









1 “Chapter 42 .— VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND 

j' 2 relocation assistance 

i I i “2101. Purpose. 

I “2102. Definitions. 

’’’ I “2103. Entitlement. 

' ! “2104. Compilation of necessary data. 

^ “2105. Counseling, 

j i " “2106. Administration. 

“2107. Relocation benefits. 

3 “§2101. Purpose 

1 4 “It is the purpose of this chapter to accord appropriate 

I 5 recognition to the sacrifices made by eligible veterans in 

f 6 serving their country and to help meet the Nation s economic 

; 7 needs by assisting such veterans who desire meaningful 

8 employment to obtain jobs which require skills learned by 
j 9 them while serving in the Anned Forces, and to provide 

I I 10 the financial assistance necessary to relocate such veterans 

!| i 11 in areas where such jobs are available. 

I 12 . “§ 2102. Definitions 

I 13 “For the purposes of this chapter — 

I I 14 “(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any veteran 

I I ‘ 15 xyho is eligible for education and training benefits under 

I 10 chapter 34 of this tide and who is discharged on or after 

! * 17 the effective date of the Veterans’ Employment and Reloca- 

1 18 tion < Assistance Act of 1968. 

f ! 19 “ (2) The term ‘home’ means the home of record of the 

20 veteran, as indicated in his military record, at the time of 

21 his discharge. • 
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1 “§ 2103. Entitlement 

2 “Any eligible veteran who seeks meaningful employ- 

3 ment, on-the-job training, or apprenticeship training com- 

4 mensurate with the skills and training he has acquired dur- 

5 ing his period of military, naval, or air service and' who is 

6 unable to obtain such employment, on-the-job training, or 
f apprenticeship training near his home shall be entitled to the 
8 emplo 3 unent and relocation assistance provided for under 
8 this chapter. 

10 <<§ 2104. Compilation of necessary data 

“ (a) The Secretary of Labor shall establish within the 
13 United States Emplo 3 rment Service of the Bureau of Em- 
13 ployment Security of the Department of Labor a Vcteratis’ 
1^ Emplo 3 unent and Eelocation- Assistance Center (hereinafter 
1® in this chapter referred to as the ‘Eelocation Center’) . It 
1® shall be the function of the Eelocation Center to compile 
1*^ and maintain comprehensive lists of available job oppor- 
1® tunities and on-the-job and apprenticeship training oppor- 
1® tunities available throughout the Nation and the education, 
training, and skills required for such opportunities. Each 
31 local United States Employment Service office shall periodi- 
33 cally compile such a list with regard to the job opportunities 
33 and on-the-job and apprenticeship training opportunities 
3^ available in the particular area served by such office and shall 
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1 transmit such list to the Eelocation Center. Such lists shall 

2 be maintained on an up-to-date basis. 

3 “(b) (1) The Secretary of Labor, using every appro- 

4 priate facility, shall collect and compile information regarding 
^ education, training, and skill requirements, occupational out- 
6 look, job opportunities, labor supply in various skills, and 
*7 employment trends on a National, State, area, or other ap- 
8 propriate basis which shall be used in the placement activi- 
8 ties carried out under this chapter. The Secretary of Labor 

shall also place high priority on maintaining in current status 

11 the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The Secretary shall . } 

12 give the highest priority to performing the duties prescribed 

18 by this section and shall place particular emphasis on ! 

14 identifying and publishing infonhation relating to those occu- ' 

15 pations, skills, industries, and geographic areas in which the 

16 supply of qualified workers is insufficient to meet existing and 

17 foreseeable future needs. 

18 “ (2) As soon as practicable after he has collected and 

19 compiled the information described in paragraph ( 1 ) of this 

20 subsection, the Secretaiy of Labor shall transmit such infor- 

21 mation to the Relocation Center and the Relocation Center 

22 shall utilize such information in carrying out the provisions 

23 of subsection (a) of this section. 

24 “ (c) The Secretary of Defense shall cause to be com- 
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1 piled at least once each calendar month a list of persons dis- 

2 charged or released from active duty (and who will be eligi- 

3 ble veterans ) , the home of record of each such person, and any 

4 special education, training, or skill such person may possess, 
3 including his military occupational specialty (both primary 

6 and secondary) . Such lists shall be transmitted to the Reloca- 

7 tion Center for use in carrying out the provisions of this 

8 chapter. 

9 “§2105. Counseling 

10 “ (a) Each member of the Armed Forces shall be ad- 

11 vised immediately prior to his discharge or release from active 
13 duty of the services available to him under this chapter. 

13 “ (b) Each local office of the United States Employment 

14 Service shall contact each eligible veteran returning to the 

15 area served by such oflSce within a period of sixty days after 
10 his discharge or release from active duty and inform such 

17 veteran of the employment, training, and relocation assistance 

18 available to him under this chapter. Special attention shall be 

19 directed by the local offices of the United States Employment 

20 Service to eligible veterans who are underskilled or who 

21 reside in areas of high unemployment. 

22 “ Whenever an eligible veteran does not possess any 

23 special training or skill to qualify him for appropriate em- 
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1 ployment in civilian life, he shall be advised of training oi>- 

2 portunities available to him, including, but not limited to, on- 

3 the-job training and apprenticeship training. 

4 *‘§2106. Administration 

5 (a) An eligible veteran may make application for 

6 • assistance from the Relocation Center at any time within 90 

7 days following the date of his discharge or release from active 

8 duty. 

9 “ (b) The appropriate local office of the United States 

10 Employment Service shall undertake to match the particular 

11 qualifications of an eligible veteran with an available job, 

12 on-the-job training opportunity, or apprenticeship opportu- 

13 nity which is commensurate with such qualifications of the 

14 veteran. If no such opportunity is available in the home area 

15 of the veteran, the local United States Employment Service 

16 office shall obtain from the Relocation Center a listing oi jobs, 

17 on-the-job training, and apprenticeship opportunities avail- 

18 able in other parts of the Nation which are commensurate with 

19 the veteran’s qualifications or vocational objective and shall 

20 direct the veteran to such opportunities. Every effort shall be 

21 made to place the veteran as close to his home area as 

22 practicable. 

23 “(o) Whenever the local office of the United States 

24 Employment Service has matched an eligible veteran with 
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1 an available job or oii-the-j(L training or apprenticeship op- 

2 portiinity, such office shall, at the request of either party, 

3 arrange for an interview between such veteran and the pro- 

4 spective employer or the traimng or apprenticeship program 

5 director, as the ease may be. In each case the local office 

6 concerned shall asccitain whether or not (1) the interview 

7 was conducted, (2) a job, training, or apprenticeship offer 

8 was made to the veteran, and (3) the offer was accepted by 

9 the veteran. 

10 ** (d) -A-n eligible veteran shall not be obligated to accept 

11 any offer of a job, training, or apprenticeship made to him, 

12 and a refusal of any such offer for a satisfactory reason, os 

13 detennined in regulations prescribed by the Administrator, 

14 shall not disqualify such veteran for additional assistance 

15 under this chapter. If a veteran refuses a job, training, or 
18 apprenticeship offered to him through assistance under this 

17 chapter without a satisfactory reason therefor, such veteran 

18 shall be ineligible for further assistance under this chapter. 
18 No veteran shall be eligible for assistance in obtaining a job, 
28 training, or apprenticeship if he has refused offers of such 

21 jobs, training, or apprenticeship made available to him under 

22 this chapter on three occasions. 

23 **(e) Unless otherwise provided in this chapter, the 
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1 provisions of this chapter shall be earned out through the 

2 local United States Employment offices in the several States. 

3 The Secretary of Labor and the Administrator shall consult 

4 and cooperate in the administration of this ehapter. 

5 <*§ 2107. Relocation benefits 

6 “(a) The Administrator is authorized to pay the rca- 

7 sonable travel expenses, including per diem for food and 

8 necessary lodging, of any eligible veteran in connection with 

9 any interview of such veteran with an employer or train- 

10 ing or apprenticeship director arranged by a United States 

11 Employment Service office. Such expenses may be paid in 

12 advance when necessary to avoid hardship to veterans and 

13 their families. 

14 "(b) The Administrator is authorized to pay a rea- 

15 sonable moving allowance to any eligible veteran who 

16 accepts a job or training opportunity in an area outside his 

17 home area. Such allowance may include (1) reasonable 

18 travel expenses for the veteran and his immediate family; 

19 (2) reasonable expenses for moving his personal effects and 

20 household goods; and (3) reasonable expenses for lodging 

21 for not more than a two-week period while seeking housing 

22 in the new location.” 

23 (b) The table of contents at the beginning of title 38, 
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1 United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately 

2 below 

“41. Job Counseling and Employment Placement Service for Vet- 



erans 2101”. 

3 the following: 

“42. Veterans’ Employment and Relocation Assistance 2101”. 



4 (c) The table of chapters at the beginning of Part III 

5 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 

6 end thereof a new item as follows : 

‘‘42. Veterans’ Employment and Relocation Assistance 2101”. 

7 Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first section of 

8 this Act shall become effective ninety days after the date 

9 of enactment of this Act. 

10 Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated 

11 such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 

12 of this Act. 
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Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.C.. August 13, 1969. 

Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chadrman, Committee on Labor a/nd Public Welfare, 

U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mb. Chairman : This will respond to your request for a report from the 
Veterans Administration on S. 1088, 91st Congress, a bill “To amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide employment and relocation assistance for vet- 
erans.’’ 

The purpose of the bill is to assist veterans who desire meaningful employ- 
ment to obtain jobs which require skills learned by them while serving in the 
Armed Forces, and to provide the financial assistance necessary to relocate such 
veterans in areas where such jobs are available. 

The bill would amend part III of title 38, United States Code, by adding at 
the end thereof a new chapter 42 entitled “Veterans’ Employment and Relocation 
Assistance.’’ The benefits provided by the bill would be available to veterans 
eligible for education and training benefits under chapter 34 of title 38, United 
States Code. It would require the Secretary of Labor to establish a Veterans’ 
Employment and Relocation Assistance Center within the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the Bureau of Employment Security of the Dejmrtment of 
Labor. This center would collect and compile information about employment and 
training opportunities on a national basis. It would also require the Secretary 
of Defense to compile monthly a list of persons who are to be discharged, to- 
gether with the location of their home of record and the special education, 
training, and skills which the person being discharged from the service may 
possess. The bill would seek to establish a mechanism whereby the skills of the 
person being discharged from service would be matched with existing employ- 
ment and training opportunities available on a nation-wide basis. 

S. 1088 envisions matching discharged eligible veterans’ skills with employ- 
ment and training opportunities nearest their homes; however, mobility, where 
necessary, would be provided veterans through a system of financial assistance. 
The bill makes provision for the Veterans Administration to pay in advance the 
reasonable travel exijenSes of each veteran for whom the United States' Employ- 
ment Service has arranged a job interview at a place other than Ms home area. 
If the veteran accepts an emplojrment or training opportunity in an area away 
from Ms home area, the Administrator is authorized to pay a reasonable moving 
allowance to include travel expense for the veteran and his family, moving 
expense for his personal effects and household goods, and reasonable expense for 
temporary lodging for not more than a two-week i>eriod while seeking lodging 
at the new location. 

The Department of Labor which would be most affected by this proposed leg- 
islation has stated that its experience shows there are two types of returning 
veterans insofair as employment needs are concerned. The first type would in- 
clude a limited number of veterans who are “job ready” or fully comi>etitive in 
the job m'arket possessing skills and training that are in demand. However, the 
second type of returning veterans, comprising the great majority, have not yet 
realized their full employment potentials and need intensive counseling, testing, 
and training to prepare them for job referrals that are not “dead end” but offer 
the opportuMty for upward progress. Our experience, thus far, indicates that 
more often than not service-acquired skills are not the ones that utilize the full 
potential of the individual concerned. 

The Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 and the new programs sub- 
sequently added which are administered by the Veterans Administration are 
designed to provide the additional training wMch will develop the veteran’s 
maximum potential. In connection with the implementation of these programs 
a comprehensive nation-wide effort to establish United States Veterans Assist- 
ance rienters has been initiated and completed. The mission of tMs program is 
to provide recently separated veterans with an integrated Federal and other 
agency assistance program to enable veterans to attain the Mghest possible edu- 
cational acMevement and a rapid social and economic readjustment to civilian 
life. The Centers are staffed by employees of the Veterans Administration and, 
in addition, some of them have representatives from the Department of Labor and 
the United States Civil Service Commission participating on a full-time and/or 
l>art-time baSis. Where multi-agency staflSng is not feasible, personalized referral 
systems 'are in effect Other pertinent Federal agencies are available for assist- 
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ance as needed. State and city agencies and .local civic groups interested in 
veterans’ pro^ams may also participate. These Veterans Assistance Centers 
include in th,eir service assistance to veterans in obtaining suitable employment 
on a regional basis. 

The Department of Defense is now engaged in detailed planning for the estab- 
lishment of a computer facility to record the skills and employment interests of 
retiring military personnel. This information would be available to interested em- 
ployers in both the public and private sectors. We are advised that this project 
is being coordinated with the Department of Labor and has the potential for ex- 
pansion to include all separatees. This, in effect, would accomplish the skill-job 
banks as envisioned in S. 1088. 

The principal thrust of the bill is to establish a new organization within the De- 
partment of Labor and to charge it with the administration of certain concepts as 
outlined above. The roles of the Veterans Administration are to determine who 
is an eligible veteran, to provide financial assistance to enable veterans to travel 
to intei’views arranged by the Employment Service, and to pay the relocation ex- 
pense of veterans who move as a result of the efforts by the Employment Service. 

The subject of providing an effective means to assist returning servicemen in 
readjusting to civilian life is not only one of the most important items in the 
veterans’ benefits structure, but, at this time, is crucial to the welfare of our 
country. This is a matter of great concern to the President. On June 5 when he an- 
nounced that he was nominating me to be Administrator of Veterans Affairs, he 
also announced that he was appointing the President’s Committee on the Vietnam 
Veteran. I was designated Chairman. The other members named were the Sec- 
retaries of Defense, Labor, and Health, Education and Welfare, the Postmaster 
General, the Director of the Office of ^onomic Opportunity, and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission. The President gave the Committee specific orders 
to study the G.I. educational assistance program to find new ways to motivate 
Vietnam veterans so that they can come back and be competitive with their con- 
temporaries who did not serve in the Armed Forces. 

Certainly , the matter of assisting veterans who desire meaningful employment 
^ obtain jobs which require skills learned by them while serving in the Armed 
Forces will be included in the study to be conducted by the President’s Commit- 
tee on the Vietnam Veteran. Since the major portion of S. 1088 would be under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Labor, it is appropriate that the Secretary 
of Labor serves on that Committee. Accordingly, I recommend that your Com- 
mittee defer consideration of S. 1088 until the President’s Committee has had an 
opportunity to make ite study and submit its recommendations. 

W^e are unable to estunate the cost to the Government of the proinosal because 
^ the absence of usable data regarding the cost of the proposed activities of the 
Departments of Labor and Defense, ard the uncertainty as to the number of 
such employment and training interviews and relocations that may occur. It ap- 
pears probable that the cost would be substantial. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this report 
to your Committee. 

Sincerely, 

F. B. Rhodes, 

Deputy Administrator 

(For and in the absence of Donald E. Johnson, Administrator) . 



Executive Office of the Pbesident, 

Bureau of the Budget, 

„ „ ,, Washington, D.O., August IS, 1969. 

Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
U.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mb. Chairman : This is in response to your requests of February 24, 

views of the Bureau of the Budget on four 
bills These bills are S. 1088, “To amend title 38, United States Code, to provide 
employment and relocation assistance for veterans,’’ S. 2506, “To reduce the 
number of semester hours that a veteran must carry at an institutional under- 
graduate course offered by a college or university in order to qualify for full- 
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time beneflts under chapter 34 of Htle 38 /tote (and^ 

amendment), S. 2668, “To amend chapter 34 of title 38, United btates 
to provide additional education and training assistance to veterans and ^ pr^ 
vide for a predischarge education program,” and S. 2700. To 
3 of title 38, United States Code, in order to provide for a veterans outreach 
services program in the Veterans Administration to assist eligible veteran^ 
especially those recently separated, in applying for and obtaining benefits and 
services to which they are entitled, and education, training, and employment, and 

Ad^SSSator of Veterans Affairs has already testified before your Com- 
mittee. In his statement, the Administrator indicated with res^t to S. 1^ 
S. 2668. and S. 2700 that these bills were intimately related to the study wmch 
tlie President asked his Committee on the Vietnam Voteran to undertake. T^^ 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower also made this point in his testimony 
before your Committee concerning S. 1088. In view of this we rwommend that 
your Committee defer action on S. 1088, S. 2668 and S. 2700 until the President s 
Committee has completed the study and the President has had an opportunity to 

review it and make appropriate recommendations. j-4. 

S. 2506 would reduce from 14 to 12 the minimum number of credit hours that 
a veteran must carry as an undergraduate in an institution of higher education 
in order to qualify for full-time veterans educational assistance. The pressed 
amendment to S. 2506 would leave the current full-time definition of 14 hours 
unchanged, but would authorize the Veterans Administration to P^y full-time 
benefits if a different minimum is certified by a college or university as a full- 
time course. . . 1 . 1 .^ j 

The Veterans Administration has indicated it has no objection to the propose 
amendment to S. 2506, but that it should be extended to veterans’ dependente 
as well We concur in the Veterans Administration’s comments and have no ob- 
jection to the enactment of S. 2506 if amended as suggested by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Sincerely yours, , „ « 

WiLFBED H. Rommel, 

Assistant Director for Legislati/ve Reference. 



General Counsel of the Db^partmbnt op Defense;, 

Washington, D.O., August 18, 1969. 

Hon. Ralph W. Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : Reference is made to your request to the Secretary 
Defense for the veiws of the Department of Defense with respect to S. 1088, 91st 
Congress, a bill “To amend title 38, United States Code, to provide employment 
and relocation assistance for veterans.” 

The title of the bill states its purpose. . 

The Committee on the Vietnam Veteran set up by the President, und^ the 
chairmanship of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs and including the Swre- 
tary of Defense, Secretary of Labor, Secretary of Health, Educatj-,n and Welfare, 
the -Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, has as its responsibility a report to the Prudent on 
the present stage of benefits for returning veterans and recommendations on 
how these provisions can be improved or redirected.”. 

The President’s Committee has been reviewing a variety of proposals to assist 
Vietnam veterans and best meet their needs and those of our nation. The problem 
faced by the Committee is the careful evaluation, selection and development from 
among the many proposals before it, those items which best fit into an integrated 
program which can most effectively accomplish this task. ^ - 

In view of the foregoing, the Department of Defense recommends Hiat action 
on S. 1088 be deferred pending the preparation of a report by the President s 
Committee and the development of the Administration’s recommendations after 

^^^r^Bureau o^he Budget advises that, from the standpoint of the Admnistre- 
tion’s program, there is no objection to the presentation of this report for the 
consideration of the Committee. 

Sincerely, Niederlehner, 

Acting General Counsel, 
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91sx CONGEESS 
Isx Session 



S.2506 



IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 



June 30, 1969 , 

Mr. Ckanston introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 



A BILL 



To reduce the nimiber of semester hours that a veteran must 
cany at an institutional undergraduate course offered by a' 
college or university in order to qualify for full-time benefits 
under chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Eepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That section 1684(a) (3) of title 38, United States Code, 

4 is amended by striking out “fourteen” and inserting in lieu 

5 thereof “twelve”. 
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91st CONGRESS 
1st Session 



S.2506 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

July 24,1969 

Referred to the Comniiltee on Labor and Public Welfare and ordered to be 

printed 



AMENDMENT 

Intended to be proposed by Mr. Cranston to S. 2506, a bill to 
reduce the number of semester hours that a veteran must 
I caiTy at an institutional undergraduate course offered by a 

I college or university in order to qualify for full-time benefits 

^ under chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, viz: 

1 On page 1, beginning on line 4, strike out all that follows 

2 after the word “amended” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 

3 lowing: ‘1)y inserting immediately before the period at the 

4 end thereof the following: except that where such college 

5 or university certifies, upon the request of the Administrator, 

6 that full-time tuition is charged to all undergraduate students 

I 7 carrying a minimum of less than fourteen semester hours or 

. 

8 its equivalent, then such certified minimum shall he consid- 

9 ered a full-time course’ 

Amdt. No. 105 
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Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.C., August 13, 1969. 

Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This will respond to your request for a report by the 
Veterans Administration on S. 2506, 91st Congress, a bill “To reduce the number 
of semester hours that a veteran must carry at an institutional undergraduate 
course offered by a college or university in order to qualify for full-time benefits, 
under chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code.” , . ^ „„ tt -i. i 

S. 2506, as introduced, would amend section 1684(a) (3) of title 38, Imited 
States Code, to reduce from 14 to 12 the minimum number of semester hours 
that a veteran must carry in a higher education undergraduate course in ordM 
to qualify for full-time educational assistance benefits under chapter 34 of title 
We have also been requested to comment on an amendment (No. 105) to S. 2o06, 
in the form of a substitute, which would amend section 1684(a) (3) of title 38, 
United States Code, by inserting immediately before the period at the end 
thereof the following language: except where such college or university 

certifies that a minimum of less than fourteen semester hours or its equivalent 
constitutes a full-time institutional undergraduate cour.se offered by such college 
or university and requires full-time tuition payment for all students similarly 
circumstanced, then such certified minimum shall be considered a full-time 

course.” , ^ , , . , , 

The effect of the amendment would be to leave the present 14-hour standard 
unchanged, but permit an exception, allowing the Veterans Administration to 
pay full-time benefits on the different minimum certified by the college or uni- 
versity ns a full-time course. We will comment on both the original bill and 
the substitute amendment. . , 

Historically, Congress, in enacting the World War II G.I. bill (Public Law 
346, 78th Congress), did not set any standard for the measurement of a full- 
time institutional undergraduate course. The Veterans Administration, in Felv 
ruary, 1945, issued VA Instruction No. 2, determining administratively that 12 
semester hours would be considered as the minimum course load to qualify for 
payment of full-time Veterans Administration educational benefits. This meas- 
urement question was examined carefully by the Congress when the Korean 
conflict G.I. bill was considered. It was determined that a measurement of 14 
semester hours was fair and equitable and this figure was adopted when the 
Korean G.I. bill was enacted into law (Public Law 550, 82nd Congress). This 
14-hour figure has remained unchanged since that time. 

It is pertinent to point out here that a World War II veteran could earn as 
much as 48 months of educational assistance entitlement. With the establishment 
of 12 semester hours to qualify for payment of full benefit, the veteran who took 
this lighter scholastic load not only received maximum payment over a longer 
lieriod of time, but was able to engage in employment while in pursuit of his 
degree. On the other hand. Congress, in the enactment of the Korean and sub- 
sequent G.I. bills, has provided for a maximum of 36 months of educational 
assistance entitlement. The 36 months maximum was not provided by coincidence, 
but through careful consideration of the experience gained under the World 
War II G.I. bill. 

The majority of colleges operating on a semester credit hour basis require 
120 credit hours of undergraduate work in order to earn a degree. To attain the 
degree within four academic years would require a student to take an average 
of 15 credit hours per semester. However, the elapsed time spent in classroom 
attendance will Approximate slightly less than three full chronological years 
or under thirty-six months. A veteran, who consistently carried the minimum 
14 hours per semester, would receive full educational allowances, but would lack 
the requisite credit hours for graduation at the end of four academic years. Be- 
cause of the provisions of section 1661(b) of title 38, United States Code, the 
veteran would still have sufficient remaining entitlement to qualify for the ex- 
tended benefits under that section, and thus he would be assured of continued 
educational assistance through the final semester. 

It is estimated that enactment of S. 2606, as originally introduced, would result 
in an additional, first-year cost of $1,801,000 and a total 6-year cost of $7,176,000. 
This estimate assumes although the bill does not mention it, commensurate re- 
duction of hours in part-time training. A detailed estimate and discussion of 
these estimated additional costs is set out in the enclosed tables. 
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Notwithstanding the historical development as noted above, we recognize that 
the current educational climate across the nation has been taking a dynamic 
turn in resi>onse to the recognition of technological and sociological changes. As a 
result, the four-year collegiate program of the past no longer meets the edu- 
cational needs of the undergraduate student of today. For this reason, more 
flexible programs of education are being structured. Although 15 semester hours, 
or its equivalent, may still be considered a normal course load and pursuit at 
this level for four academic years will earn an undergraduate student a degree, 
this standard is not followed by many institutions in the measurement of a 
full-time student. This classification today is often linked to assessment of tuition 
and fees. This results in requiring full payment of tuition and fees even though 
the student is enrolled for less than a normal 15 semester hour load. Many 
institutions today have established 12 semester hours as the demarcation line 
between full-time and part-time students. This 12-hour standard of measurement 
has been occasioned by reporting requirements established by other Federal 
agencies such as the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and Selective 
Service, whereby full-time students are counted as those carrying at least 75% 
of a normal student-hour load (15 semester hours). Therefore, the current 
Veterans Administration standard of 14 semester hours bears re-examination in 
light of these changes. 

The concept of the number of minimum hours required to consider a student 
to be in full-fime attendance is, we believe, properly a province of the colleges 
and universities and not the Veterans Administration. Where these institutions, 
after due deliberation of all facets involved, have set their standards. Veterans 
Administration educational assistance allowances should be accorded to the 
Veterans commensurate with the institutions’ certified level of course pursuit. 
A revision of the Veterans Administration standard for measurement of course 
pursuit can prove beneficial to the veterans. 

This would permit them, when beginning their college education, to receive 
full Veterans Administration allowances, altliough their enrollments could be 
for less than the current 14 semester hours. Thus, they can be granted additional 
time which will greatly aid in the process of their adjusting to this new and 
different educational environment It could be expected that this would reduce 
the academic mortality rate for veterans in their freshman yeur. Furthermore, 
this would permit veterans at any time, where the institutions so permit, to 
reduce their course load, when such is found necessary, and still be assured of 
full-time support. It can also be expected that some veterans >vill be able to be 
gainfully employed and thus provide additional financial support for their 
education. We believe that the veteran returning to educational pursuits will 
fully exercise his maturity and will not abuse a privilege so granted and waste- 
fully expend his entitlement. 

We believe that the language of the substitute under which a college or 
university would certify that a minimum of les.s than 14 .semester hours con- 
stitutes a full-time undergraduate course requiring full-time tuition payment 
by all students, will serve as a greater safeguard against abuse, and would 
therefore be preferable to the language of the original bill. For the foregoing 
reasons, we would have no objection to the favorable consideration of the 
amended bill by your Committee. 

Since the amended bill is directed only to the definition of full-time training, 
the estimated first-year cost would be $625,000, and the first 5-year cost would 
total $3.6 million, as detailed in paragraph 1 of the enclosure. 

We would suggest, if favorable action is taken on the amended bill, that the 
Connnlttee, at the same time, give consideration to a similar provision applying 
to the dependents of veterans. This could be accomplished through an amend- 
ment to section 1733(a) (3) of title 38. With respect to those veterans 
pursuing vocational rehabilitation training, no legislative action would be 
nece.ssnry to grant similar benefits to them since the Administrator, under 
section 1504(d) of title 38, United State.s Code, already has the authority to 
define full-time and part-time training. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from 
the standiwlnt of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this 
report to your Committee. 

Sincerely, 



F. B. Rhodes, 

Deputy Administrator, 

(For and in the absence of 
Donald E. Johnson, Administrator). 
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Cost Estimate, S. 2506, 91st Congress, as Introduced 

1. The number of veterans that would be affected in full-time training at 
current rates is as follows : 





Three-quarter time to full-time training 


Fiscal year 




Trainees 

affected 


Estimate of 
increased cost of 
direct benefits 


1970 _ 




22, 000 


$625, 000 
694 000 

763.000 

755.000 

767.000 


1971 




22,400 


1972 




24,800 


1973 




25, 500 


1974 




25,900 








3,604, 000 










2. The bill does not mention 
training. If this was intended, 
be included : 


commensurate reduction 
the following additional 


of hours in part-time 
cost estimates would 






Half-time to three-quarter time 
training 






Trainees 

affected 


Estimate of 
Increased cost 
of direct benefits 


Fiscal year: 

1970 

J9'l 




15,500 


$483,000 

511.000 

541.000 


19/3 






556, 000 


1974 






564,000 



5-year total. 



2,655,000 



Less than half-time to half-time 
training 



Trainees 

affected 



Estimate of 
Increased cost 
of direct benefits 



Is?? 7,400 

8.20° 

5-year total 



$166,000 

176.000 
187 COO 

192. 000 
196 000 



917,000 
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w^i trainees affected and estimated costs if part-time as 

well as full-time training hours are reduced is as follows : 





All undergraduate training 




Undergraduate 

trainees 

affected 


Estimate of 
increased cost 
of direct 
benefits 


Fiscal year: 

1970 




$1,301,000 

1.381.000 

1.464.000 

1.503.000 

1.527.000 

7.176.000 


1973 

1974 

5-year total 





iiiSt S°ntfrn^ISf fn® provide for the cost of additional trainees who 

niigiit be attracted to training because of the decrease in hours nnr if 

provide for an increase that might occur from trainees who misht train fnr 

SEjecUvr^ befo.TSinrth“if 
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91st CONGRESS 
1st Session 



S.2668 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

July 18,1969 

Mr. Cranston (for himself, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Schweiker, 
and Mr. Yarborough) introduced the following bill; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 



A BILL 

To amend chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
additional education and training assistance to veterans and 
to provide for a predischarge education program. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That — 

4 (a) section 1678 (a) of title 38, United States 

5 Code, is amended — 

6 (1) striking out “or* at the end of clause 

7 ( 1 ); 

8 (2) by striking out “secondary school” in 
II 
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1 clause (2) , and inserting in lieu thereof “education 

2 or” ; and 

3 (3) l>y adding “or” at the end of clause (2)- 

4 (b) section 1678(c) of title 38, United States 

5 Code, is amended to read as follows : 

6 “ (c) In the case of any eligible veteran who is enrolled 

7 in and pursuing a course of education or training at an educa- 

8 tional institution and who, because of a deficiency in his edu- 

9 cation or training, needs one or more refresher courses, coun- 

10 seling, tutorial, or remedial assistance, or some other form 

11 of special supplementary assistance in order to successfully 

12 pursue such program, the Administrator shall pay the educa- 

13 tional institution concerned for providing such veteran with 

14 the special assistance required. The amounts which may be 

15 paid to any educational institution for special assistance pro- 

16 vided any veteran under this subsection and the terms and 

17 conditions under which such assistance may be provided any 

18 veteran shall be prescribed in regulations issued by the Ad- 

19 ministmtor after consultation with the Oommissioner of 

20 Education.” 

21 (c) Section 1678 of such title is further amended by 

22 adding at the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

23 “(d) The educational assistance allowance authorized j 

I 

24 by subsection (b) of this section and the amount paid to 
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1 any educational institution under subsection (c) of this sec- 

2 tion shall be paid without charge to any period of entitlement 

3 the veterans may have earned pursuant to section 1661 (a) 

4 of this title.” 

5 Sec. 2. Section 1684 (a) of title 38, United States Code, 

6 is amended by adding the following immediately below 

7 clause (3) : “Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (3), 

8 a veteran shall be considered to be pursuing a full-time 

9 course at a junior college, college, or university if he is 

10 carrying a total of fourteen or more semester hours, or the 

11 equivalent thereof, and if (A) credit is granted toward a 

12 standard college degree for not less than half the number of 

13 those hours, (B) the veteran is carrying one or more courses 

14 which are not paid for pursuant to section 1678(c) of this 

15 title and for which no credit is granted toward such a degree 
1® but he is required to take such course or courses because of a 
17 deficiency in his education, and (C) the number of such 
13 hours for which no credit is giunted, when added to the'num- 

19 her for which credit is granted, equals not less than fourteen 

20 semester hours, or the equivalent thereof.” 

21 Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, ' 

22 is amended by adding at the end thereof a new subchapter 

23 V as follows: 
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1 “SUBGHAPTER V— PeEDISCHAEGE EDUCATIONAL 

2 Peogeam " 

3 “§1691. Purpose 

4 “The purpose of this subchapter is to assist veterans to 

5 prepare for their further education or training or for a voca- j j 

6 tion by providing them with a program of education or 

7 training prior to their discharge from active duty with the '■ 

if ' 

8 Armed Forces. The progi*am provided for under this sub- i 

9 chapter shall be known as the predischarge educational pro- 

10 gram (Prep) . 

11 “§1692. Definition 

j 

12 “For the pui’poses of this subchapter, the tema ‘eligible i 

13 person’ means any person serving on active duty with the | 

I 

Aimed Forces who ( 1 ) has served on active duty not less | 

15 than one full year, and (2) has twelve months or less active 

10 duty seiwice remaining prior to the time he is expected to be : 

1"^ discharged or released from active duty, as certified to the 

t j • 

1^ Administrator by the Secretary concerned. I 

19 “§ 1693. Predischarge educational program 

20 “ (a) The Administrator under such regulations as he 

21 shall presciibe jointly with the Secretary of Defense and the | 

22 Commissioner of Education, shall pay the education and t | 

: ! 

23 training expenses (including the cost of determining suit- I 

24 ability for enrollment, job placement, and career guidance, ; 

25 and books and supplies furnished to the eligible person by the i 
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1 institution) for any eligible person who enrolls in and pur- 

2 sues a course of education or training offered by an educa- 

3 tional institution if such course of education or training is 

4 required for or preparatoiy to any program of education or 

5 tiuming or any vocation such eligible person intends to pur- 

6 sue after his discharge or release from active duty with the 

7 Aimed Forces. 

8 *‘(b) The Administrator shall in no event pay more 

9 than $150 per month for any course of education or training 

10 pursued by any eligible person. 

11 “(c) The cost of any education or training course paid 

12 for by the Administrator under this subchapter shall be paid 

13 directly to the educational institution furnishing such course. 

14 “(d) In no event shall education or training expenses 

15 be provided to any eligible person for any period in excess 

16 of twelve months. 

17 “§ 1694. Approved educational courses and institutions 

18 “The Administrator shall pay the expenses of a course 

19 of education or training pursued by an eligible person under 

20 this subchapter only if such course and the educational in- 

21 stitution providing such course have been approved, with- 

22 out regard to section 1675, by ‘the Administrator in ac- 

23 cordance with regulations issued jointly by the Administra- 

24 tor, the Secretary of Defense, and the Commissioner of Edu- 
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1 cation. The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment 

2 of an eligible person in any type of course under this sub- 

3 chapter if enrollment therein would be required to be disap- 

4 proved for an eligible veteran under subsections (a), (b) , 

5 and (c) of section 1673 of this title. 

6 **§ 1695. Educational and vocational guidance 

7 “The Administrator shall be responsible for arranging for 

8 and coordinating educational and vocational guidance and 

9 job placement assistance to persons eligible for education and 

10 training under this subchapter. 

11 “§ 1696. Effect on educational entitlement and benefits 

12 “ (a) The educational or training assistance authorized 

13 under this subchapter shall be paid without charge to any 

14 period of entitlement an eligible person may earn pursuant 

15 to section 1661 (a) of this title. 

10 “ (b) No person shall be eligible to receive educational 

1*^ benefits under this subchapter for any period for which he 
10 is receiving an educational assistance allowance under sub- 
10 chapter IV of this chapter.” 

29 (b) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 34 
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1 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 

2 end thereof the following: 

I “SUBCHAPTEK V— PbEDISCHAKOE EDUCATIONAL PrOORAM 

“1691. Purpose. 

“1692. Definition. 

“1693. Predischarge educational program. 

“1694. Approved educational courses and institutions. 

“1695. Educational and vocational guidance. 

“1696. Effect on educational entitlement and benefits.” 

I 3 Seo. 4. Section 1681 (a) of title 38, United States Code, 

4 is amended by inserting “(except siibchapter V)” immedi- 

5 ately after “this chapter.” 
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VETE31ANS’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.O., August 12, 1969. 

Hon. Balph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman" : This will respond to your request for a report 1 y the 
Veterans Administration on S. 2668, 01st Congress, a bill “To amend chapter 
34 of title 38, United States Code, to provide additional education and training 
assistance to veterans and to provide for a predischarge education program.” 

^ S. 2668 has as its purpose the providing of special educational and training 
aid for both veterans and servicemen with its primary aim to aiding of those 
persons from disadvantaged backgrounds who have educational deficiencies 
restricting their pursuit of vocational training or higher education. 

Section 1 of the bill would amend section 1678 of title 38, United States Code, 
to allow veterans needing refresher or deficiency courses to take them at an 
appropriate institution such as a junior college or university offering college 
preparatory aid. It would also provide that in cases where veterans need such 
refresher or deficiency courses that the Veterans Administration would pay 
directly to such institutions the costs of providing such assistance to the.se 
veterans. Payments would be made pursuant to regulations which are to be 
prescribed by the Administrator of Veterans Affairs after consultation with the 
Commissioner of Education. These payments are to be made without charge 
against any entitlement the veteran may earn pursuant to section 1661(a) of 
title 38. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 1684(a) of title 38 to allow the counting 
of noncredit deficiency courses toward a determination of the number of semester 
hours required for full-time Veterans Administration benefits. This provision, 
however, would not apply to any noncredit courses being paid for directly by 
the Veterans Administration under section 1 of the bill. 

Section 3 of the bill adds a new subchapter V to chapter 34 of title 38 to set 
up a new predischarge educational program for servicemen. Under this proposal, 
the Veterans Administration would be authorized to pay directly to an educa- 
tional institution an amount not to exceed, $150 per month per individual to cover 
the expenses of providing educational assistance to certain servicemen. To be 
eligible, the serviceman must have served in the Armed Forces for at least one 
year and also must be eligible for discharge within 12 months. The benefit would 
be granted only where the course of education or training the serviceman wishes 
to take is one which is preparatory to a program of education or training he 
intends to pursue subsequent to his discharge. The courses and institutions 
would be subject to approval under regulations prescribed jointly by the Admin- 
istrator, the Secretary of Defense and the Commissioner of Education. The 
courses would also be subject to disapproval by the Administrator under the 
authority contained in section 1673 of title 38 which pertains to avocational, 
recreational and similar types of courses. Tlie benefits granted by this section 
of the bill would not be charged against any entitlement the individual earns 
under >section 1661(a) of title 38. In addition, these benefits would not be payable 
where a serviceman is already receiving an educational assistance allowance 
under any other provisions of the GI bill. 

Section 4 of the bill merely inserts a technical change in section 1681(a) 
of title 38 to refiect the exception on educational assistance allowance computa- 
tion set forth in section 3 of the bill. 

We do not have a basis for making a firm estimate of the numbers of persons 
who might utilize the additional benefits which would be provided by this bill, 
or the cost of administering such benefits. However, for purposes of considering 
the possible impact of the several separate benefits proposed, we offer the follow- 
ing estimates : 

(a) The rates of cost for eacli 1000 trainee years (12 months continuous 
training for one individual) for the additional trainees who might be at- 
tracted by the proposed benefits, are as follows : 

(1) For predischarge educational program trainees, the direct bene- 
fits cost is likely to approximate the maximum allowed, or $1.8 million 
per 1000 trainee years. 

(2) For other additional trainees, the direct benefits cost, based upon 
current education allowance rates, is lilcely to approximate $1.6 million 
per 1000 trainee years. Of course this amount would be increased by 
any increase made in the current allowance rates. 
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(&) In addition to the usual administrative costs for the additional 
trainees, there would be the added cost of "^'Sotiatmg rates of w 
which the Veterans Administration would make to participating PBEP 
schools and to schools which provide the additional benefits to be made avaU- 
able to disadvantaged trainees. It is likely that this administrative cost would 
be at least $80,000 per 1000 trainee years. 

It^ my view that this bill would establish new and novel programs which 
would require coordination among several agencies. While the purpose is ex- 
tremely worthwhile, the actual mechanics of the measure will require further 

study, both as to the effects and workability. , ^ 

In my testimony before the Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs of your Com- 
mittee on June 24, 1969, I discussed the President’s concern regarding this 
important problem of providing an effective means to assist returning servicemen 
in waSusting to civilian life and the fact that this subject would be one of the 
major matters to be considered by the President’s Committee on the lietnam 
Veteran. Our Committee is striving to complete its study Prepare a report 
In as short a time as possible. I can assure you that the provisions of this bill 
will receive careful attention by the President’s Committee. „ 

For the foregoing reasons, I recommend that your Committee defer consider- 
ation of S. 2668 until the President’s Committee has completed its study and 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this report 
to your Committee. 

Sincerely, Donat-d E. Johnson, 

Adminisrator. 



Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Executive Office of the President, 

Washington, D.O., August IS, 1969. 



Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and PuVlto Welfare, 

V.8. Seriate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : Thank you for requesting our views on S. 2668, which is 
designed to provide additional educational and training assistance to veterans 
and to provide for a predischarge education program, and on S. 2700, which would 

provide for a veterans outreach services program. 

The Oflice of Economic Opportunity Is sympathetic to the purpose of these 
proposals to assist returning veterans, particularly those from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, to make a satisfactory readjustment to civilian life. However, we 
do not believe that the enactment of legislation on this subject at the present 
time would be advisable. As you know, the President, on June 6, 1969, appoints 
a committee (known as the President’s Committee on the Vietnam » eteran) to 
make a general study of returning veterans, with emphasis on those coming from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Tiie purpose of this study is to determine what as- 
sistance the veterans of our Armed Services are receiving and what furtliM as- 
sistance they may need. This committee, which includes the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity as one of its members, has not yet completed its study, 
although it is endeavoring to do so as soon as possible and to submit a compre- 
hensive report to the President. In the course of its deliberations, you may be as- 
sured that the committee will give full consideration to both of the proposals on 
which we have been requested to comment. , • 

Until such time as the President’s Committee has completed the task the Presi- 
dent has assigned to It, it is our recommendation that consideration of legislation 
such as is proposed in S. 2668 and S. 2700 be deferred. . . , . 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the presentation 
of this report to the Congress from the standpoint of the President’s program. 

Sincerely, 



Robert Perrin, 
Acting Deputy Director. 
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OlsT CONGRESS 
1st Session 



S.2700 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

JijIjT 24,i969 

Mr. Cranston (for himself} Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Sohwbiker, 
and Mr. Yarborough) introduced the following bill; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 



, A BILL 

! To amend cliapter 3 of title 38, United States Code, in order to 

i provide for a veterans outreach services program in the 

Veterans’ Administration to assist eligible veterans, es- 
I pecially those recently separated, in applying for and obtain- 

ing benefits and services to which they are entitled, and 
education, training, and employment, and for other purposes. 

i 1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Bepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

I I 

j‘ I 3 That chapter 3 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by 

f 1 " 4 adding at the end thereof a new subchapter: 
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2 

1 “SuBCiiArTER IV— Veterans Outreach Services 

2 PllOGRAlM 

3 “§240. Purpose; definition 

4 “ (a) The Congress of the United States declares that 

5 the outreach services program authorized by this subchapter 

6 is for the pui’pose of insuring that all veterans, especially 

7 those who are recently separated and those who are eligible 

8 for readjustment or other benefits and services under laws 

9 administered by the Veteran’s Administfation and under 

10 other governmental j>rograms receive personalized educa- 

11 tional, vocational, social services, and job placement assist- 

12 ance with respect to their entitlement to those benefits and 

13 services in order to aid them in applying for and obtaining 
Id such benefits and services and further education and training 
1^ or emplo 5 uneiit and, in the, case of vetemns, achieving a 

10 rapid social and economic readjustment to civilian life and 
I'i^ a higher standard of living for them and their dependents. 
10 The Congress further declares that the outreach services 

19 program authorized by this subchapter is for the pui’pose of 

20 charging the Veterans’ Administration with the alfinnative 

21 duty of seeking out eligible veterans and providing them 

22 such necessary assistance in, to the maximum extent pos- 

23 sible, one integrated Federal and other agency program 

24 through personnel who will be able to communicate with 

25 and provide such assistance to the veteran concerned in the 
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1 most effective and meaningful manner and with the greatest 

2 emphasis upon personal contact. 

3 “ (b) For the purposes of this subchapter, the term 

4 ‘other governmental programs’ sliall include all programs 

5 under State or local laws as well as all programs under Fed- 
g eral law other than those authorized by this title. 

7 “§ 241. Veterans assistance centers and outreach services 
g “ (a) The Administrator shall establish and maintain vet- 
9 erans assistance centers at such places throughout the United 

10 States, its territories. Commonwealths, and possessions, as he 

11 detennines to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 

12 subchapter, with due regard for the geographic distribution 

13 of recently separated veterans and the special needs of edu- 

14 cationally disadvantaged veterans and for providing appro- 

15 i>riato outreach services in less populated areas. 

16 (b) Veterans assistance centers shall seek especially to 

17 provide the outreach services to educationally disadvantaged 

18 veterans and shall, to the maximum practicable extent, be 

19 located in communities where large numbers of those vet- 

20 erans reside rather than in Federal or other business-district 

21 office buildings. 

22 “ (c) Special efforts shall bo made to employ at veterans 

23 assistance centers veterans who themselves reside in the com- 

24 munity served or similar communities and, where possible, 

25 who themselves have received assistance. from such centers. 
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4 

1 Personnel assigned to such centers shall be selected with 

2 major regard to their ability to communicate with and pro- 

3 vide the outreach services authorized in this subchapter di- 

4 rectly to educationally disadvantaged veterans in the most 

5 elTectivc and meaningful manner. 

6 “ (d) In carrying out the purposes of this subchapter, 

7 the Administrator shall provide all eligible veterans and eli- 

8 gible dependents outreach services, including but not limited 

9 to — 

10 “(1) distributing full information regarding all 

11 benefits and services to which they may be entitled 

12 under laws administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 

13 tion and to which they are entitled under other govern- 

14 mental programs; 

15 (2) arranging for and conducting, to the maximum 

16 extent possible, person-to-person interviews to explain 

17 the above benefits and services and to plan an individual 

18 program of education, training, or employment as may 

19 be best suited, in the case of a veteran, for rapid social 

20 and economic readjustment to civilian life, to the eligible 

21 veteran or eligible dependent concerned; 

22 “(3) providing job and other appropriate referrals 

23 and job placement assistance when appropriate; 
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5 

1 ‘‘(4) providing social and other special services 

2 necessary to aid them in obtaining maximum assistance 

3 from the benefits and services to which they are entitled; 

4 “ (5) providing aid and assistance in the prepara- 

5 tion and presentation of claims under this title and in 

6 connection with any other governmental program; and 

7 “ (6) maintaining full records of the outreach serv- 

8 ices offered and conducting perodic followups to deter- 

9 mine the success of this assistance. 

10 “ (e) To the maximum extent possible, the Administra- 

11 tor shall initiate the provision of the outreach services aii- 

12 thorized in this subchapter to servicemen prior to discharge 

13 at military installations, especially those overseas, pursuant 

14 to the authority of section 231 of this title. 

15 “§ 242. Coordination with Federal and other agencies 

16 “In carrying out the purposes of this subchapter, the 

17 Administrator shall — 

18 “(1) utilize the facilities and services of any other 

19 Federal department or agency pursuant to proper agree- 

20 ment with the Federal department or agency concenied; 

21 ^*(2) cooperate with and use the services of any 

22 State or local governmental agency or recognized na- 
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V 

1 (3) where appropriate, make referrals to any Fed- 

2 eral department or agency or State or local governmental 

3 unit or recognized national or other organization ; 

4 “(4) at his discretion, make payment to cover the 

5 cost of services either in advance or by way of reimburse- 

6 ment as may be provided by agreement with any such 

7 Federal department or agency. State or local govern- 

8 mental unit or other organization; 

9 “ (5) at his discretion, furnish available space and 

10 office facilities for the use of authorized representatives of 

11 such governmental unit or other organization providing 

12 services under contract or agreement; and 

13 “ (6) conduct studies, in consultation and coordina- 

14 tion with the Department of Health, Education, and 

15 Welfare, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Depart- 

16 ment of Defense, the Department of Labor, the Depart- 

17 jment of Housing and Urban Development, and the 

18 Urban Affairs Council, to detennine the most effective 

19 program design to carry out the purposes of this sub- 

20 chapter with respect to locating educationally disad- 

21 vantaged veterans and assisting and motivating them to 

22 pursue education and training under this title. 

23 “§243. Reports to Congress 

24 “The Administrator shall submit to the Congress not 

25 later than September 1 and March 1 each year a report on 
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1 the activities carried out under this suhehapter, each report 

2 to include (1) an appraisal of the effectiveness of the pro- 

3 gi'ams authorized herein and the degree of cooperation from 

4 other Federal departments, agencies, other governmental 

5 programs, and service organizations, with particular refer- 

6 ence to sections 241(d) (6) and 242(6) of this title, and 

"7 (2) recommendations for the improvement or more effective 

8 administration of such programs.” 

9 Sec. 2. The table of headings at the beginning of chapter 
10 3 of title 38 is amended by inserting immediately after 



“236. Administrative settlement of tort claims arising in foreign 
countries,” 



11 the following: 

“SuBCHAFTiai IV — Veterans Outreach Services Program 



“240. Purpose ; Definition. 

“241, Veterans Assistance Centers and Outreach Services. 
“242. Coordination with Federal and other agencies. 

“243, Reports to Congress,” 
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Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.C., August 12, 1969. 

Hon. Ralph Yarborough, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This will respond to your request for a report by the 
Veterans Administration on S. 2700, 91st Congress, a bill “To amend chapter 
3 of title 38, United States Code, in order to provide for a veterans outreach serv- 
ices ppogam in the Veterans’ Administration to assist eligible veterans, especially 
those recently separated, in applying for and obtaining benefits and services to 
which they are entitled, and education, training, and employment, and for other 
purposes.” 

S. 2700 would amend chapter 3 of title 38, United States Code, in order to pro- 
vide specific statutory authority for the United States Veterans Assistance Cen- 
ters and the veterans out-reach program, originally established by Presidential 
directive in early 1968. The bill would also expand these services with the intent 
of providing the maximum possible assistance to veterans and their dependents 
in obtaining Federal, State and local benefits available to them. 

More specifically, section 1 of the bill would add a. new subchapter IV to 
chapter 3 of title 38, United States Code. A new section 240 added by this 
new 'Subchapter would give specific statutory authority to the Veterans Out- 
reach Services Program, already in existence under Presidential directive, with 
the specific duty of seeking out eligible veterans and providing them with the nec- 
essary assistance in receiving the maximum benefits and services available to them 
under any and all governmental programs. This would include not only all pro- 
grams administered by the Veterans Administration, but by any other Federal, 
State or local governmental unit as well. 

A new section 241 added by the bill to title 38 would give specific authority , to 
the establishment of Veterans Assistance Centers at such places throughout the 
United States, its territories, commonwealths and possessions as the Adminis- 
trator deems necessary to carry out the purposes of the outreach program. 
Special attention is to be given to the locating of such facilities in those areas 
which will provide maximum assistance to educationally disadvantaged veterans 
and to employ at such Centers those veterans who themselves reside in the com- 
munity serv^ or similar communities, and, where possible, to employ veterans 
who have received assistance from such Centers. In carrying out the program, 
the Administrator shall provide all eligible veterans and eligible dependents with 
services including, but not limited to : 

1. Full information concerning all benefits and services to which they may 
be entitled from the Veterans Administration and from any other Federal, 
State or local governmental unit as well ; 

2. Arranging for and conducting person-to-person interviews to the maxi- 
mum extent jwssible in order to explain these benefits and to plan individual 
education, training and employment programs for all such eligible persons ; 

3. Job guidance and job placement assistance and appropriate references 
to other Federal, State and local units for various forms of available aid; 

4. Social and special services (including such things as health benefit 
counseling) necessary to aid veterans and dependents in obtaining maxi- 
mum possible benefits available to them ; 

5. Assistance in making claims not only for Veterans Administration bene- 

^ fits but for any other Federal, State or local to which they may be entitled ; 

I and 

6. Maintenance of full records on the services offered and follow-ups to 

I determine the success of the aid rendered. 

The Administrator is also directed to provide aid for servicemen prior to their 
discharge from the Armed Forces, especially those who are overseas. 

A new section 242 added to title 38 by the bill directs the Administrator to 
utilize the services of any Federal, State, local, nationally recognized and other 
organizations ; to make referrals to such units where appropriate ; and authorizes 
him to make payment either in advance or by way of reimbursement for such 
services, and t6 furnish available space and office facilities as needed. The Ad- 
ministrator is also directed to conduct studies, in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
the Departments of Defense, Labor and Housing and Urban Development, as well 
as the Urban Affairs (Council, for the purpose of determining the most effective 
program design in aiding and motivating the educationally disadvantaged vet- 
erans to pursue education and training. 
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Under a new section 243, the Administrator is required to submit reports to 
Congress on March 1 and September 1 of each year. Such reports are to include 
an appraisal of the effectiveness of the programs, the degree of cooperation re- 
ceived from these other departments and organizations, and recommendations for 
improvement in the effectiveness of the programs. 

Section 2 of the bill is technical in nature and merely makes appropriate 
changes in the table of headings at the beginning of chapter 3 of title 38. 

As a technical matter, we note that in the printed copy of S. 2700, on page 5 
some words were inadvertently left out immediately following line 22. We have 
been advised by the Counsel to the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of your 
Committeee that the following should be inserted at that place : “tional or other 
organization 

Concerning the cost estimates on S. 2700, it is anticipated that the first-year 
cost would be $27.3 million based on the Department of Defense figure of 23% 
educationally disadvantaged veterans currently being discharged. A detailed 
estimate of the cost is enclosed. 

It is my view that S. 2700, although it does give statutory authority to thve 
Veterans Assistance Centers and the outreach program, does contain certain 
novel and far-reaching programs which would require coordination among many 
agencies. While the purpose of the bill is extremely worthwhile, the actual 
mechanics of the measure will require further study. 

In my testimony before the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of your Com- 
mittee on June 24, 1969, I discussed the President’s concern regarding this im- 
portant problem of providing an effective means to assist returning seiwice- 
men in readjusting to civilian life and the fact that this subject would be one 
of the major matters to be considered by the President’s Committee on the 
Vietnam Veteran. Our Committee is striving to complete its study and prepare 
a report in as short a time as possible. I can assure you that the provisions of 
this bill will receive careful attention by the President’s Comniittee. 

For the foregoing reasons, I recommend that your Committee defer consider- 
ation of S. 2700 until the President’s Committee has completed its study and 
made its report. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s program to the presentation of this 
report to your Committee. 

Sincerely, 

Donald E. Johnson, Administrator. 

Enclosure. 

COST PROJECTION, S. 2700 

A. Based on anticipated I,000,fli0i9 separatees annually, 23% of whom DOD 
has indicated are educationally disadvantaged, and the assumption that “face-to- 
face” initerviews will be provided to all “educationally disadvantaged” veterans 
and to such other veterans who visit our locations seeking assistance, 19,700 edu- 
cationally disadvantaged per month, alt SO educationally disadvantaged' separa- 
tees per month per contact representative and one clerical position per four 
conitact representatives. 

Total CR’s needed 394 

Total clerical needed 96 

Total staff needed' 489 

Minus personnel now in program : 

Contact representatives 107 

Clerical 43 

Total now in program 160 

Toital additional OR'’s needed 287 

Total additional clerical neededi 62 

Total positions needed 339 

Total funds' needed = 

Contact representatives $3,334,940 

Clerical 325, 416 

Total 3, 660, 356 
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B. If we are to provide “face-to-face” interviews with all minority group sep- 
aratees in addition to the educationally disadvantaged, the projection will be 
as follows : DOD statistics cite that 1968 minority group accessions over 12.4% 
of total. This figure varies from year to year. The Negro Almanac, Table 7, page 
233, cites that 11.3% of the total population is minority group. Proceeding with a 
rounded figure of 12% minority group separatees. 

12 percent of 1,000,000 separatees (per year) 120,000 

Minus 23 percent included in “A” above (per year) 27, 600 

^otal minority group not included in “A” (per year) 92,400 

(Totel (per month)' 7,700 

7, 7100 per month at 50 per CR per month and 1 clerical per 4 OR’s : 

Oontadt representatives 160 

Clerical 40 

■Positions needed 1^ 

Annual cost: 

Contact representatives ?1> *89, 4^ 

Clerical 2o0,320 

Total 2, 039, 800 

C. Combining “A” and “B” above : $5,700,156 costs ; 533 positions. 

D. Staffing for social and other special services at average grade GS-12/3 
($14,281) : 





Afiiount 


Number 


Socifll workirs--- 


71 


VI, 013, 951 


Vocational rehabilftation spwialists 

Vocational counselors.. 


71 

71 


1,013,951 

1,013,951 


Total, special services 


213 


3,041,853 



B. Localize USVAC’s in Neighborhoods: Thirty USVAC’s in neighborhoods; 
1,000 average square feet of space each : $134,700 initial space costs per year ; 
$9,360 telephone cost of two business lines at 30 USVAC’s at $13 each line per 

month. , , - 

The fact that a XJSVAC is located in a neighborhood area does not reduce need 
for space at the Federal Building to provide service to majority of veterans liv- 
ing within the metropolitan area and in rural areas. 

F. Providing more detailed benefits counseling and assistance in separation 
centers overseas : 

Increased Vietnam positions 16 

Established positions in Europe 16 

Total positions (G'S-10/6 at $11,962) 20 

Salary cost, $239,240, 87,600 per diem at $12 per day times 365 by 20. 

G Staffing for joh placement assistance. Added staffing to provide job place- 
ment assistance at 71 USVAO’s. Average of two staff employment specialists, 
GS-9/5 at each USVAC and two clerical employees, GS^/5 at each USVAC. 
Total of 284 employees. 

Salary costs = . ^ * «i nss 

Employee specialists uto 

Clerical 

Total per year 2,388,724 

H. Added staff to conduct studies, coordinate with Federal and other agen- 
cies, provide employee training and program development at Central Office, 
Washington, D.C.: 

6 positions at GS-13/5 ($17,020) 

2 positions at GS-7/5 ($8,659) ^ 

Contractual service (research) ^ou, uuu 

Total ^'^4;, 838 
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I. Offset costs of services provided on a reimbursable basis. No background 
for estimate. Some of this cost would be offset by proportionate reduction in per- 
sonnel needs. 

Summary of positions and costs : 

A— “face-to-face” intendew with all educationally disadvantaged : 

Positions 339 

Costs $3, 660, 356 

Plus D, social and other special services : 

Positions 213 

Costs — — — $3, 041, 853 

Plus E, localize USVAC’s in neighborhoods ; 

Positions Uncluded in “A” above). 

Costs $144, 060 

Plus F, strengthening overseas assistance : 

Positions 20 

Costs $326, 840 

Plus G, providing job placement assistance : 

Positions 284 

Costs $2, 388, 724 

Plus H. added central oflace staff and contractual service 
(research) : 

Positions 8 

Costs $374, 838 

A, D, E. F, G, and H total ; 

Positions 864 

Costs $10, 656, 388 

If “B” is to be included add : 

Positions 194 

Costs *$2, 194, 825 

Grand total ; 

Positions 1,058 

Costs *$12,850,077 

♦Includes 7.0 percent fringe benefits. 

Effect on other programs of hiring additional contract employees, S. 2700 : 

624 ( CR’s and social workers ) X 2.35=1,466 other employees : 

784 CP&E, at $12,164 $9,537,000 

30 Loan guaranty, at $10,288 309, 000 

490 Administrative, at $6,660 3, 263, 000 

162 Finance, at $8,110 1, 314, 000 

Total 14,423,000 

Positions Cost 

A 339 53,660,356 

D •. 213 3,041,853 

E 0 144,060 

F.„. 20 239,240 

H 8 3741838 

Totai - 864 H0,655,2K 

> Oniy totai iines inciude 7.6 percent fringe benefits. 

If “B” (“face-to-face” interviews with all minority group separatees is 

anticipated). 

Positions Costs 

To 864 510,655,252 

Add - 194 2,194,825 

Totai 1,058 >12,850,077 

USVAC/contact empioyees 1,058 1 2,850,077 

Backup staffing (to process workioad generated) 1,466 ^ 14,423,000 

Totai - 2^*524 > 27,273,077 

> Oniy totai iines inciude 7.6 percent fringe benefits. 

32-000 0— 09— -pt. 2 i 
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Major Domestic Military Installations Showing Those Within Commuting Distance of Colleges, 

Universities, or Technical Schools 

[* Indicates those presently participating in Transition Program] 



InsUIUtion 



Number of 
militaiy per* 
Service sonnel as of 



Nearest city 



Monthly 

averaia 

separations 
as of April 
1969 for 
transition 
proiram sites 



Nearest colieie, 
Khool 



university, or technical 



ALABAMA 






Anniston Army Dapot 






'Fort McClellan 




do 


^Rtdstont Arstnal 




do 


'Fort Rucker 




do 



21 j Anniston. 



6, 910 Malcolm S. Crokar. do — 

5,122 Paul R. Fisher Huntsville. 



137 

•0 



Drake 



ty of Alabi 
Technical 



11,555 William W. Smith: Dothan. 



427 



klay 

*Cral| Air Force Base 

*Guntar Air Force Base 



... Air Force.. 

do 

do..'.. 



465 

2,220 

1,088 Montfomary. 



Mobile..... 

n^l a. 

OVIlllV.. 



'Maxwell Air Force Base do. 



3,179 



.do. 



30 



ALASKA (entire State served by University 
of Alaska extension) 



Fort Richardson Army 

FortWainwriiht do... 

Fort CrHly do — 

Adak Navai Station Navy 

Adak Naval Communications Station do... 

IMIak Naval Station do 

Kodiak Naval Communications Station do 

Elelson Air Force Base Air Force. 

Elmandorf Air Force Base do... 



6,507 
5 237 
848 
1,772 
171 

Ip 016 

229 

2p802 

8p310 



Anchoraia Alaska Methodist University. 

Fairbanks University of Alaska. 

do Do. 

Adak University of Alaska extension. 

do Do. 

Kodiak Kodiak Community Coliaia. 

do Do. 

Fairbanks University of Alaska. 

Anchoraia Anchorage Methodist University. 



ARIZONA 



'FortHuichua Army...,, 

Navajo Army Daj>ot do..., 

*Yuma Provlni Ground do 

Yuma Marine Corj)s Station Air Force., 

'Davis Monthan Air Force Base do..., 

'Luk‘1 Air Force Base do..., 

'Williams Air Force Base do... 



9.154 Jamas W. Lewis Tucson '. 150 Univarsily of Ariiona Extension Center. 

g Flagstaff Northern Arizona Univarsily. 

2,269 Harold R. Loftus Yuma Arizona Western College. 

8,083 .’ Tucson 65 University of Aroizona. 

5,730 .* Glendale 37 Glendale Communily Collage. 

2 946 do 16 Do. 

2,946 Chandler 16 Mesa Community Collage. 



Footnotes At end of table. 






Trade 



Harry M. Ayers State Technical Trade 
School. 

Do. 

Oakwood Collage, , 

HunUvilla, J. K 
School. 

Entarprisa Junior Collage, Alabama Institute 
of Aviation Tachnology. 

, Carver State Tachnical school. 

William R. KlngStsteTachnicalTrada School 
. Alabama Stata Collage, Huntingdon Collage. 
Patterson Stata TacnnIctI Trade School. 
Do. 
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MAJOR DOMESTIC MILITARY INSTALLATIONS-ContInued 
['Indicates those presently participating In transition program] 



Installation 



Number of 
military par- 
Service sonnet as of 

branch June 30, 1968 Transition program contact Nearest city 



Monthly 
average 
separations 
as of April 
1969 for 
transition 
program sites 



Nearest college, 
school 



university, or technical 



ARKANSAS 



Pine Bluff Arsenal Army 

'Blythevllla Air Force Base Air Force. 

'Little Rock Air Force Base do... 



CALIFORNIA 

Fort Baker. Army. 



85 Pine Bluff Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal College. 

2,703 Blythevllle 158 Arkansas Slat' 'University extension. 

6,168 Jacksonville 58 Little Rock Ur. sity. Philander Smith Col- 

lege. 



197 San Francisco. 



•Fort Irwin do. 

•Fort MacArthur. do. 



2, 157 Harold R. Halt San Bernardino. 

1,220 Robert G. Rutt San Pedro 



77 



•Fort Ord do. 

Presidio of Monterey. do. 

Sacramento Army Depot do. 



29,830 Frank D. Barnes.. Monterey..., 

1, 115 do 

53 Sicramento. 



1,161 



•Presidio of San Francisco do. 

•Sharpe Army Depot do.. 



4,648 Joseph W. Burke, Edwin Kelley.. San Francisco. 
217 Joseph E. Cain, Jr Lathrop 



140 

28 



Numerous colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools In the San Francisco area. 
San Bernardino Junior College. 

California State College at Long Beach, Long 
Beach Junior College. 

Monterey Junior College. 

Do. . 

SiCiaiiienio Junior Collsge, S*ci. 2 m 8 nto 
State College, University or California at 
Davis. 

San Francisco area. 

University of the Pacific, Stockton Junior 



Sierra Army Depot do. 

•Lettarman Army Hospital do. 

•Oakland Army Terminal do. 

Tracy Depot— Defense Supply Agency do. 



158 Herlong 

2,088 Bernadine Plamondon San Francisco. 

7,041 Edward W. Radar Oakland 

30 Tracy 



82 

230 



iiivoiaiij ui uio f Hvinwa uiw 

College, Humphreys College. 
Susanville Junior College. 



Barstow Marine Corps Supply Center Marines. 

•Camp Pendleton (including nospltal) do... 

China Lake Weapons Center Navy.*.... 

El Centro Naval Air Facility do... 

Lamoore Naval AIrStatlon do.. 

Mo attFleld Naval AIrStatlon do... 



1,128 Barstow 

37,976 Lt. Cot. C. C. Hossll Oceanside 

794 San Rafael 

459 El Centro 

4,114 Lamoore 

1,347 Mountain View, 



i,poo 



Corona Weapons Laboratory do... 

•El Toro Marina Corps Air Station Marines. 

•Long Beach Naval Station (including hos- Navy 

pital, shipyard, end supply center). 

Los Alamitos Naval AIrStatlon Navy.. 

San Pedro Fuel Depot do... 



Corona 

Santa Ana. 



10,051 Mai. R. E. Loughrldia 

1, 848 Lt. Comdr. Harry J. Nelson Long Beach. 



100 



San Francisco area. 

Do. 

University of the Pacific, Stockton Junior 
College, Humphreys College. 

Barstow Junior College. 

Oceanside Junior College. 

College of Marin. 

Imperial Junior College. 

. Visalia Junior College. 

Stanford University, San Jose Stale College; 

San Jose City College. 

University of California at Riverside. 

Santa Ana Junior Colleie. 

California State College at Loni Beach< 
National Technical schools. 



972 Los Alamitos. 

245 San Pedro... 



Db. 

California State Collets at Lone BeMh, 
National TKhnIcal Schools, Lonf BsKh 
Junior College. 










)- 



ill 



Monterey Graduate School do. 

Point Hueneme Construction Center do 

Point Mu£U Missile Range do 

^San Diego Naval Station (all units, includ- do 

Ing Marine Corps Recruiting Depot. Ream 
Field Air Station, Coronado Amphibious 
Base, Training Center, Hospital, North 
Island Air Station). . 

Alameda Naval Air Station do 

Concord Weapons Station - oo 

Mare Island Naval Shipyard 

Oak Knoll Naval Hospital do 

San Francisco Naval Shipyard 



^treasure Isfand Naval Station and Marine /Navy.. 



Barracks. \Marines. 

Oakland Supply Center Navy..... 

Skaggs Island Naval Security Station...; do.. 

StocMon Naval Communications Station do... 



Twenty-Nine Palms Marine Corps Base — Marines.. 

•Beale Air Force Base Air Force. 

•Castle Air Force Base do... 

•Edwards Air Force Base do... 

•George Air Force Base do... 

•Hamilton Air Force Base do... 

•Los Angeles Air Force Station do... 



•March Air Force Base do. 

•Mathel Air Force Base do. 



•McClellan Air Force Base do. 



•Norton Air Force Base do. 

•Oxnard Air Force Base do. 

•Travis Air Force Base do. 

•Vandenberg Air Force Base do. 



COLORADO 



•FortCarson............. 

•Fitzimmons Army Hospital do... 

Pueblo Army Depot do... 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal ;r-;do— 

•Air Force Accounting and Finance Center.. Air Force. 

•Ent Air Force Base do... 

•Lowry Air Force Base do... 

Peterson Air Force Base do... 



CONNECTICUT 



Groton Submarine Base Navy..... 

New London Underwater Sound Laboratory.. — do... 



Footnotes at end of table. 



2.051 Monterey... Monterey Junfor College. 

3 685 ' ' Oxnard Ventura Junior College. 

I'nni " do - Do. 

491396 ■LrAibert'Oenge...:...'.....'San Diego 750 Unlv.rslty of WIfornIa at San Diego; 

, University of San Diego, San Diego State 

College, San Diego City College. 



2,102 

154 

3,921 

1,254 

333 



6,145 

174 

375 

495 



Li Comdr. Rhodell L Holderby, 
Capt W. L Eberhardt, Jr. 



1,982 

6,307 

5,459 

3,756 

5.666 

4,467 

1,366 



. Alameda 

. Concord Diablo Valley College. 

. Oakland San Francisco area. 

do.. Do. 

. San Francisco Do. 

I ^*450 } Fwncisco area. 

, Oakland San Francisco area. 

.Sonoma Sonoma State College. 

Stockton University of the Pacific, Humphreys 

College, Stockton Junior College. 

. Twenty-Nine Palms .. 

, Marysville 54 Marysville Junior College. 

Merced Merced Junior College. 



Edwards 

Victorville 

Novato 

Los Angeles 



45 

82 

78 

9 



6,016 

5,743 



Riverside..., 

SKramento. 



59 

42 



5,605 



.do. 



86 



6,305 

1,233 

12,623 

8,417 



San Bernardino^ 

Oxnard 

Fairfield 

Lompoc 



54 

IS 

197 

79 



Victorville Junior College. 

College of Marin. 

Numerous colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools fn Los Angeles area. 
University of California at Riverside. 
Sacramento State College, University of 
California at Davis, Sacramento City 
College. 

Sacranriento City College, Sacramento State 
College. 

San Bernardino Junior College. 
VenturaJuniorjCoJIege. 

lollege. 



Vallejo Junior College. 
Santa Maria Junior Co 



1,160 



3,080 John Holt 

24 


Denver 1 

Pueblo 


177 


IW 


Denver 




409 






4,275 

11,174 

1,084 


Colorado Springs.. 

Denver 

Colorado Springs 


si 

36 


3,835 

65 


Now London 





Colorado College, Western Technical College 
University of Denver. 



Do. 

Colorado College. 
University of Denver. 



Do. 
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MAJOR DOMESTIC MILITARY INSTALLATIONS-Conllnued 
(‘Indicates those presently participaiing In transition program] 



Installation 



Number of 
military par- 
Sarvka sonnet as of 
brartch June 30, 1968 



Transition program contact Nearest city 



Monthly 
average 
separations 
as of April 
1969 for 
transition 
program sites 



Nearest college, 
school 



university, or technical 



DELAWARE 



•Dover Air Force Base Air Force. 



9,085 



Dover. 



164 Delaware State College. 



I 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Army Map Service Army — 

Harry Diamond Laboratory do... 

Fort Lesley J. McNair..........— do... 

•Mllltar^^ District of Washington, Haad- do... 

•wSler Reed Army Medical CenljBr.............do... 

•Naval Installations (including Washington Navy. — 
Naval Station. Naval Security Station, 

Naval Researcn Lab, etc.). 

•Bolling Air Force Base Air Force. 

•1005th Special Invastigation Group do... 

•1035th USAF Field Activities Group do... 

•1070th Medical Service Group 

•U.S. Marine Corps Headquarters Marines.. 



141 

23 

546 



Miss Dorothy Martin. 



2,200 Robart E. Hynes 

1, 423 Lt Hercules Michas. 



2,065 

476 

601 

16 



S. SgL J. L. Crumbacker. 



Washington, D.C. 



248 

<115 



49 

IS 

9 

4 

90 



.Numerous colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools in Washington, D.C., area. 



00 

o 

to 



FLORIDA 



•Jacksonville Air Station Navy. 



90 Jacksonville University, JKksonville School 
of Technology. 



Cecil Field do.. 

•Key West area naval installations (in- do.. 

eluding Naval Station, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, neet Sonar School, and hospital). 

•Pensacola Air Station do.. 



S, 641 LL Comdr. F. W. Reynolds Jacksonville 

a 7 «c do Jacksonvine University. 

s! 614 'll Comdr.'t tWigliVgV^^^ West < 110 Florida Keys Junior College. 



8,153 Lt. Comdr. M. F. Caetano Pensacola 



125 



Sauftey Field.........—.. do... 

Communications Training Center do... 

Mayport Naval Station do... 

Panama City Mint Defense Laboratory do... 

Sanford Naval Air Station do... 

Whiting Field do... 

Eliyson Auxiliary Air Station .do... 

•Eglin Air Force Base Air Force. 

^Homestead Air Force Base do... 



507 

1,971 

551 

165 

991 

2,306 

1,492 

14,368 

5,811 



University of West Rorida, Pensacofa Junior 
Colieie. 

do University of West Florida. 

**"IIdo Do. 

Jacksonville Jacksonville UnlvMsty, 

Panama City Gulf Coast Junior College. 

Sanford.... Seminole Junior College. 



Pensacola ■•unlor Collegesc 

- .dT— University ofWest Florida, 



Valparlso. 

Homestead. 



198 

83 



Okaloosa-Walton Junior College, 
University of Miami. 



I 






O 

ERIC 
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*MacDili Air Force Base Air Force. 

♦McCoy Air Force Base do... 

•Orlando Air Force Base do..., 

•Patrick Air Force Base do... 

•Tyndall Air Force Base do... 



GEORGIA 



Army General Depot Army.. 

•Fort Benning do. 

•Fort Gordon do. 

•Fort McPherson do. 



•Fort Stewart do.. 

Marine Corps Supply Center Marines. 

Albany Naval Air Station Navy 

Athens Naval Supply School do.. 

Atlanta Naval Air Station do.. 



Glynco Naval Air Station ....do... 

Dobbins Air Force Base Air Force. 

•Moody Air Force Base do... 

•Robins Air Force Base do... 



HAWAII 



Note: All military installations In Hawaii 
are located on the island of Oahu. Army 
units are Fort Shatter, Schofeld Barracks, 
and Tripler Hospital. Air Force units are 
Hickam and Wheeler Air Force Bases. 
Kaneohoe Marine Base and Pearl Harbor 
are largest Navy units. 



Army 

Navy 

Air Force. 



IDAHO 



•Mountain Home Air Force Base do. 



ILLINOIS 



•Fort Sheridan Army. 



Granite City Army Depot do. 

Joliet Arsenal do. 

Rock Island Arsenal do. 



Savanna Army Depot do. 

Forest Park Ordnance Station Navy... 

Glenview Naval Air Station. do. 

•Groat Lakes Naval Training Center, hos- do. 

pital, and electronics supply office. 



Footnotes at end of table. 



7,570 Tampa 

4,624 Orlando 

433 do 

3,656 Cocoa Beach. 

4,365 Panama City. 



86 University of Tampa. 

43 Orlando Junior College. 
Do. 

33 Brevard Junior College. 
Gulf Coast Junior College. 






102 Atlanta. 



44,439 

31,157 

2,723 



Leonard S. Ozley Columbus. 

JohnT. Pollock Augusta... 

Rosswell F. Phelps and Charles Atlanta 

C. McDaniel. 

William H. Cannady Savannah. 

Albany 

.... do 

675 Athens 

704 Atlanta.... 



1,280 

332 

34 



*10,827 

1,795 

692 



*889 



2,463 Brunswick. 

1,259 Marietta... 

2,317 Valdosta — 

6,271 Macon 



13 



Atlanta University Center. 

Columbus College. 

Augusta College. 

Atlanta University Center, Career Academy 
Schools, Southern Business University. 
Savannah State College. 

Albany Junior College. 

Do. 

University of Georgia. 

Atlanta University Center, Career Academy 
Schools, Southern Business University. 
Junior College. 

Kennesaw Junior College. 

Valdosta State College. 

Mercer University. 



5,6691. 

11,756^ 

10,687J 



Note: All military Instal- 
lations in Hawaii are 
within commuting dis- 
tance of Honolulu. 



University of Hawaii, Electronics Institute of 
Hawaii, Mid-Pacific Technical Institute. 



3,059 - Mountain Home. 



Chicago. 



3,578 W.J.Oveiocker, Gilbert L. 

Stewart 

180 East St. Louis.... 

100 Chicago 

128 Devanport, Iowa. 



317 



241 Savanna. 

37 Chicago., 

1,252 do.. 

31, 722 Lt. Comdr. Francis D. Kelly do. . 



3 200 



Numerous colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools In Chicago area. 

University of Missouri at St. Louis. 

Chicago area. 

Aujustana College Institute of Drafting and 
Technology. 

Shimer College. 

Chicago area. 

Northwestern University. 

Chicago area. 
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MAJOR DOMESTIC MILITARY INSTALLATIONS-Conlinued I 

I 

vindicates those presently participatinc in transition program] | 



« 



Installation 



Number of 
military per- 
Servlet sonnelasof 

branch Junt 30, 1968 Transition program contact Nearest city 



Monthly 
average 
separations 
as of April 
1969 for 
transition 
program sites 



Nearest college, university, or ttchnfcat 
school 



I 

1 



ILLINOIS— Continued 




*Chanute Air Force Base 

Chicago, O'Hare International Airport.... 
♦Scott Air Force Base 


... Air Force 

do 

do 


INDIANA 




•Fort Beniamin Harrison 

Jefferson Proving Ground 

Crane Naval Ammunition Depot 

Indianapolis Avionics Facility 

Bakalar Air Force Base 

♦Grissom Air Force Base 


„. Army 

... Navy 

Air Force 


IOWA 




•Sioux City Air Base 


do 


KANSAS 




•Fort Leavenworth 

♦Fort Riley 

Olathe Naval Air Station 

♦Fo'rbes Air Force Base 


... Navy 


♦McConnell Air Force Base 


do 



KENTUCKY 



Blue Grass Army Depot Army.. 

*Fort Campbell do. 

♦Fort Knox do. 

Louisville Naval Ordnance Plant Navy... 



LOUISIANA 



♦Fort Polk Army — 

Now Orleans Naval Air Station Navy 

♦Barksdale Air Force Base Air Force. 



♦England Air Force Base. 



do. 



10,749 

18 

6,581 



Rantoul 78 University of Illinois. 

Chicago Chicago area. 

Belleville 28 University of Missouri at St. Louis. 



2,715 

4 

67 

178 

25 

3,729 



George E. Maynard 



Indianapolis 174 Butler University. 

Louisville University of Louisville. 

Bloomington Indiana University. 

Indianapolis Butler University. 

Columbus Indiana University extension. 

Peru 33 Indiana University at Kokomo. 



1,233 



Sioux City. 



Morningsido College. 



I 

i 



i- 







2,706 

13,533 

1,084 

4,488 



Loren L. Hughes. 
RbgorH. Heylin. 



Kansas City.. 
Junction City. 
Kansas City.. 
Topeka 



8,253 



Wichita 



107 University of Kansas at Lawrence. 

679 Washburn University. 

University of Missouri at Kansas City. 

74 Washburn University. Northeast Kansas 
Area Vocational-Technical School. 

74 Wichita State University, Friends University, 
Wichita Area Vocational-Technical School. 



i 

i 

i 






10 Lexington 

26,640 Melvin H. Wagner Clarksyille, Tonn. 

34, 821 James A. Jones Louisville 

140 do 



University of Kentucky. 

1, 444 Austin Peay State College. 
1, 020 University of Louisville. 
Do. 



I 

i 

I 

I 



29,304 Donald 0. Thompson Alexandria... 

1,047 NewOrieans- 

6,825 Shreveport--, 



3,246 



Alexandria. 



375 Louisiana State University at Alexandria. 



67 



47 



Tulano University, Delgado College. 

Senool, Centenary 



reveport. 



Louisiana State Universit; 

Shreveport Trade 
College. 

Louisiana State University at Alexandria. 



i 




I 



ERLC 



i 






um 




Brunswick Naval Air Statlon___ Navy 

Cutler Naval Radio Station _do 

Winter Harbor Naval Security _-__do 

♦Dow Air Force Base. Air, Force 

♦Loring Air Force Base -_do 

♦Topsham Air Force Station ___do 

MARYLAND 

♦Aberdeen Proving Ground Army 

Fort Detrick do 

Edgewood Arsenal do 

Fort Holabird do 

♦Fort George G. Meade do 

♦Fort Ritchie do_- 

Naval Ship R. & D*., Carderock Navy 

Bethesda Medical Center do 

Annapolis Area Installations (all) do 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent do 

Cheltenham Naval Communications Station do 

White Oak Naval Ordnance Laboratory do 

Indian Head Naval Ordnance Station do 

Bainbridge Naval Training Center do 

♦Andrews Air Force Base Air Force 

♦6970th Support Group, Fort Meade do 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Army Base Army 

♦Fort Devens _--'.do 

Watertown Army Research — do 

Natick Laboratories do 

All Naval Installations - Navy 

♦L. G. Hanscom Field. Air Force 

♦Otis Air Force Base do : 

♦Westover Air Force Base. do 

MICHIGAN 

Army Tank Auto Command. Army 

Grosse Isle Naval Air Station Navy 

♦Custer Air Force Station.. Air Force 

♦K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base do 

♦Kincheloe Air Force Base do 

♦Selfridge Air Force Base - do 

♦Wurtsmith Air Force Base do 

MINNESOTA 

Twin Cities Naval Air Station Navy 

♦Duluth International Airport Air Force 

Minneapolis-St. Paul International Airport do 



Footnotes at. end of table. 



669 Brunswick Bowdoin College. 

112 Bangor Ricker College. 

316 do University of Maine at Orono. 

1,184 do Husson College, University of Maine in 

' Orono. 

4, 077 Limestone 20 Presque Isle State Teachers College. 

38 Topsham 7 Bowdoin College. 



8,104 
810 
1,753 
2, 508 
17,394 

706 

38 

2,156 

6,855 

3,275 

1,250 

72 

288 

3,891 

8,799 

1,385 



John J. Lichi Baltimore 183 



Frederick. 

Baltimore. 

_..do... 



Gustaf E. Berglund, David C. 
Berry. 

Stanley M. Kupp 


do 


600 


. ..do 

.. Carderock 

.. Washington, D.C 

.. Annapolis 

.. Washington, D.C 

do 


30 


do 





Baltimore 

Washington, D.C 64 

....do 24 



Washington, D.C 64 

....do 24 



Note: All military installations in Maryland 
are within commuting distance of 1 of the 
numerous universities, colleges, or trade 
schools in the Baltimore, Wasfiington 
Salisbury Annapolis, or Hagerstown areas 



80 

9,125 

142 

211 



1,773 

1,894 

4,120 

6,638 



William P. Hynes 



Boston 

Worcester 

Boston 

do 

Boston area... 

Bedford 

Falmouth 

Chicopee Falls 



375 



25 

25 

79 



Note: All military installations in Massa> 
chusetts are within commuting distance of 
» one of the numerous colleges, universities, 
and technical schools located throughout 
the State. 



143 

543 

41 

3,465 

3,651 

2,861 

3,236 



Detroit University of Detroit, Wayne State University. 

do Do. 

Battle Creek 36 Grand Valley College. 

Gwinn 56 Northern Michigan University. 

Kinross 39 Lake Superior State College. 

Mount Clemens..'. 24 University of Detroit. 

Ascoda 48 Alpena Community College. 



611 
2, 125 
77 



Minneapolis-St. Paul University of Minnesota. 

Duluth 36 University of Minnesota, at Duluth. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul University of Minnesota, Dunwoody Indus- 

trial Institute, Northwestern Electronics 
Institute. 










i I ' 

i I 



ERJC 



Bayonne Naval Supply Center Navy 

Earle Naval Ammunition Depot Qo 

Lakehurst Naval Air Station do 

Trenton Air Turbine Test Center 

♦McGuire Air Force Base Air Force... 



NEW MEXICO 



♦Sandia Base v**® — 

♦White Sands Missile Range Army. 

Wingate Army Depot v r — 

♦Cannon Air Force Base Air Force.. 

♦Holloman Air Force Base do — 

♦KIrtland Air Force Base do.... 



NEW YORK 



Army Pictorial Center Army^- — 

Camp Drum do — 

♦Fort Hamilton do — 

Seneca Army Depot do — 

Watervliet Arsenal — 

Brooklyn Naval Air Station Navy. 

Brooklyn Naval Station do — 

St. Albans Naval Hospital r — 

♦Griffiss Air Force Base Air Force.. 

■^LaSalle Station and Niagara Falls Interna- do.... 

tional Airport. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base do — 

♦Stewart Air Force Base do.... 

♦Suffolk County Air Force Base do... 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Fort Bragg Army... 

Sunny Point Terminal — do. 



Camp Lejeune *- Marine — 

Cherry Point Marine Corps Air Station do — 

New River Marine Corps Airfield ..do... 

♦Pope Air Force Base Air Force. 



♦Seymour Johnson Air Force Base do. 

NORTH DAKOTA 



Grand Forks Air Force Base do. 

♦Minot Air Force Base do. 



OHIO 



Columbus Construction Supply Center. 



♦Lockbourne Air Force Base Air Force. 

♦Wright-Patterson Air Force Base do... 



Footnotes at end of table. 



11 NewYnrkCitv New York City area. 

V/.V.*.y.y.y. Trenton Rider College, Jrenton Junior College. 



i.lso do 

36 do 

8^321 Wrightstown 



Do. 

Do. 



ios' Rider College, Trenton Junior College. 



1 863 Albuquerque 

1*989 William D. Black -.--do 

8 Gallup 

3 758 Clovis 

2*800 Alamogordo 

3 262 .. .- Albuquerque 



9 

50 



University of New Mexico. 
Do. 



28 

28 

35 



Eastern New Mexico University. 
New Mexico State University. 
University of New Mexico. 



139 

159 

2,607 

173 

13 

739 

1,761 

859 

3,502 

M,242 



Long Island iNumerous colleges, universities, and tech- 

Watertown — * ----# schools in New York City area. 

C«i*ph.rM.K.«w R ayr 



.do. 

■ II ; New York City. 

Rome 

George 0. Caviness Niagara Falls.. 



Albany Till T.. II State University of New York. 

Brooklynllllll New York City area. 



85 

15 



Do. 

Do. 



Utica College, Utica School of Automation. 
Niagara University. 



3, 180 
3,654 
1,721 



Plattsburgh 

Newburgh 

New York City. 



19 

35 

23 



State Teachers College in Plattsburgh. 

State University of New York at New Pa Hz. 
New York City area. 



50,844 Andy Edmondson Fayetteville, 



15 



1, 954 Methodist Collue, Fayetteville State College, 
Fayetteville Technical Institute. 
Wilmington .................. Wilmington College, Cape Fear Technical 

Institute. . . 

1, 000 East Carolina University at Gamp Lejeune. 



^2* 301 Wncston^^^^ I- V.III. EaVt Carolina University at Cherry Point. 

yVoi I’"""IIIIIIII Wilmingtonr. East Carolina University at^Camp Lej^^^^ 



rfiti Favetteville'"! IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII Fayetteville State College, Fayetteville Tech- 

’ nical Institute. 

5 805 Goldsboro Wayne Community College. 



5 464 Grand Forks. 

51902 iiir.inr.ir.r.i * Mmot 



73 University of North Dakota. 
64 Minot State Teachers College. 



25 



Columbus - Ohio State University, Career Academy 

Schools, Ohio Technica College. 

g Ago ..do................. * 63 Do. 

10. 716 IIIIII-IIIiy.-lII--r---*------**Da^ 73 University of Dayton. 
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MAJOR DOMESTIC MILITARY INSTALLATIONS— Continued 
I* Indicates those presently partlclpatinf in transition proiram] 



'i 



i 



Installation 



Number of 
military per- 
Service sonnet as of 

branch June 30,1968 Transition program contact 



Monthly 
average 
separations 
as of April 
1969 for 



3 



Nearest city 



1969 for 

transtion Nearest college, university, or technica 
program sites schoo 



OHIO — Continued 



Clinton County Air Force Base do_ 

Dayton Electronics Center 



233 

30 



Wilmington Wilmington College. 

Dayton University of Dayton. 



OKLAHOMA 



Army : 


29, 701 


Navy 


162 


Air Force 


2, 537 


do 


1,692 


do 


376 


do 


4, 578 


do 


1,277 



OREGON 



Umatilla Army Dwt Army 

♦Adair Air Force Station Air Force. 

♦Kingsley Field do„_ 

Portland International Airport do... 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle Army 

Frankford Arsenal do... 

Indiantown Gap Military Reservation.... do... 

Letterkenny Ordnance Depot do... 

New Cumberland Army Depot do... 

Tobyhanna Army Depot do... 

•Valley Forge General Hospital do... 

Johnsville Air Development Center Navy 

Mechanicsburg Supply Depot do... 

Naval installations in Pniladelphia area do... 

(•naval station). ' 

Willow Grove Naval Air Station ...do... 

Greater Pittsburth Airport Air Force. 

Philadelphia Ind. Supply Center 



RHODE ISLAND 



Davisville Construction Battalion Center Navy 

Quonset Point Naval Air Station do... 

Naval installations In Newport area (*naval do... 

station). 



KLv;;::;:;:;;;;; ?!'. SrokSm. 

Altus.- 36 



1,692 r.. Flat 



27 



Altus Junior College. , . 

Southwestern State College at Weatherford 



Oklahoma Cityll-.l'l-II University of Oklahoma. 



Enid. 



.do. 



Do. 

Phillips University. 



7 Pendleton Eastern Oregon College. 

Corvallis *31 Oregon State University. 

Tqfo Klamath Falls 10 Oregon Technical Institute. 

Portland Numerous colle^e^ universities, and tech- 



nical schools m F^ortland 



area. 



464 

55 

342 

70 

195 

155 



Harrisburg Harrisburg Area Community College. 

PhiladelDnia’ Numerous schools in Philadelphia area. 

Harrisburg Harrisburg Area Community College. 

Do. 

Do. 



143 

5,923 



831 

737 

50 





Scranton 


Thomas J. Rollo 


Philadelphia 


160 


Lt. Richard W. Bates (naval 
station only). 


.. Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 


4^ 



Numerous schools In Philadelphia area. 
Philadelphia area. 



Philadelphia area. 



Do. 



■pitHbufgh.\\\\’-’rr:rr.--“ Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia Philadelpbla area. 



585 

1.409 

5,659 Lt. Comdr. Harry H. 

Misakian (naval station only). 



Providence Brown University, Providence College. 

do Do. 

Newport area ^400 Do. 
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■mia 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



Charleston Army Depot Army 

•Fort Jackson do... 

Beaufort Naval Hospital Navy 

Beaufort Marine Corps Auxiliary Air do... 

Station. 

•Parris Island Marine Corps Recruiting Marine... 

Depot. 

Naval installations In Charleston area Navy 



TEXAS 

•Fort Bliss Army.. 

•Fort Hood do. 



•Fort Sam Houston do.. 

•Fort Wolters do. 



Red River Depot do... 

•Corpus Christi Naval Air Station Navy 

Dallas Naval Air Station do... 

Kingsville Naval Air Station do... 

Chase Field Naval Air Station do... 

Corpus Christi Naval Hospital do... 

•Amarillo Air Force Base Air Force. 

•Bergstrom Air Force Base do... 

•Brooks Air Force Base do... 

•Carswell Air Force Base do..., 



•Dyess Air Force Base do. 

•Ellington Air Force Base do. 



•Goodfeffow Air Force Base do. 

•James Connally Air Force Base do 

•Kelly Air Force Base do 

*1 arlflanri Air Torm Raco ifn 



Lackland Air Force Base do. 

Footnotes at end of table. 
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201 

5,343 



Charleston 

Columbia 

Charleston 


179 


College of Charleston. 
University of South Carolina. 
College of Charleston. 

Uo. 


Beaufort 


160 


Do. 


Charleston 


*260 


Do. 



•Myrtle Beach Air Force Basn 

•Shaw Air Force Base 

•Charleston Air Force BasR _ 


Air Force 


3, 285 
6, 331 
7, 963 


SOUTH DAKOTA 






Ellsworth Air Force Base 




4,718 


TENNESSEE 






Metrp’iis Naval Hospital 

Memphis Naval Air Station 

Arnold Engineering Development, Center.. 

Sewart Air Force Base 

Memphis Ind. Plant Equipment Center 


Navy. 

do 

Air Force 


341 
14, 093 
121 
4, 049 
25 



3, 049 Lt. Cmdr. Richard D. Canter 
(Navaf Station only). 

3, 285 Myrtle Beach University of South Carolina at Myrtle Beach. 

6,331 Sumter University of South Carolina at Columbia. 

7,963 Charleston SO College of Charleston. 



Rapid City.. 



36 



South Dakota School of Mines and Tech* 
no logy. 



Memphis Memphis State University. 

.do... ... Uo. 

Tullahoma. University of Tennessee Extension. 

Nashville Vanderbilt University. 

Memphis Memphis Slate University. 



29, 075 
31,870 



Miss Lois M. Godfrey El Paso. 

James Gillon Killeen.. 



719 

1,833 



15, 529 
4,391 



San Antonio. 



Cories N. Goff, Tolmer S. 

McKinley. 

Henry B. Walker Fort Worth 



690 

77 



University of Texas at El Paso. 
Temple Junior College, Central 
State College. 

Trinity University. 



Texas 



41 
4,140 
863 
2,474 
2. 247 
237 
6, 800 
4, 424 
1,312 
3,814 . 



Texas Western University, Texas Christian 
University. 

Texarkana Texarkana College. 

Lt. Robert N. McKinley Corpus Christi 200 Delmar College. 

Dallas Southern Methodist University. 

Corpus Christi Texas College of Arts and Industries. 

do Delmar College. 

do Do. 

Amarillo West Texas State University. 

Austin 50 University of Texas. 

1 San Antonio 14 

Fort Worth 44 



Trinity University. 

Texas. Western University, Texas 



4,761 

457 



Abilene. 

Houston. 



43 

6 



3,086 
429 
7,203 
23, 470 



San Angelo 28 . .... . 

Waco Baylor University.. 

, San Antonio 85 Trinity University. 

do 49 Do. 



Christian 

University. 

Hardin Simmons University, Abilene Chris* 
tian College. 

University of Houston, St. Thomas Univer* 
sity, Rice University. 

Angelo State College. 



I 



CO 

o 

CO 



I 
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MAJOR DOMESTIC MILITARY INSTALLATIONS-Conlinued 
I* Indicates those presently participating In transition program] 






Installation 



Service 

branch 



Number of 
mLtary per- 
sonnel as of 
June 30,1S68 



Transition program contact Nearest city 



Monthly 
average 
separations 
asofAprii 
1S69 for 
trans tion 
program sites 



Nearest college» universlty» or technical 
school 



TEXAS-^ontinued 



•Laredo Air Force Base 




•Laughlin Air Force Base 




•Pemn Air Force Base 




•Randolph Air Force Base 




•Reese Air Force Base 


do. 


•Sheppard Air Force Base 




•Webb Air Force Base 




UTAH 




•Dugway Proving Ground 

Fort Douglas 




•Tooele Army Depot 




•Hill Air Force Base 

Ogden Supply Depot_.__ _ 





2,293 Lerado 

2,675 Del Rio 

ft 777 ^ Sherman 

St59s San Antonio., 

2,543 Lubbock 

13,924 Wichita Falls. 

2,682 Big Spring... 



16 

20 

28 

20 

15 

88 

12 



Laredo Junior College. 

Uvalde Junior College. 

Austin College. 

Trinity University. 

Texas Technological College. 
Midwestern University. 

Howard County Junior College. 



440 Dale P. 



— King Salt Lake City 20 U , , 

xB\ do . iSeveral universities, colleges, and 

^ 183 William V. Christiansen I.. Tooele J II TI | nical schools in Salt Lake City area. 

3,61J^ Ogden. ■ 

Do. 



tech« 



“ 3 I Ogden. 40 Weber^State College. 



VIRGINIA 



•Fort Belvoir Army. 

•Fort Lee I do. 



Washington, D.C. 

15,758 Lee Slaydon. ....... r......... Richmond.. ..... 



•Fort Eustis do . 

•FortMonroeu do 

Fort Story do 

•Fort Myer do 

Gravelly Point “do... 

•Vint Hill Farms Station do... 

Cheatham Annex Supply Center Navy 

Dahlgren Weapons Laboratory do... 

Naval Installations In Norfolk-Porlsmouth do... 

area jC^Naval Station). 

•Quantico Marine Base Marines.. 

Yorktown Weapons Station Navy 

•Langloy Air Porce Base Air Force. 



314 

492 



11,808 
1,778 
1,482 
9, 090 
556 
1,243 
196 
145 . 
19,336 



John W. Williams. 
Henry Stone 



Margaret A. Lcokwood. 
Corafis E. Thomas 



8,705 

515 

8,893 



Lt. Comdr. Rex H. Harris 
(Naval Station only). 

Lt. Col. Frank Marcus.... 



. Norfolk 

do 

do 

. Washington, D.C... 

do 

. Warrenton 

Richmond 

Washington, D.C. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth. 



486 

57 



275 



49 



Quantico.. 

Yorktown. 

Hampton. 



4 500 
250 

■""ioe’ 



District of Columbia area. 

Universilyof Richmond, Richmond Pro* 
fessional Institute. 

College of William and Mary. 

. Hampton Institute. 

District of Columbia area. 

Do. 

District of Columbia area. 

University of Richmond. 

District of Columbia area. 

Hampton Institute, Old Dominion College.* 



•33d Air Division, Fort Lee do... 

•1127th U.S. Air Force. Activities Group, do... 

Fort .Belvoir. 



_J 2 Petersburg 

153 Washington, D.C. 



Dlstrlct of Columbia area. 

College of William and Mary. 

George Washington University extension 
program. 

University of Richmond. 

District of Columbia area. 



Richmond General Supply Center. 

Cameron Supply Station 

The Pentagon 



^5 Richmond.. Universilyof Richmond. 

io eni Washington, D.C District of Coiumbia area. 

*3,501 do DOl 






mmm 









mm 
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I 



¥ 






\ I 
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» ' 
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WASHINGTON 



Fori Lawlon Army. 



897 



•Fort Lewis do. 

*Madigan General Hospital J do. 

Bangor Ammunition Depot Navy.. 

Keyporl Torpedo Station do 

Bremerton Naval Hospital.. do 

Puget Sound Shipyard do 



Seattle University of Washingtoni Automation insU* 

« tute of Seattle. 

40|961 Tacoma University of Puget Sound. 

Mrn. Rose Sowa do 65 Do. 



Puget Sound Naval Supply Center do. 

■ ■ ^upply Cl 



189 

248 

273 

554 



Seattle University of Washington. 

Do. 

Do. 



Bremmerton Naval Supply Center do... 

Jim Creek Radio Station. do... 

Oak Harbor Naval Air Station do... 

Pacific Beach Naval Facility do... 

Seattle Naval Air Station do... 

♦Fairchild Air Force Base Air Force. 

♦McChord Air Force Base do... 

♦Paine Field do... 



596 

46 

2,658 





do 










. Lt. Comdr. W. L Carroll 


do 


330 















12IJ Tacoma- 

1,073 Seattle... 

2,989 Spokane. 

7,440 Tacoma.. 

1,233 Everett... 



67 

165 



University of Washington. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

University of Puget Sound. 
University of Washington. 
Whitworth College. 
University of Puget Sound. 
University of Washington. 



WISCONSIN 

General MilchenFierdV.lIIIlr..-.-. Airforce. 



Camp McCoy Army. 

‘’ Foi 



•Truax Field do. 

WYOMING 

•F. E. Warren Air Force Base do. 



74 Sparta River Falls Stale University. 

10 Milwaukee University of Wisconsin, Marquette Uni- 

versity, Milwaukee Institute of Tech* 
nology. 

- Madison University of Wisconsin. 



281 



3,457 Cheyenne. 



21 University of Wyoming extension courses in 
Cheyenne. 



1 Including Hunter Army Airfield. 

2 From training center only. 



s Airport only, 
af ! 



<From naval station only. 
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S. 1998, S. 2036, S 2361 anri TT T? 
6808 appears in part 1 of this hearing record. ) ^ ^ 

Senator Cranston. Senator Yarborough. 



can 



The record ^ V ^ veterans eaucation and training. 

u?e of currently leaving service are not 

WorldStar II and *Eose who used it after 

to sohoSl and over Slfon vetons Jf ‘’if g» 

charged and are eliirihlo for • cold war have been dis- 

nowTn school ^ ‘ schoolmg. It is tragic that they are not 

sch^r ™ to make it possible for them to go to 

ai|™a&m1tit^^^^ C^nston of two bills 

their educational deficieSd^ and^&a^n?ni 

the oSS&lraS^^^ promm.lt would elevate 

basis. It directs §ie VA to esti^lish iS V f ™®*' to a statutory 

the neighborhood whtre tfB dS "‘s^eterans Assistance Centers m 

to hol4ersoS intel^Tw^^^^ cached, and 

As the name implies, our bill n.lro in., gJble veterans as possible, 

veterans and bSnJ^hem nt"^ *“ *° <J*®»d™ntaged 

programs 

institution of higher^^Lrmn"^^^ full-time attendance at an 
hours required for status as a firll tlmo°"?®n‘^* number of semester 

oftheGAillbyrnan^rterans ® «=e 

tratiSf^tef fteli metX^ 

guidanc and info?matToTXcem1^ 

and year that goes by reduces tho UlraiiK j ^.i 1 month 

intoaneducatiSnortSn^/^^^^ ‘'’®y e^er come 

action on these'bifc*ThOT are*urimntiv”™'d'i 1°“^ Proceeding with 
the country. ^ urgently needed by veterans and by 

Senator Cbanston. Thank you, Senator Yarborough. 






iMiMittililiiiil 






*1^ .vrA.«A-M-g..v. ,■:.. 







Donald E. Johnson, Administrator oJ; Veterans’ Affairs, is our first 
-witness. Mr. Johnson, I am very grateful to you for being here this 
morning under inconvenient personal circumstances, and I welcome 
your assistants. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD E. JOHNSON, ADMINISTEATOE OF VET- 
EEANS’ AFFAIES; ACCOMPANIED BY EUFUS H. WILSON, CHIEF 
BENEFITS DIEECTOE; J. C. PECKAESKY, DEPUTY CHIEF BENE- 
FITS DIEECTOEj JOHN J. COECOEAN, GENEEAL COUNSEL; AND 
ij A. T. BEONAUGH, ASSISTANT GENEEAL COUNSEL, VETEEANS’ 

I ADMINISTEATION 

« I 

t • Mr. Johnson. Thank you. Senator. 

’ i First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce the members 

it of my staff with me this morning. To my left is Mr. Kufus Wilson, ij 

chief benefits director; and to his left Mr. J. C. Peckarsky, deputy 1 

'I chief benefits director ; to my ri^ht the new general counsel of the VA, 

I Mr. Jolm J. Corcoran, and to liis right Mr. A1 Bronaugh, assistant 

general counsel. 

J With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file a copy of j 

my full statement for the record and at this moment summarize it j 

li for you. 

5 Senator Cranston. Fine. 

I Mr. Johnson. I am pleased again to have the opportunity of ap- 

pearing before you andT to discuss with you the four bills being con- 
i sidered by the subcommittee. . . 

" The first, S. 2506, would reduce from 14 to 12 the mmimum number 

; of semester hours that a veteran must cany in a higher education 

j undergraduate course in order to qualify for full-time educational as- | 

I Ij sistance benefits under chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code. | 

All amendment to the bill in the nature of a substitute has been 
* proposed by the Chairman which would leave the 14 semester hour 

- requirement unchanged as the general rule,^ but would provide an 

exception which would peiinit a different minimum where a college j: 

or university, upon the request of the Administrator, certifies that 
full-time tuition is charged to all undergraduate students carrying a 
I minimum of less than 14 semester hours or its eq^uivalent. That mini- 

I mum would then be considered a full-time course lor V eterans* Adniin- 

I . istration educational assistance allowance purposes. Wo will direct 

our remarks to both the original bill and the amendment. j 

Initially, I would like to point out that both the bill and the amend- | 

ment apply only to the measurement of courses under the GI bill 
educational assistance program. Neither would apply to the depend- 
ents’ assistance programs. 

Historically, the original World War II GI bill did not contain 
any standard for measurement of full-time institutional uMergrad- 
f uato course. The Veterans’ Administration, however, in February 

1945, promulgated VA Instruction No. 2, which set 12 semester hours 
as the minimum course load for veterans to qualify for full-time 
assistance. 
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At the time Congress considered the Korean conflict GI bill, it was 
determined that a measure of 14 semester hours for a full-time course 
was fair and equitable. That figure has remained unchanged since 

^^^Most^colleges generally require 120 credit-hours of undergraduate 
work, 15 hours per semester, in order to earn a degree. A veteran con- 
sistently carrying the minimum of 14 credit-hours per semester would 
lack the required hours for graduation at the end of 4 academic 
However, there would still be sufficient remaining entitlemen^^^ for 
him to qualify for extended entitlement under section 1661(b) of 
title 38, and thus he would be assured of the educational assistance 

allowance through the final semester. , 

Should this requirement be reduced to 12 credit-hours, as proposed 
in S. 2506 as introduced, and consistently followed by the veteran, his 
entitlement would be exhausted prior to the 5 years required to earn 
the undergraduate degree, and, we believe, would have an adverse 
effect on the veteran and could easily discourage Ins continuation to- 
ward his degree objective. _ , T , XT 4 .- 

We are aware that the current educational climate across the JSation 
has been taking a dynamic turn in response to the recognition of tech- 
nological and sociological changes. To provide more flexible piogiams 
of education, many institutions have established a 12-semester-hour 
standard as the line of demarcation between full-time and part-time 

^^^Yg’^believe that the establishment of minimum hours for consider- 
ation of full-time attendance is properly a province of the colleges 
and universities and not the Veterans’ Administration, and where such 
institutions have set their standards. Veterans’ Administration educa- 
tional assistance allowances should be accorded to veterans commen- 
surate with the level of course pursuit ceitified by such institutions. 

A revision of the current Veterans’ Administration 14-hour standard 
could be helpful to veterans in allowing them, where they praperly 
reduce their course level, to receive full-time su^ort and in addition 
be able to be employed and receive additional financial support for 

their education. , , , .,i n 

We believe that the language of the amended bill would serve as a 
o-reater safeguard against abuse, and would be preferable to the 
fano-uage contained in the original bill. We would, therefore, have no 
obi^tion to the favorable consideration of the aanended bill. 

If the subcommittee takes favorable action on the bill as amended, 
it should also consider extending, at the same time, the same provisions 
to dependents of veterans. This could be accomplished through an 
amendment to section 1733(a) (3) of chapter 35 of title 38. 

It is estimated that the bill as originally introduced would have a 
first-year cost of $1.3 million, with a total 5-year cost of $7.2 million. 
Since the amended bill is directed only to the definition of full-time 
training, the estimated first-year cost would be $625,000 and the first 
5-year cost would total $3.6 million. 

‘The remaining three bills, S. 1088, S. 2668 and S. 2700, propose new 
proo-rams or the expansion of existing programs to aid tlie transition of 
serncemen, particulatly those who are educationally disadvantaged, 
fi-om military to civilian life, with emphasis upon preparing such per- 
sons to take advantage of the benefits currently provided. 
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Briefly, S. 1088 would assist veterans eligible for education and 
training benefits under chapter 34 of title 38. in obtaining ]ol« which 
require skills learned by them while in the Armed Forces and 
provide the financial assistance necessary to relocate such veterans 
in areas where such jobs, apprenticeship, or training opportunities 
*xv fl/il 

^^The\f.S. Employment Service would establish relocation assistance 
centers which would compile lists of availal3le job, 
apprentice training opportunities available throughout the hataom 
The Secretary of Defense would transmit to the centers lists of ser\ ice- 
men being released or discharged. When the center arranges a ]ob inter- 
view, the Administrator would pay the reasonable cost of sending the 
veteran to the point of interview (travel, food and \ • 

veteran accepts a job or training outside his home area, the Admin- 
istrator would pay his relocation ppenses. j 4. • • 

S 2668 would provide special education and training aid loi 
veterans and servicemen and is primarily aimed at those persons from 
disadvantaged backgrounds who have scholastic or training deh- 
ciencies. It would: (1) permit refresher or deficiency courses: (2) 
authorize payments to educational institutions to cover the ex- 
pnnrRPS. POlinsellll 



of setting up refresher courses, counseling, tutorial or 



pense oi seLLiiig up lexiconcj. 

other remedial or special assistance required; (3) allow noncredit de- 
ficiency courses to be counted toward a determination of the number ot 
semester hours required for fulltime VA benefits; (4) set up a 
charge educational program for servicemen who have completed 1 
full year of service and are eligible for discharge within 12 months. 

We do not have a basis for making a firm estimate of the numbers of 
persons who might utilize the additional benefits which would be pro- 
vided by S. 2668, or the cost of administering such benefits. AVe esti- 
mate, however, that it would cost approximately ^.8 ^^000 Tt' 

trainee years for the predischarge jirogram and anothei $80,000 pei 
1,000 trainee years for administrative costs, for additional trainees 
under other provisions of the bill the direct cost is likely to approxi- 
mate $1.6 million per 1,0000 trainee years. , 4.1 4 . 

S. 2700 would provide specific statiitoiy authority lor the \ eteraiis 
Assistance Centers and outreach prograni established by Presidential 
directive in 1968. It would also authonze the Administrator to estab- 
lish US VAC in any place in the United States, its territories. Common- 
wealths, or possessions, with special attention being given to locating 
fhpm in areas which would provide maximum assistance to education- 
KLXantlS vlw with a special eflort to eiuploy veteran 
who reside in the community served and who have themselves leceived 

Administrator to ]proyide all eligible veterans 
and dependents with outreach services to include: (1) information on 
Veterans’ Administration, other Federal, State, or local governmental 
program benefits and services to which they may be entitled ; (2) per- 
Siml interviews, to maximum extent possible; (3) 30b guidance and 
placement assistance as well as 

Lrvices (including such services as health benefit counseling) , (5) 

assistanchn making claims; (6) maintenance of full records; and (7) 

information and assistance to servicemen prior to discharge especially 



overseas. 






IMoreoyer, the bill would authorize the Administrator to utilize facil- 
ities and services of other Federal, State, local governmental agencies, 
or nationally recognized or other organizations, to make referrals, and 
to pay for such services, furnish space and office facilities to those pro- 
viding services, and to conduct studies. 

Finally, the measure requires the Administrator to report to Con- 
gress on March 1 and September 1 of each year as to the activities, 
enectiveness, cooperation received, and recommendations for im- 
provement. 

Based upon an anticipated 1 million separatees annually, 23 percent 
of whom the Department of Defense indicates are educationally disad- 
vantaged, we estimate that the total first-year cost of S. 2700 would be 
approximately $27.3 million. 

^Concerning the latter three bills, with the exception of part of S. 
2 ^ 00, they establish novel programs of extreme complexities requiring 
coordination among several agencies. While in each case the purpose 
IS extremely worthwhile, the actual mechanics of these measures will 
require further study, both as to the effects and workability. Even as 
to the US V AG bill, the expanded functions proposed fall into that 
latter category. 

In my appearance before the subcommittee on June 24, 1969, 1 dis- 
cussed the President’s concern regarding this important problem of 
providing an effective means to assist returning veterans in readiustino’ 
to civilian life and the fact that this subject would be one of the major 
matters to be considered by the President’s Committee on the Vietnam 
Veteran. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, the bills being considered by your 
subcommittee today give primal^ emphasis to the problems of the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged veteran. I can assure you that the President’s 
Committee wiU focus a great deal of attention on this important area 
and will certainly carefully consider the proposals contained in these 
bills. 

At the same time we must deal with the whole range of problems 
facing these returning veterans. Our committee is striving to complete 
its study and prepare a report in as short a time as possible. Therefore, 
under these circumstances, I recommend that your subcommittee defer 
consideration of these bills until the President’s Committee has made 
its report. 

]\Ir. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I, as well as members 
of my staff who are here, will be glad to answer any questions that the 
subcommittee may have. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very, very much. I ajipreciate your 
testimony. The entire prepared text will be incorporated in the record 
at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson follows :) 

Pbepared Statement op Donald E. Johnson. Administrator of yETERANS’ 

Affairs 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

I am pleased to again have the opportunity of appearing before you and to 

considered by the Subcommittee, namely— 
ponsress, a bill “To amend title 88, United States Code, to pro- 
> ide employment and relocation assistance for veterans.” 
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S. 2506, 91st Congress, a bill “To reduce the number of semester hours that a 
veteran must carry at an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college 
or university in order to qualify for full-time benefits under chapter 34 of title 
38 

S. 2668, 91st Congress, a bill “To provide additional education and training 
assistance to veterans, and to provide for a predischarge education pro^am. 

S. 2700, 91st Congress, a bill “To amend chapter 3 of title 38, United States 
Code, In order to provide for a Veterans Outreach Service Program in the Vet- 
erans Administration to assist eligible veterans, especially those recently sep- 
arated, in applying for and obtaining benefits and services to v?hich they are 
entitled, and education, training, and employment, and for other purposes. 

Turning first to S. 2506, this measure would reduce from 14 to 12 the mini- 
mum number of semester hours that a veteran must carry in a higher education 
undergraduate course in order to qualify for full-time educational assistance 
benefits under chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code. 

An amendment to the bill in the nature of a substitute has been proposed 
by the Chairman which would leave the 14 semester hour requirement unchanged 
as the general rule, but would provide an exception which would permit a- dif- 
ferent minimum where a college or university, upon the request of the Adminis- 
trator, certifies that full-time tuition is charged to all undergraduate students 
carrying a minimum of less than 14 semester hours or its equivalent. That mini- 
mum would then be considered a full-time course for Veterans Administration 
benefit purposes. We will direct our remarks to both the original bill and the 
amendment. 

Initially, I would like to point out that both the bill and the amendment apply 
only to the measurement of courses under the GI educational assistance pro- 
gram. They would not apply to the dependents’ assistance programs of chapter 
35 of title 38. Section 1733 of that chapter, as is the case with section 1684 with 
respect to the veterans’ educational assistance program under chapter 34 of title 
38, also prescribes a minimum of 14 semester hours for a full-time educational 



Historically, the original World War II GI bill did not contain any standard 
for measurement of full time institutional undergraduate course. The Veterans 
Administration, in February, 1945, issued VA Instruction No. 2 which promul- 
gated that 12 semester hours would constitute the minimum course load for a 
veteran to qualify for payment of full-time Veterans Administration educational 
benefits. This problem was considered by Congress when it was conducting hear- 
ings on the proposed Korean confiict GI bill. In enacting the Korean GI bill it was 
determined that a measurement of 14 semester hours was considered fair and 
equitable and that fi^re became a part of that law. No change in this require- 
ment has been made since that time. 

]Most colleges, operating on a semester credit hour basis, generally require 
120 credit hours of undergraduate work in order to earn a degree. Normally, 
to accomplish such a course of study in four academic years, the student must 
take an average of 15 credit hours per semester. Under current law, a veteran 
consistently carrying the minimum of 14 credit hours per semester would receive 
the full educational assistance allowance, but would lack the required credit 
hours for graduation at the end of four academic years. However, there would 
still be sufficient remaining entitlement to qualify for extended entitlement under 
section 1661(b) of title 38, and thus he would be assured of the educational 
assistance allowance through the final semester. 

Should this requirement be reduced to 12 credit hours for full-time pursuit 
as proposed in S. 2506 as introduced, and consistently followed by the veteran, 
his entitlement would be exhausted far in advance of the five years which would 
be required to earn his undergraduate degree. The withdrawal of financial 
support during the last period of the veteran’s degree pursuit would have an 
adverse effect and could easily discourage his continuation toward his degree 



ol)3 GCtiVG . 

We are aware that the current educational climate across the nation has been 
taking a dynamic turn in response to the recognition of technological and socio- 
logical changes. One result is that the four-year collegiate program of the past 
no longer meets the educational needs of the undergraduate student of today. 
To provide more fiexible programs of education, many institutions are no longer 
following the former 15 semester hour measurement ns a line of demarcation 
between the full-time student and the part-time student and have, instead, estab- 
lished a 12 semester hour standard. This 12-hour standard has been occasioned 
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by reporting requirements established by other Federal agencies such as the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare and Selective Service whereby 
full-.time students are counted as those carrying at least 75% of the normal 
student hour load (15 semester hours). The current Veterans Administration 
standard of 14 semester hours, therefore, bears re-examination in light of these 
changes. 

We believe the concept of the number of minimum hours required to consider 
a student to be in full-time attendance is properly a province of the colleges and 
universities and not the Veterans Administration. Where institutions, after due 
deliberation, have set standards. Veterans Administration educational assistance 
allowances should be accorded to veterans commensurate with the level of course 
pursuit certified by the institution. A revision of the VA standard for measure- 
ment of course pursuit could prove beneficial to veterans. They could, at any 
time where the institutions so permit and where found necessary, reduce their 
course load and still be assured of full-time support. Some veterans would 
thereby be able to be employed and thus provide additional financial support 
for their education. We feel that the veteran returning to educational pursuits 
will fully exercise this maturity and will not abuse the privilege so granted 
and wastefully expend his entitlement. 

We believe that the language of the amended bill, under which a college or 
university would certify that a minimum of less than 14 semester hours 
constitutes a full-time undergraduate course requiring full-time tuition payment 
by all students, would serve as a greater safeguard against abuse, and would 
therefore be preferable to the language contained in the original bill. For the 
foregoing reasons, w^e would have no objection to the favorable consideration 
of the amended bill. 

We would, however, like to point out that if the Subcommittee takes favorable 
action on the bill as amended, it should, at the same time, consider extending 
these same provisions to the dependehts of veterans. This could be accomplished 
through amendment of section 1733(a) (3) of chapter 35 of title 38. Since the 
Administrator, under section 1504(d) of chapter 31, already has authority to 
define full-time and part-time training requirements in the case of disabled 
veterans taking vocational rehabilitation training, no change in the law would 
be required in this area of Veterans Administration benefits. 

It is estim'ated that the bill as originally introduced would have a first-year 
co.st of $1.3 million, with a total five-year cost of $7.2 million. Since the amended 
bill is directed only to the definition of full-time training, the estimated first-year 
cost would be $625,000, and the first five-year cost would total $3.6 million. 

The remaining three bills propose new programs or the expansion of exj.sting 
programs to aid the transition of servicemen, particularly those who are edu- 
cationally disadvantaged, from military to civilian life with emphasis upon 
preparing such persons to take advantage of the benefits currently provided. 

Of the three bills, S. 1088 would assist such veterans who desire meaningful 
employment to obtain jobs which require skills le'arned by them while serving 
in the Armed Forces and provide the 'financial assistance necessary to relocate 
such veterans in areas where such jobs are available. 

The bill proposes to create within the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor a new Veterans Employment and Relocation As- 
sistance Center. This Relocation Center would have the responsibility for com- 
piling comprehensive lists (compiled from lists supplied by local USES offices) 
of available job, on-the-job and apprenticeship training opportunities available 
throughout the nation. 

The Secretary of Defense, in turn, would have the responibility of compiling 
and transmitting to the Relocation Center lists of servicemen who are being 
released or discharged. When a veteran, who is entitled to education and train- 
ing benefits under chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, applies for assist- 
ance from the Relocation Center, efforts would be made to match his particular 
qualifications with an available job, on-the-job or apprenticeship opportunity 
commensurate with his qualifications. Every effort would be made to place the 
veteran in a job as close to his home area as possible. Under the bill, a 
veteran could, for a satisfactory reason, refuse an offer and still remain eligible 
for additional assistance. However, refusal without a satisfactory reason or 
three refusals would make the veteran ineligible for further Relocation Center 
aid. 
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The measure also provides that where a job interview is arranged for a vet- 
eran, any reasonable costs required to have the veteran reach the point of 
the interview shall be paid by the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. Such costs 
could include such items as travel, food, and lodging. In addition, under the 
bill the Administrator would also be authorized to pay relocation expenses 
where a veteran accepts a job or training opportunity in an area outside his 
home area. 

S. 2668 has as its purpose the providing of special educational and training 
aid for both veterans and servicemen and is primarily aimed at those persons 
from disadvantaged backgrounds who have academic deficiencies restricting 
their pursuit of vocational training or higher education. To carry out this 
purpose, the bill proposes four new educational aid programs — 

First, authority would be added to that already contained in section 1678 of 
title 38, concerning special training for the educationally disadvantaged, to 
allow veterans needing refresher or deficiency courses to take them at an 
appropriate institution such as a junior college, college, or university offering 
college preparatory aid. 

Second, a program would be set up to provide for payments to be made on 
behalf of veterans already enrolled in educational institutions to cover the 
expenses of refresher courses, counseling, tutorial or other remedial or special 
assistance they require. Payments covering such assistance would be paid by 
the Veterans Administration directly to the educational institutions with the 
amounts, terms, and conditions of the payments being prescribed by regula- 
tions issued by the Administrator after consultation with, the Commissioner 
of Education. These payments would be made without charge to any period 
of entitlement earned by a veteran under section 1661(a) of title 38, United 
States Code. 

Third, a program proposed by the bill would allow noncredit deficiency courses 
to be counted toward a determination of the number of semester hours required 
for full-time Veterans Administration benefits. For example, a veteran may be 
taking a suflicient number of credit hours to qualify him for half-time Veterans 
Administration monetary assistance. If the number of noncredit deficiency hours 
he is pursuing, when added to the credit hours he is taking, equals the number 
of hours required for full-time benefits, the veteran would then be paid at the 
full-time rate. This provision, however, would not be applicable to any non- 
credit courses being paid for directly by the Veterans Administration under the 
second program envisioned by S. 2668 and cited above. 

Fourth, the bill would also set up a predischarge education program for 
servicemen. Under it a person presently in the Armed Forces would be eligible 
to pursue certain educational programs providing he has served at least one 
full year and is eligible for a discharge within 12 months. 

Under this proposal, the Veterans Administration would be authorized to pay 
directly to an educational institution an amount not to exceed $150 per month 
to cover the expenses of providing this education and training on behalf of the 
serviceman. The benefit would only be gi’anted where the course of education 
or training is required for or preparatory to a program of education or training 
or vocation which the eligible serviceman intends to pursue subsequent to his 
discharge or release from the Armed Forces. 

The courses and institutions involved would be subject to approval under 
regulations prescribed jointly by the Administrator, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Commissioner of Education. In addition, the courses would be subject 
to the disapproval authority of the Administrator presently contained in sec- 
tion 1673 of title 38. This authority deals with avocational, recreational and 
similar types of courses. 

Under the bill, the benefits granted would not be charged against any entitle- 
ment the individual earns under section 1661(a) of title 38 and these benefits 
would not be payable where a serviceman is already receiving an educational 
assistance allowance under other provisions of the GI bill. 

We do not have a basis for making a firm estimate of the numbers of persons 
who might utilize the additional benefits which would be provided by this bill, 
or the cost of administering such benefits. However, for purposes of considering 
the possible impact of the several separate benefits proposed, we offer the fol- 
lowing estimates : 
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(а) The rates of cost for each 1000 trainee years (12 months continuous 
training for one individual) for the additional trainees who might be attracted 
by the proposed benefits, are as follows : 

(1) For predischarge trainees, the direct benefits cost is likely to approxi- 
mate the maximum allowed, or $1.8 million per 1000 trainee years. 

(2) For other additional trainees the direct benefits cost, based .upon 
current educational allowance rates, is likely to approximate $1.6 million, 
per 1000 trainee years. Of course this amount would be increased by any 
increase made in the current allowance rates. 

(б) In addition to the usual administrative costs for the additional trainees, 
there would be the added cost of negotiating rates of payment which the Vet- 
erans Administration would make to participating PREP schools and to schools 
which provide the additional benefits to be made available to disadvantaged 
trainees. It is likely that this administrative cost would be at least $80,000 per 

1000 trainee years. ^ 

S. 2700 would amend chapter 3 of title 38, United States Code, to provide spe- 
cific statutory authority for the Veterans Assistance Centers and the veterans 
out-reach program originally established in early 1968 by Presidential directive. 

Under the bill, the Veterans Assistance Centers would be maintained at vari- 
ous strategic points throughout the United States, its Territories, Common- 
wealths and possessions with special attention being given to locating facilities 
in those areas which would provide maximum assistance to educationally dis- 
advantaged veterans. Special efforts would be required to employ at such Cen- 
ters those veterans who reside in those communities being served and who have 
themselves received assistance from such Centers. 

The bill directs the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to provide all eligible 
veterans as well as all eligible dependents with outreach services which shall 
include: (a) distributing full information concerning all benefits and services 
to which they may be entitled not only under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans Administration, but under any other Federal, State or local governmental 
programs as well; (b) conducting person to person inteiwiews to the maximiun 
extent possible for the purpose of explaining these benefits and the planning of 
individual education, training and employment programs for such eligible per- 
sons; (c) job guidance and job placement assistance as well as appropriate re- 
ferrals to other Federal, State and local units for various forms of aid; (d) pro- 
viding social and other special services (including such services as health benefit 
counseling) necessary to aid veterans and dependents in obtaining the maximum 
potential from all available benefits; (e) all necessary aid and assistance to 
eligible veterans and dependents in making claims for Veterans Administration 
as well as any other Federal, State and local governmental benefits ; (f ) main- 
tenance of full records on the out-reach program and follow-ups to determine 
the success of the as.sistance rendered under this program ; and (g) information 
and assistance to servicemen prior to their discharge with special emphasis on 
those servicemen who are overseas. 

In addition, S. 2700 would authorize the Administraor to (a) utilize, pursuant 
to agreements, the facilities and services of any other Federal department or 
agency in carrying out this program ; (b) cooperate with and use state and local 
governmental agencies as well as nationally recognized or other organizations ; 
(c) make referrals to any other Federal, State or local unit and nationally 
recognized or other organizations; (d) pay the costs of services of such groups 
either in advance or by way of reimbursement; (e) furnish available s"ace and 
ofllce facilities for those groups providing services; and (f) conduct studies, in 
consultation and coordination with specified Federal agencies, to determine 
the most effective program design to carry out the programs called for by the 

^^Finally, the bill would require the Administrator to make reports to the 
Congress by March 1 and September 1 of each year on (a) the activities carried 
on; (b) the effectiveness of these out-reach programs; (c) the degree of co- 
operation received from other agencies and groups; and (d) recommendations 
for improvement for more effective administration of these programs. 

It is estimated that the cost of S. 2700, using the Department of Defense figure 
of 23% of the servicemen being discharged as falling within the definition of 
“educationally disadvantaged”, would amount to $27.3 million annually. This 
figure includes the effect enactment of the measure would have have on other 
Veterans Administration programs. A detailed breakdown outlining the basis 
for the estimated costs of the bill is included at the end of my statement. 
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As a technical matter, we note that in the printed copy of S. 2700, on page 5 
some words were inadvertently left out immediately following line 22. We are 
advised by the Counsel to the Subcommittee that the following should be in- 
serted at that place : “tional or other organization 
Concerning the latter three bills, with the exception of S. 2700, which would 
provide a specific statutory basis for the United States Veterans Assistance 
Centers and the out-reach program conducted by the Veterans Administration, 
these bills establish novel programs of extreme complexities requiring coordina- 
tion among several agencies. While in each case the purpose is extremely worth- 
while, the actual mechanics of these measures will require further study, both 
as to the effects and workability. Bven^,as to the USVAC bill, the expanded func- 
tions proposed fall into that latter category. 

In my appearance before the Subcommittee on June 24, 1969, I discussed 
the President’s concern regarding this important problem of providing an effec- 
tive means to assist returning servicemen in readjusting to civilian life and the 
fact that this subject would be one of the major matters to be considered by the 
President’s Committee on the Vietnam Veteran. In this connection, Mr. Chair- 
man, the bills being considered by your Subcommitjee today give primary em- 
phasis to the problems of the educationally disadvantaged veteran. 

I can assure you that the President’s Committee will focus a great deal of 
attention on this important area and will certainly carefully consider the pro- 
posals contained in these bills. At the same time we must deal with the whole 
range of problems facing these returning veterans. Our Committee is striving to 
complete its study and prepare a report in as short a time as possible. Therefore, 
under these circumstances, I recommend that your Subcommittee defer considera- 
tion of these bills until the President’s Committee has made its report. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. Members of my staff are present 
and we will be glad to answer any questions the Subcommittee might have. 

COST PROJECTION — S. 2700 

A. Based on anticipated 1,000,000 separatees annually, 23% of whom DoD has 
indicated are educationally disadvantaged, and the assumption that “face-to-face” 
interviews will be provided to all “educationally disadvantaged” veterans and 
to such other veterans who yisit our locations seeking assistance. 

Educationally disadvantaged per month, @ 50 educationally disadvantaged 
separatees per month per contact representative and 1 clerical position 



per 4 contact representatives 19, 700 

Total CR’s needed ». 394 

Total clerical needed 95 

Total staff needed : 489 

Minus personnel now in program : 

Contact representatives 107 

Clerical 43 

Total now in program ' 150 

Total additional CR’s needed 287 

Total additional clerical needed 52 

* ' ■■ ■ "■ 

Total positions needed 339 

Total funds needed : 

Contact representatives 1 $3, 334, 940 

„ , Clerical 325, 416 

Total — 3,660,356 



B. If we , are to provide “face-to-face” interviews with all minority group 
separatees in addition to the educationally disadvantaged, the projection will be 
as follows : 

DOD statistics cite that 1968 minority group accessions over 12.4% of total. 
This figure varies from year to year. The ‘Negro Almanac, Table 7, page 233, cites 
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that 11.3% of the total population is minority group. Proceeding with a rounded 
figure of 12% minority group separatees: 



12 percent of 1,000,000 separatees (per year) 

Minus 23 percent included in “A” above (per year) 



120,000 
27, 600 



Minority group not included in “A” (per year) 

Minority group not included in “A” (per month) 

7,700 per monti at 50 per OR per month and 1 Clerical per 4 CR’s : 

Contact representatives 

Clerical 



92,400 

7,700 



150 

40 



Positions needed 

Annual cost: 

Contact representatives. 
Clerical 



194 



$1, 789, 480 
250,320 



Total 



$2, 039, 800 



C. Combining “A” and “B” above: 

Costs $5,700,156 

Positions 



D. StaflSng for social and other special services at average grade GS-12/3 
($14,281) : 



71 Social workers 

71 Vocational Rehabilitation specialists. 
71 Vocational counselors 



$1, 013, 951 
1, 013, 951 
1, 013, 951 



Total special services. 



3, 041, 853 



B. Localize USVAC’s in neighborhoods: Thirty USVAC’s in neighborhoods; 
1,000 average square feet of space each. 

Initial space costs per year ; $134, 7(X) 

Telephone cost of 2 business lines at 30 USVAC’s at $13 each line per 
m6nth 9.360 



The fact that a USVAC is located in a neighborhood area does not reduce 
need for space at the Federal Building to provide service to majority of veterans 
living within the metropolitan area and in rural areas. 

F. Providing more detailed benefits counseling and assistance in separation 
centers overseas: 



Increased Vietnam positions.. 
Establish positions in Europe. 



Total positions (GS-10/6 at $11,962) 

Salary cost 

Per Diem at $12 per day x 365 x 20 



20 

$239, 240 
$87,600 



(3. Staffing for Joh Placement Assistance . — ^Added staflBng to provide job 

placement assistance at 71 USVAC’s. Average of 2 Stafe Employment Specialists, 

GS-9/5 at each USVAC and 2 clerical employees, GS-4/5 at each USVAC. 

Total of 284 employees. . , . 

Salary costa 

Employee specialists 

Clerical 888,636 



Total per year. 



2, 388, 724 



H. Added staff to conduct studies, coordinate with Federal and other agencies, 
provide employee training and program development at Central Office, Washing- 
ton, DO. : 



Per year (6) Positions at GS-13/5 ($17,920) 
Per year (2) Positions at GS-7/5 ($8,659) — 
Per year contractual service (research) 



$107, 520 
17, 318 
250,000 



V 



S 

It 



A 



r 



Total 



374, 838 
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I Offset costs of services provided on a reimbursable basis. No background for 
estimate. Some of this cost would be offset by proportionate reduction m person- 
nel needs. 

Summary of Positions and Costs : 

A “face-to-face” interview with all educatiomilly disadvantaged: 

Positions 5 . 

Costs $3,660,3.)6 

Plus D— Social and Other Special Services : 

Positions ^ -1" 

Plus E— Loeali^ USVAC’s in Neighborhoods : 

Positions (Included in “A” above). 

Costs 

Plus F — Strengthening Overseas Assistance : 

Positions 

Oosts — — — — — 

Plus G — ^Providing Job Placement Assistance : 

Pompons $ 2 , sss, 724 

Plus H— Added” Central Office Staff and Contractual Service (Re- 
search) : 

Po.sitions 

Costs 



144, 060 



20 

$326, 840 



284 



8 

$374, 838 



A, D, E, F, 6, and H Total : ^ 

Co?te $10. 656, 388 
If “B” is to be included add : 



194 



»$ 2 , m, 825 



Grand total : ., ^^0 

> ?i2, aso. m 



» Includes 7.6 percenit frlnire benefits. 

Affect on other programs of hiring additional contact employees— S. 2700 



624 (OR’s and social workers) X 2.35= 1,466 other employees: eo'^foTLn 

784 O.P. & E. at $12,164 - - $9, 537, 000 

30 Loan guarantee at $10,288 - g”", 000 



490 Administrative at $6,660 ?63, 000 

T7inOTir>o n+. iRS.1 in 1» “1^> OOO 



162 Finance at $8,110. 

Total - - 900 





Positions 


Costs 




339 


|3|660|356 
3 04i;853 
144|Q6Q 
239,240 
2,388,724 












... 864 


374,838 

110.655,252 



i Only total lines include 7.6«p6rc6nt fringe benefits. 
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IF "B” ("FACE-TO-FACE" INTERVIEWS WITH ALL MINORITY GROUP SEPARATEES IS ANTICIPATED) 





Positions 


Costs 




864 


$10,655,252 
2, 194,825 




1,058 


U2, 850,077 




1,058 


12,850,077 




1,466 


14, 423, 000 


D€lwt\up dl(lUlil|^\iW |/|UVVWv W 1 %w w/ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


2, 524 


127, 273,077 



‘ Only total lines Include 7.6 percent fringe benefits. 



Senator Cranston. Mr. Jolmsoiij could yon jorovide some sort of 
status report on the ^York of the President’s Committee .■ 

]Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. The Committee as a whole has niet and has 
directed the staff to proceed, which they have done. Considerable and 
voluminous reports that already exist within the wvernment have 
been brought together, and we do have another full Committee meet- 
ing scheduled very soon to give consideration to at least priorities 
within this grouping of materials that we have. 

We are striving to meet the deadline of October 15 for that report 
and it was very apparent at the first meeting that every effort will be 
expended to meet the deadline of October 15 for that report. 

SenatorCRANSTON. Good. lamgladtohearthat. . 

Mr. Johnson. Purther, Mr. Chairman^ I might say in that regard 
that in the previous testimony we did discuss an interim report and 
it is still hoped that we can reach some kind of an interim report on 

some of the matters which seem to be important. 

I might also add, Mr. Chairman, that there are certain admin- 
istrative and executive matters that deal with the_ problems of vet- 
erans that can be handled without further legislation, and we have, 
indeed, begim to implement some of those witli the cooperation par- 
ticularly of the Cabinet Secretaries that are affected. 

Senator Cranston. In regard to the President’s Committee, what 
process do you foresee once that report is submitted to the Presi- 
dent? IVliat will then happen? . , -T^ 

!Mr. Johnson. Well, of course, it will have to receive the President s 
attention and study and we shall have to wait for him to evaluate 
that study before we can bring it back. I would say this to you, Mr. 
Chairman: That the study directs itself to two main thrusts, those 
things that can be done administratively and those things that re- 
quire legislation so that at least a good portion of the report can be 
implemented administratively, we hope, and on the surface of thmgs 

now it looks that way. , . 

Senator Cranston. I assume that the Congress will not see it until it 
is approved bj' the President at least in an informal sense as far as re- 
questing any afErinative action. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes^ sir. I believe that to be true because the President 
did create the Committee and request the report. 

Senator Cranston. How long would you anticipate it would take 
from the time it is submitted to the President until there will be a 
report to Congress ? 
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Mr. Johnson: Sir, I cannot honestly answer that, and I think prob- 
ably your experience within the Senate and in "Washington might pio- 
vide a better answer than one I could give. 

Senator Cranston. I realize that it is difficult to predict. 

Mr. Johnson. I would say to you, sir, that we, of course, after com- 
pleting the study and after what might be an appropriate amcmnt of 
time would press and urge for action on that from the White House. 

Senator Cranston. On one specific matter that would relate to the 
roport. whon the Comniissioner of Education testified on June 2 ^^ he 
indicated that ho thought it would be highly desirable for the Pres- 
ident’s Committee to formulate a position on S. 338, the bill that 
would increase GI bill education and training assistance allowanc^, 
prior to submission of the committee’s final report in view of the 
urgency of that particular matter. 

Is there any likelihood that you could help bring about an acceler- 
ated report on that particular matter ? * 

Mr. Johnson. We have not only told this committeee, but otlie^ 
committeees of the Congressj that we would have, Mr. Chairman, an 
interim report and that interim report will deal we believe specifically 
with educational assistance allowances and still hopefully we can 
bring that forward. 

Senator Cranston. When would that be made, possibly, do you 

think? . mil 

Mr. Johnson. The top staff on this is meeting next Tuesday and 

hopefully we can come forward within 2 weeks with that interim 
report. 

Senator Cranston. Fine. Thank you very much. 

I would like to discuss with you briefly your comments on S. 2506 
and the amendment that I am going to propose to it in a formal way 
shortly. I appreciate your support of that amendment very much. 
"Tour prepared statement submitted to the committee led me to believe 
that you would endorse the S. 2506 amendment even if it weren’t tied 
to the requirement for full-time tuition payments. 

In that regard I do not understand your statement that the amended 
bill is directed only to the definition of full-time training in contrast 
to the original S. 2506. . . 

It seems to me that both versions deal only with the detoition of a 
full-time course. Could you clarify that for us and explain why the 
amendment would be only half as expensive as the original S. 2506. 

Mr. Johnson. I will ask Mr. Corcoran, the General Counsel, to 
answer that. 

Mr. Corcoran. Mr. Chairman, because the basic controlling statute 
would remain the same, that is to say half time would still require 7 
hours and the amendment would only apply to full time and would 
only obtain when the school certified that even though the man was 
training less than 14 semester hours, that trainmg*, as far as they w*ere 
concerned, constituted full time and full-time tuition would be charged. 

Senator Cranston. Why couldn’t the half-time formula be dropped 
when a school would certify that 12 would be full time? 

Mr. Corcoran. It could be. That is statutorily possible. We do not 
believe that such a change would be consistent with the amendment 
because under the amendment the law would continue the general rule 
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that, in order for a man to receive full-time benefits, he would have to 
be training a minimum of 14 semester hours. Hence, in the absence of a 
clear expression of congressional intent to the contrary, we do not 
believe that the provisions of the amended bill would support a modi- 
fication of the existing rule relating to the measurement of part-time 
training. Using the example you cite, it would appear logical to con- 
tinue to measure half-time training as one-half of 14 semester hours; 
that is, 7 semester hours. 

With regard to the desirability of further amending the law so as to 
permit schools to certify that half time is half time regardless of a 
minimum, we feel that this is objectionable because of the lack of uni- 
versal or generally accepted standards for anything under full time. 

We are quite willing to acknowledge that many schools of higher 
education have standards which permit us to recognize that full time is 
something less than 14 semester 'hours, that being a rather arbitrary 
figure, but at the same time one we think reasonable. 

.On the other hand, we find an almost complete lack of standards 
throughout the country on anything less than full time. 

So, summing up, we think that to permit a school to certify that a 
certain course is full time and ought to have full-time tuition is rea- 
sonable, but to reduce that would m somewhat objectionable. 

Senator Cranstoit. Could you give us a citation where tliat is in the 
w because I am not aware of where that 7-hour provision is found? 



law 



Mr. Corcoran. 38 U.S.C. 1684(a) (3) establishes the general rule in 
undergraduate cases. 

Senator Cranston. Pethaps we can devise a way to approach the 
problem. 

Mr. Corcoran. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I didn’t get that. 



Senator Cranston. Perhaps we can devise an approach to the prob- 
lem that that would pose. Assuming the amendment to S. 2506 is 
enacted, would you indicate how you would define three quarter and 



half time? . „ , 

Mr. Corcoran. Seven hours for half time and 10 hours for three- 

quarter time. . 

Senator Cranston. Well, we will want to study that question lur- 
ther, and perhaps we will comment on that question in the committee 
report. In regard to the recommendation to make a comparable amend- 
TTiftn+. in chanter 35 regarding war orphans and the widows education 



ment in chapter 35 regarding war orphans 
benefits, I assume that your cost figures in your prepared statement do 
not include the cost of such an amendment. 

Could you please provide those costs for the record and in your for- 
mal report on S. 2506? I realize you could not do that now. 

Mr. Johnson. We will provide those for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information subsequently supplied, follows :) 



' Addixionai, Cost op S. 2506, With Pboposed Amendment 



If S. 2506, as proposed to be amended, is further amended to include chapter 35 
trainees, an estimate of the additional cost follows : 
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THREE-QUARTER TIME TO FULL-TIME TRAINING 



Fiscal year 



Estimate of 
increased 
Trainees cost of direct 
affected, benefits, 
chapter 35 chapter 35 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

5-year total. 



1,430 $50,000 

1, 580 55, 000 

1,430 50,000 

1,350 47,000 

1,290 45,000 

247,000 



If a commensurate reduction of hours in half-time training is intended, the 
following additional cost estimates would be included: 



TRAINING-Ji-TIME TO ^-TIME 



Fiscal year 



Trainees 
affected, 
chapter 35 



Estimate of 
increased 
cost of direct 
benefits, 
chapter 35 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

5-year total 



280 $10,000 

310 11,000 

280 10,000 

260 9,000 

250 9, 000 

49,000 



ALL UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING 



Fiscal year 



Trainees 
affected, 
chapter 35 



Estimate of 
Increased 
cost of direct 
benefits,^ 
chapter 35 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

5-year total 



1,710 $60,000 

1,890 66,000 

1,710 60,000 

1,610 56,000 

1,540 54,000 



296,000 



< The above estimates do not provide for the cost of additional trainees who might be attracted to enter training because 
of this change* 

Senator Cranston. I notice that in the ])repared statement of David 
Kapel, of Temple Universify, that he raises the excellent point that 
perhaps educational institutions should be permitted to establish sep- 
arate definitions of full-time status for educationally disadvantaged 
veterans. This would not be provided under S. 2506 or the amendment. 

What are .your views on that question? 

I would add perhaps section 1678 of title 38, relating to educationally 
disadvantaged veterans, could be amended to provide special discre- 
tion for educational institutions to define a full-time course in terms of 
the number of hours that it is believed the educationally disadvan- 
taged veteran is capable of carrying, either for credit or noncredit. 

Mr. Johnson. First of all, I would ask permission of you to be 
excused to make that appointment that I have at 1600 Pennsylvania. 

Senator Cranston. Fme. 
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Mr. Johnson. Second, this was discussed by me with my stajff, to 
reply to your question that you have just raised, and I again would 
turn this over to Mr. Corcoran to talk about additional benefits for 
the educationally disadvantaged. 

Senator Cranston. I thank you very much for being with us in 
— light of your problems yesterday and this morning. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

; If you would permit, Mr. Wilson will be in my stead here to direct 

' the answers to these questions. ' 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bronaijgh. Mr. Chairman, did I understand your q[uestion to 
be as to whether there should be a change in the definition for schools - !' 

such as adult high schools or others as to the disadvantaged? 

Senator Cranston. There is some testimony later in the morning in* 
which the question is raised that perhaps educational institutions, 
and it doesn’t de&ie what sort, should be permitted to establish sep- • “ 

arate definitions of full-time status for educationally disadvantaged j; 

T^0i^01^ctXlS 

This wouldn’t be permitted luider S. 2506 or the amendment, and j- 

I just wondered what your views were on that matter. Possibly sec- 
tion 16l8 of title 38 relating to educationally disadvantaged veterans 
could be amended to provide special discretion for educational insti- 
tutions to define a full-time course in terms of the number of hours that 
I it is believed the educationally disadvantaged veteran is capable of 

carrying either for credit or not for credit. 

Mr. Bronaugh. Mr. Chairman, I believe that it would be more 
helpful to the committee if we submit our comments for the record 
rather than attempt an ofi-the-cufi evaluation. 

4 Senator Cranston. We welcome that. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

I Definition op Full-Time Educational Pursuit 

Flexibility is already built into our definition of a full-time educational pursuit 
in that noncredit courses are included with credit courses to determine rate of 
educational pursuit. The limitations that may exist in disadvantaged veterans 
are thus recognized. In our application of 38 USO 1678, although the veteran is 
paid for full-time educational pursuit under the foregoing criteria, fits entitlement 
is not charged for noncredit deficiency or refresher courses taken at secondary 
level or beyond. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairmaii, this is one of the matters to which the 
President’s Committee staff is addressing itself, and I think it would 
be wiser on our part if we could give you a position on that at a later 
time. 

Senator Cranston. Fine. If you could zero in on that without too 
much delay I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Wilson. I think we have the message from the Administrator 
and from the President to expedite and will do it as soon as possible. 

Senator Cranston. We plan to close the record of this hearing next 
week, Friday, and if you could give us that by that time, we would 
{ippr0cicii^0 it* 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. ... 

Senator Cranston. I would now appreciate your explaining in more 
detail, if you can, the basis for your estimated costs for S. 2668 for 
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both the PREP and other programs. This is covered on page 10 of 
Mr. J ohnson’s statement. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Peckarsky to answer 
this ? 

Senator Cranston. Since your costs are figured on trainee-years, 
that is 12 months continuous training for one individual, I assmne that 
if it is expected that the average length of PREP training would be 
only 3 months, the present training cost would be one-quarter of the 
$1,800 per trainee that you estimate. 

Mir. Peckarsky. Mr. Chairaian, for budget purposes we use a 
trainee-year which is admittedly a fictitious creation. It assumes the 12- | 

month training period for one individual on the basis of adclmg up the 
actual number of individuals, the months they use, and dividing them 
by 12. So that we are actually not speaking of an individual engaging in 
a full 12 months of training. We are assuming the same as you are 
that the period will be shortened but that enough individuals will take 
this to add up to that many trainee-years, which is strictly a budgetary 
device. 

Senator'^ Cranston. We can assume that we could multiply by four 
to get the £umber of people ? 

Mr. Peckarsky. Yes, sir; just a^ if I may say so, in, estimating 
chapter 34 participation under the GrI bill the average trainee time is 
about a half year so that when we speak of inan-years of training we 
are really tallang about twice that many participants. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you for confirming that. 

I would like to indicate for your guidance that S. 2668 contains some 
technical errors which would be corrected by striking out paragraphs 
1 and 3 of subsection 1(a) and striking the “s” in the word “veterans” 
on line 3 of page 3. That is just to get the language straightened out. 

In the attached cost projection that accompanies Mr. Jolinsqn’s 
testimony regarding S. 2700, there is included the cost of providing 
face-to-face interviews with all minority group separatees in addition 
to all those who are educationally disadvantaged. 

First, could you explain how in your approach to this problem you 
define educationally disadvantaged? 

S. 2700 did not define that term and it was my purpose in that re- 
spect to provide you with discretion to establish such a definition ad- 
ministratively. 

Mr. Peckarsky. Assuming there were no change in the staitute in 
S. 2700 which there is not, the statute currently defines educationally 
disadvantaged as one who has not completed high school or received 
a high school completion equivalency certificate. 

Senator Cranston. So you would proceed with that ? 

Mr. Peckarsky. We would proceed on the same definition if it were 
not changed. 

Senator Cranston. Could you estimate what the additional cost 
would be to provide full outreach services to all veterans who had 
high school diplomas but no postsecondary educational experience? 

How many veterans per month do you think that would amount to ? 

Mr. Peckarsky. If the discharge rate currently is 75,000 veterans 
per month, and approximately 23 percent of them under the Depart- 
ment of Defense figure — and it is a little less under our figure, but us- 
ing that figure — we would assume then that about 58,000 per month, 

I believe, would be not educationally disadvantaged. i 

32-660— 69— pt. 2 6 
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Senator Cranston. What number? 

Mr. Peckarskt. My rough fibres are about 58,000 per month. 
Senator Cranston. In providing these costs for non^post-s^ondary 
hio-h school graduates, could you indicate the full additional cost « 
Mr. Peckarskt. I am sorry, sir. I misunderstood. Was y^r ques- 
tion directed in terms of those who have taken no training after high 
school ? 

Senator Cranston. Yes. j. v i 

Mr Peckarskt. In other words, tnose who have 12 years ot school- 

ing? ’ . , 1 

Senator Cranston. But nothing beyond. 

Mr. Peckarskt. And nothing beyond. Then I would have to go back 
and check my figures again. Thait 58,000 is those who have completed 
high school, but many of those have taken some college. 

Senator Cranston. This is why I asked twice. 

Could you submit that for the record then ? 

Mr. Peckarskt. Yes, sir. p ^ j 

Senator Cranston. In providing these costs for non-post-secondary 
high school graduates, could you indicate the full additioiial cost of 
providing those services including items D through H in the statement 
that Mr. Johnson submitted ? 

Mr. Peckarskt. Yes. , . , -n i. i. 

Senator Cranston. I guess that is something that you will have to 

submit for the record, too. 

Mr. Peckarskt. Yes. . , p „ x 

(The information, subsequently supplied, follows :) 

Cost Figures on S. 2700 



Additional costs to provide full outreach services to all veterans who have 
high school diplomas but no post-secondary educational experience. 

Our statistics indicate that 21,3% of the separatees have one or more years 
of college education. We have previously submitted cost figures for the 23% 
of the separatees who are “eduoationally disadvantaged” (less than high school). 
The remainder of the separatees (55,7%) have completed high school but have 
hot completed a year of college training. 

If full outreach service is provided for this group, it would mcrease the 
target group by 557,000 separatees per year or 2,4 times greater than the 
target group established under Item A of the original projection. 

The additional staffing and costs to include the expanded group are therefore 
projected as follows : 





Additional- 






Employees 


Costs 


Item A: 

I'. Ant Art f unfA^fintfltlVfiS 


689 


18,003,856 




___ __ 125 


780,998 




814 


8,784,854 


Item D: 

Qnri aI wnrkAfS 


V.', 

170 


2,433,482 


\/AAAtSAnat rohAhititAtinnat ^DUCiatlStS - - 


170 


2,433,482 




170 


2,433,482 




510 


7, 300,446 


Item G: . . 


340 


3,600,211 


Clerical * 


340 


2,132,726 


Tntal - - - - -p . 


680 


5,732,937 







Note: Thera are no sisnifieant incireases {n items E, F, and H. 
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SUMMARY-COMBINING ORIGINAL SUBMISSION AND ADDITIONAL NEEDS 



’ Item A: 

Employees 

All costs 

Item D: 

Employees 

All costs 

' Item E: 

Employees (included in A) 

All costs 

Item F: 

Employees 

All costs (including per diem). 
Item G: 

Employees 

All costs 

Item H: 

Employees 

Alt costs 

‘Total: 

Employees 

All costs 



Original 


Added 


Total 


339 


814 


1,153 


43,660,356 


48,784,854 


112,445,210 


213 


510 


723 


43,041,853 


47,300,446 

<9 


110,342,299 


4144,060 




4144,060 


20 




20 


4326,840 


0) 


4326,840 


284 


680 


964 


42, 388,724 


15,732,937 


48,121,661 


8 


i‘> 


8 


4374,838 


0) 


4374,838 


864 


2,004 


2,868 


9 410,655,252 


>123,476,423 


>434,131,675 



1 No additional. 

a Includes fringe benefits 0.076. 



EFFECT ON OTHER PROGRAMS OF HIRING 



ADDITIONAL CONTACT EMPLOYEES (984 CONTACT AND SOCIAL 
WORKERSX2.35=:2,313) 



Other programs 








Original 


Added 


Total 


Employees 








1,466 


2,313 


3,779 


C.P.&E 

Loan guarantee 

Administrative 

Finance 








784 

30 

490 

162 


1,238 

48 

774 

253 


2,022 

78 

1,264 

415 


All costs 






114,423,000 


822,758,000 


}37, 181, 000 


GRAND TOTALS 




Original i 


Added 


Total 






Employees 


Costs 


Employees 


Costs 


Employees 


Costs 


USVAC/contact 

Other programs 


864 

1,466 


410,655,242 
14,423, 000 


2,004 

2,313 


423,476,423 
22,758, 000 


2,868 

3,779 


434,131,675 
37, 181, 000 




2,330 


25,078,252 


4,317 


46,234,423 


6,647 


71,312,675 



t The grand total shown in this column does not correspond with the total shown in the VA report on tho original bill 
because the 194 contact representative positions necessary fora face-to-face interview with all minority group separatees 
under the original biii are incorporated into column 2 (adfded) of this grand total chart. 



Senator Cranston. What effort is presently made to employ in con- 
tact work recently returned Vietnam veterans specially those who 
were themselves educationally disadvantaged? Do you make any 
special effort in that regard? 

Mr. Peokarsky. Yes, sir. Our outreach effort is devoted primarily 
to the educationally disadvantaged. However, we provide^ coimseling 
at separation centers for all about-to-be-discharged servicemen. We 
send a computer-generated letter to all recently discharged veterans 
inviting them to avail themselves of our outreach activities at the U.S. 
Veterans Assistance Centers, and many of them do so, and many of 
them receive the full range of assistance including job placement as- 
sistance. 

(The following information was supplied for the record r) 
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WOBKSHEET, OFFICE SERVICES, C. S A.S., AS OF JURE 30, 1969-REPORT Of COUPUTER-GENERATED LETTERS 

SENT TO VETERANS 

Total Educationally Percentof 

letters disadvantaged total 



Areal: 11.847 1,919 }6.2 

Hartford 2.250 374 16.5 

Wilmington 13.255 1,738 13.1 

VBO 5 028 934 18.6 

12’, 490 2,229 1^5 

Baltimore 20,304 3,130 15.4 

Boston 3 227 544 16.8 

Manchester 27 334 4,036 14.7 

Newark 20’071 2,829 13.9 

Buffalo.. 49 ’, 402 7,834 15.9 

New York 21.126 2,283 10.7 

Pittsburgh 0 ’ 430 1,333 20.1 

Providence 1 73 a 250 14.6 

White River 8 ’l 59 1,661 20.2 

Huntington I 

„ . 202,667 31,094 15.3 

Area 2: 13. 475 2,485 18.3 

Montgomery 9*437 1 728 18.3 

Little Rock 28’ 610 4! 875 17.0 

St. Petersburg - 22 ’ 443 4,029 18.5 

Atlanta 13*470 3 221 23.8 

Louisville 13 ’ 743 2,642 19.4 

New Orleans 0 * 098 1 283 19.1 

Jackson 23 393 4.268 18.2 

Winston-Salem 3*370 ’562 16.7 

San Juan ll’711 2,122 18.2 

Columbia 17 675 3,492 19.7 

Nashville - 24’ 108 4,341 18.3 

Houston 27 ’ 430 4. 527 16. 5 

Waco.. XiW! 4:569 23.5 

. 235,016 44,155 18.9 

Area 3: 50,546 8,104 16.0 

pt'icago... 20 047 3,281 16.4 

Indianapolis 12 812 1.502 16.1 

Des Moines 9*430 1,180 12.6 

Wichita 40,* 856 6,775 16.5 

Detroit. 15 036 1,441 9.4 

22 508 3,489 10.7 

St. Louis * 

664 10.4 

Lincoln 3 74 O 490 13.1 

Fargo 47 017 7, 113 15. 1 

Cleveland 13;482 2 ’, 053 15.3 

Muskogee 32 583 4.544 13.9 

i;?56 ’340 12.4 

Sioux Falls _ 17 894 2,080 11.7 

Milwaukee 

„ . . . , 295,033 43,056 14.6 

Area 4: * 376 67 17.8 

Juneau 7.806 1,282 16.4 

Phoenix.. 61!493 7.852 12.7 

Los Angeles 40. 157 5 . 146 12. ? 

San Francisco 11 208 1,440 18.4 

Denver 4,117 379 9-1 

Fort Harrison 1*203 159 17.7 

Reno 5 ; 888 868 16.2 

Albuquerque iq 814 1,393 12.9 

Portland 26 9 34.6 

Manila 4,320 666 15.4 

Salt Lake City 19 732 2, 191 H. 2 

Seattle 1,698 215 12.7 

Cheyenne 

175,104 22,605 13.3 

Subtotal 

.. 907,820 140,910 15.5 

Total - - 
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Senator Cranston. My question -was actually directed to what ef- 
forts are made to employ people of that background who are returning, 

^ to the limitations of the Civil Service rules 
and subject to the rather stringent employment restrictions we have 
been under for the past year, and our total employment efforts have 

when we^ :lo have the opportunity 

make every effort to employ those who would best serve the taiget 
^""ffihat connection, I could mention that over 46 percent of all our 

USVAC employees are minority group members. 4 .* -u „ 

^ Mr Wilson.^ Mr. Qiairman, i think we should also mention here, 
sir, that we have tried to put the best people we have into our 
USVACS in order to do the kind of outreach that would be meaning- 
ful. These US VACS started in the late winter of 1968 so that, in 
sneci/’c answer to your question as to whether we have hired people 
1?ho !n Slave bin sehed by USVACS, I would think the answer 

would have to be no. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. x- 

Wliat percentage of those contacted who file for ^ucational b^e- 
fits fail to actually follow through on those benefits? Do you have that 
fiffure or could you provide it ? 

Mr. Wilson. That is one of the figures that we are compiling now, 
sir. We have a system in our USVACS for a 45 -day followup. After 
a man has filed an application, we attempt to make a determination as 

to whether he did really follow through. 

We do not at this moment have statistics winch we think are really 
meaningful, but this is another matter to which the committee is 
dressing itself. W^e know the number that file the applications. W^e 
know the number that are in training at the end of each month, a-ud we 
have our projections of course for future montl^ and future years ; but, 
as to the specific number of those in our USVACS who have filed appli- 
cations who have followed through, I think it would not be possible 
for us to give you a very meaningful answer right at the moment. We 
do know Slat in California for instance that of tlie total of education- 
allv disadvantaged cases received there have been some 
USVAC areas that number has been something m excess of 10,000. 

We found of that number that 1,500 actually were not disadvantaged 
under our definition in that they had received high school equiyalenci^ 
while they were in the service. This left 8,500 veterans remaining ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged in this one paniicular area. 

We talked face to face with 5,400 of these, or 63 percent; 3,451 or 64 
percent filed an application for educational benefits; 779 or 23 percent 
requested counseling and all together that number of veterans, 5,400, 
filed6,086applicationsof one kind or another. . 

Senator Cranston. I think that one thing we should, consider in 
defining the educationally disadvantaged under modern circumstimces 
is that you actually have to go beyond high school in today s society to 

have taken advantage of educational opportunities. 

Mr. Wilson. I think, sir, that it would be proper for me to say that 
this is one of the most difficult matters to which the President s Com- 
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mittee is addressing itself. There are many kinds of dejRnitions that 
could be used in this regard. . ^ ^ . 

The one that we have used in the VA, of course, is the statutory one. 
It is a color-blind definition. It is one that makes it rather easy, we 
think, to readily identify people. I know of nothing that is receiving 
more active consideration by the President’s Committee than an 
attempt to come up with a definition. . _ 

The Veterans’ Administration position at this pomt, I thmk, would 
be that we would favor tlie statutory one which currently exists because 
it is color-blind and much less difficult to administer . 

Senator Cranston. I think it is a subject worthy of very close 

reexamination. . . i 

Do you have a figure that you could give us, if not now, tor the rec- 
ord, generally of those in all categories who file for educational benefits 
and then fail to follow through, not just talking of the disadvantaged? 

Mr. Wii/SON. I think we can estimate this, can we not, Mr. Peckarsky ? 

Mr. Peckarsky. I missed part of that question, Senator. 

Senator Cranston. I wondered if you can dig up for us and give as 
accurate a figure as you can of the general number, not just the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, who file for educational benefits and then fail 
to follow tlirough on those benefits, so that we see how much dropout 

occurs after people file. . . , . ■, 

Mr. Peckarsky. Yes, sir. At any given time we have in our records 
about 300,000 approved applications of those who have not as yet taken 
advantage of the bill. 

To pick those out and try to analyze how many never take advantage 
of it will probably require some speculation since many of them will 
file this year and go to school next year. 

Senator Cranston. I think it would be worth trying to analyze that. 

Mr. Peckarsky. We will try to arrive at a figure, but it will not be- 
a precise f^re. 

Senator Cranston. I realize that. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 

VETERANS WHO APPLY FOR READJUSTMENT TRAINING AND NEVER FOLLOW THROUGH 



Chapter 34 (June 1969) 



Poet Korean 



Vietnam era only 





World 

Warn 


Korean 

conflict 


Veterans 


Veterans 

and 

servicemen 


Veterans 


Veterans 

and 

servicemen 


Cumulative applications 

Entered training 


10,250,000 

7,800,000 


2.947.000 

2.391.000 


1,582,100 

1,213,400 


1.710.000 

1.304.000 


873,500 

663,800 


1,001,400 

754,400 


Difference 


2,450,000 


583, 000 


368,700 


406,000 


209,700 


247,000 


Percent of applications 

Found ineligible 


23.9 

0 ) 


19.6 


23,3 

97,000 


23,7 

105,200 


24.0 

48,400 

161.300 

18.5 


24, 7' 

57. 000 

190.000 
19.0 


Ellgibles not entered 

Percent of applications 




8 


271.700 

17.2 


300.800 

l7,6 


1 Not applicable. 



Note: Data are available for the 2 prior Gl bills to show cumulative applications 7a»? 



difference between those figures Is presumed to represent applicants who 

for the earlier programs do not show^hpw many of these veterans applied and never entered training because tney 



the data 
were 



*°'lt fs*l°hefy\"hat* he*^ not en’te°r^7aTn*lng wi°rbe substantially "{loo?**,!®/ .'” beafn *’*"’”*''* 

entries from this group. For example, many of these applicants are waiting for the (all school semester to begin. 
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Senator Cranston. I assume that you would concur with my view 
that reaching o nl y 17 percent of the educationally disadvantaged re- 
I cently returned veterans is not really doing the job that must be done. 

That is not an effective percentage. 

Mr. Wilson. I thinli the concern of the committee would properly 
be expressed in terms of the concern of the President, sir, when he said 
that certainly more could be done and should be done. Hopefully this 
will be the prime objective of what the President’s Committee will be 
doing. 

I might say that at the end of June 1969 we had received 582,983 
applications. Our anticipated enrollment for September is 340,400, 
and we expect a peak enrollment next year in April of 1970 of 802,700, 
which is a considerable increase over the number which was the peak 
3* of last A.pril. 

I Senator Cranston. Would you agree that the gross under utilization 

^ by high school dropouts, less than naif of prior GI bill rates, is really 

quite alarming and indicates that the programs like S. 2668 and more 
aggressive outreach as in S. 2700, are really very much needed? 

Mr. Wilson. Sir, I think one of the difficulties that we have had 
as we have been under the statistical argument for some period of 
time is that in many, many ways we have been attempting to compare 
oranges and apples. The World War II bill was considerably different 
from the Korean bill. , . 

The World War II bill had an extensive on-the-farm training pro- 
. gram. It had an extensive on-the-job training program quite diflerpit 

/ from the one which existed following the Korean bill or following 

I the passage of the Vietnam bill. It is very, very difficult to compare 

these statistics. Certainly there is always room for improvement but 
today there is a much higher percentage of people who come out of 
the service who have a lii^i school diploma than was true after Worid 
War II or after Korea, so that naturally there is a difference in the 
percentages of participation ill various phases. 

As to whether or not these figures can be specifically correlated, I 
am not prepared to say. Our figures .show, as I read the figures at the 
Veterans’ Administration, Senator Cranston, that if you take the 36 
months followii^ World War II and take 36 months following the 
passage of the l5)rean bill and take 36 months following the passage 
of the Vietnam bill, that the figures of participation are somewhat 
, comparable. The people who have predicted the future for us in terms 

of historical statistical references say that they think that in the final 
* I analysis the current figures will become very comparable in terms of 

/ total numbers but this is not to say that that is enough. We think it is 

I “■ not enough. 

Certainly the President would not have had a concern and certainly 
isv he would not have formed this committee had he not believed that 

i ; there could be a substantially better participation rate than currently 

I 1 exists, and it is to that goal that your Dili points, I think, and certainly 

^ I that is our objective. 

' I Senator Cranston. Certainly whatever the comparisons are, we have 

j I to do all we can to see that those who could gain by this and through 

f , whom society could gain by these approaches are dealt with. 

I i Mr. Wilson. Yes. 
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Mr. Corcoran. I wonder if I may make a personal comment as a 
rather recent employee of the VA. 

I was with a veterans organization for about 20 years, and I would 
characterize the Veterans’ Administration’s efforts to reach veterans 
and their dependents over the last 2 or 3 years as magnificent. 

It has always been a fact that a certain percentage of eligible veter- 
ans simply don’t file a claim. This was the history of the pension law 
that was enacted a few years ago. This was the history of war orphans 
education, whereby an orphan could get a college education; but a 
great number of them never fiOied a claim, apparently because they 
fust didn’t Imow about the eligibility. The effort that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has made over tiie last 2 or 3 years to seek out persons 
and to bring the benefits of the Government to thena is unprecedented. 
VHiile it is true that much more could be done, I think the VA is to be 
complimented on what they have done. 

Senator Cranston. On the educationally disadvantaged there does 
seem to be a real gap between what could be done and what is being 
done. 

I tliink our ob j ective is to see what we can do. 

Mr. Corcoran. I think what I was referring to is the character of 
VA service. 

The fundamental principle used to be that a claimant came to you, 
the burden was on him. But over the past few years, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has gone into the man’s home in the ghetto area to try 
to induce him to avail himself of the benefits and services. I tliink that 
is what I find so remarkable. 

Senator Cranston. I would be interested in whatever you could tell 
us about what studies the VA has conducted on how to go about reach- 
ing and motivating the educationally disadvantaged veterans. 

Have' you made any studies of what new techniques might increase 
your effectiveness in that regard ? 

Mr. Peck ARSKY. "We are constantly involved. Senator Cranston, 
in just that venture. We have two studies underway right now, one 
of them to attempt to identify that very difficult concept you put your 
finger on, motivation. 

We expect to have the results of that study by ^proximately Nov- 
ember 1. We are engaged in a venture with the Urban League to in- 
vestigate whether some coalition type of outreach with them would 
be of additional help. We solicit the help of target groups that have 
Imowledge of the educationally disadvantaged, veteran, and in every 
community we operate a slightly different tedmique. ^ 

For example, in San Francisco we just had a job fair, a 1-day 
venture with IS large employers in the area, which resulted in placing 
over 100 veterans in jobs immediately. 

Senator Cranston. On this matter of reaching the educationally dis- 
advantaged, do you consult on any regular basis with other agencies 
that dejQ with the disadvantaged generally, on a regular basis such 
as OEO, HEW, or HUB? , 

Mr. Peokarsky. Not on a regular basis, but we have frequently con- 
sulted with them. They are engaged in this committee venture the same 
as we are. Tlie Bureau of the Budget is engaged in a study in depth 
of this particular group in an attempt to decide what there is that we 
need to do for this group. 
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Senator Cranston-. I should think coordination with them and prob- 
ing into what methods they have foimd worked or what 
have found do not work in reaching the <iisadvantaged 



to^^rogTamsTn^t^^ them iii1:he progranis an^ to see thaUhey 

talFe alvantage of the opportmiities there could 



^^Mr^PEOKARSKT. Tliis is being done at the local levels where parallel 
facilities exist on a regular basis. This is one of our mandates to our 

^^^Senator Cr^ I think that covers all the questions I have. 

I for your very helpM testimony, and 

I hope you can meet that deadline. 

I am going to have to ask for a 1-minute recess. 

Senator Cranston. Our next wit^ss is Mr. 
rector of the Transition Program, 

Kernan, I appreciate very much your presence, and I am delighted o 
hear your testimony. 



STATEMENT OP PEANK McKEENAN, BIEECTOE, TEANSITION 
PEOGEAM, DEPAETMENT OP DEPENSB 



Mr. MoKernan. Thank you, sir. ravocnr,f nf this 

I have a short statement here which I would like to piesent at tli s 

‘“The members of the Senate Subcommittee on 

aware, i Z sure, of the great concern of the President wrth the prob- 
lems facing the Vietnam veterans on their return to •evident 

The Committee on.the Vietaam Veteran "P. ‘K 
under the chairmanship of the Administrator ^ 

including the Secretary of Defense, Seeretai\ of 
of HealtTi, Education, and Welfare, the 
nomio Opportunity, and the Chainnan of 
sion has as its responsibility to report to the Presideii ■ P 
stage of benefits for returning veterans and recommendations on now 
these provisions can be improved or redirected. T^rnnn(;flk 

The President’s Committee has been reviewing A? 

to assist the Vietnam veterans, including P^’^posals such 
tained in S. 2668. The problem faced by the committee 
evaluation, selection, and development from among t P P ■which 
fore it of those items which best fit into an integrated program wliicii 

can most effectively serve the needs of the . veterans’ 

In view of the f oregomg, we wish to defer 
legislation before Congress which relates to the woilc of the Preside^ 
committee pending the preparation of a report 

committee defer action on the proposed legislation 

of the President’s committee and the development of the administia 

tion’s recommendations after review oi that report. 

This finishes my brief statement. I would be happy to answer any 

questions you may have, sir. 
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Senator Cranston-. Tha.uk you. ^ .. a 

'Could you give us a brief description of your Transition program . 
Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. The program, Project Transition, oegan 
in January of 1968. It has been in operation since that time. 

In terms of the kind of thing we attempt to do, each man who nas 
6 or less months of service time remaining, who is in the States, is 
questionnaired on what his intentions arc; if he wishes to remain in the 
service, whether he is still on the fence, or desires to^ get out ; and we 
have given that questionnaire to almost a half-million men bet-ween 
January 1968 and June of this year. 

On the basis of that questionnaire, we then move the man into some 
kind of counseling session, either group counseling or individual. We 
hav6 provided this kind of counseling under the program to about 
445 000 men# 

It is iom this point on that then we try to make the decisions with 
the men as to what kind of tilings we can offer to them prior to the 
time that they are released from service. 

Tliis is the heart of the program, to see what can be done during 
those last 6 months to provide either education or training. Up to this 
point in time, we have placed into training about 72,000 men, either 
through an educational route or through the route of vocational 

training. ^ , . 

It splits normally on the basis of about 70 percent of the men who 
want to go the vocational route, and about 30 percent of the men 
would be desiring- to go the educational route. 

Our aim in the program is to try to hit those men who have less 
education or no civilian I’elated skills, to try to hit the combat man, 
the disabled man, those who may have come in the service with these 
kinds of deficiencies, and who may not have gained a ci"vilian related 
skill while still in the service. They are our prime target gi’oup. 
Senator Cranston. Wliy does this transition program reach only 

about 60,000 servicemen annually ? _ mi _i. 

Mr. MoICernan. Well, I think there are various reasons. The first 
one is that it is limited to those individuals who are in the States dur- 
ing the last 6 months of their service. It does not include, therefore, 
a large number of men who are returned immediately upon their 
service overseas and are discharged within ^ hours after arrival. 

The early release program which the services instituted last October 
cut in also to the number of individuals who might othei'wise have been 
eligible for this program. n ^ 

Senator Cranston. Why does it reach only such a very small percent- 
age of the dropout veterans? 

I gather it does reach a small percentage of them. About the_ same 
propoition of its participants are dropouts, 26 percent, as are all dis- 
chargees, 23 percent. 

Mr. McKernan. I tliink when we first instituted the prograin, it was 
very popular with individuals who may have had some Ipnd of civilian 
related skill, -wlio wished to upgrade it, so that one of our principal 
problems was to try to zero in to a greater extent on those individuals 
who had no skills. I think we have tried to redirect our efforts within the 
last 6 months to reach those individuals that we have not in the past 
xeacheA 
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Senator Cranston. I have to leave for a moment. Excuse me. Senator 

Schweiker, the ranking minority member, will take over. 

Senator Schweiker (presiding pro tempore). Why is there so much 
disparity between the EOI) 23 percent and the VA_ 15% percent nguies 
for the percentage of dischargees who are high sdhool dropouts . 

Mr. MoKernan. I think that this is subject to some statistical inter- 
pretation. We are looking into this at the present time. 

I think that our statistics are based upon all individuals wim are 
eligible for separation within 90 days from the date of discharge. There 
are some individuals who would reenlist, and I think that there may 
be some figures in here which statistically need to be looked into m 
terms of that disparity which you have identified. p 

Senator Schweiker. Can you give us some details, or a report tor the 

record ? 

Mr. MoKernan. Yes, sir; I can. 

Reason for Disparity of DoD and VA Figures 

A review of the data on which the DoD and V A figures are based indicate that 
the DoD data are compiled from military service records of enlisted men eligible 
for separation while the VA data are derived from information given on indi- 
vidual discharge certificates for both officers and enlisted men The discrepancy 
in percentages is principally the result of the inclusion of officers in the VA 
data. This raises the average educational level. 

Senator Schweiker. How many non-military-run education courses 
are being offered in the transition program ? 

Mr. MoKernan. I would say that the bulk of the courses are non- 
military. The two biggest training agencies we have are private in- 
dustry— and I would say that about 50 percent of our training at the 
present time is with private industry — and Government agencies. 
About '25 percent is given over tc Government agencies, where we use 
the Manpower Development Training Act program of the Department 
of Labor, and the rest of the program is handled through our own on- 

base resources. ... 

Senator Schweiker. Then the bulk is nonmilitary, you say ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir;itis. ^ 

Senator Schweiker. Would you tell us a little bit more about the 
job placement part of the Project Transition, and particularly the 
number of men who have been placed, and the cost of this phase, and 
your idea of how it is worlring ? 

Mr. McKernan. I would say that first of all where we have private 
industry participating in providing training, either on or off a military 
base during the last 6 months of a man’s training, we have a very high 
placement rate. I would say it is somewhere 'between 70 and 90 percent. 

The reason is that private industry is there providing that training 
at no expense to us, and they are certainly anxious, of course, to get a 
backup for that effort they have made, and therefore their purpose is 
to hire the men they have trained. So we have an excellent capability 
in a placement system for those individuals. 

Secondly, where Govermnent agencies are providing training, such 
as the Post Office Department, we have an excellent placement rate 
there, also. 

For example, there have been almost 4,000 men who have gone 
through the postal training program who have been placed in postal 
positions. 
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As to the total number, I do not have that at the present time, be- 
cause we are trying now to go out to get a feel for this particular kind 
of ejffort, and how well we have done, and we don't have the figures in 
as yet to give any kind of a total estimate of the placement. 

Senator Schweiker. Would you be able to supply them for the 
record, or would you not have them available by that time ? 

Mr. McEIernan. I don’t think that they will be available in the near 
future. 

Senator Schweiker. And the cost aspect, did you cover that ? 

Mr. McKernan. No ; I did not cover the cost of this. 

I think in terms of cost, it is fairly negligible, because of the fact 
that we do two things. One, we leave it up to industry, which is provid- 
ing the training, to provide the placement automatically, and secondly, 
we refer those other individuals where we do not have actual place- 
ment, known placement, to the Employment Service for their look-see 
into the situation. 

Senator Schweiker. How transferable to civilian life are the skills 
of most dischargees ? 

Mr. McKjERNAN. I would say that for the high technical skills there 
is a high rate of transfer. ^Vhen we get into combat type skills, service 
type skills, there is less of a transfer. 

T^s is one of the reasons why some of the men who are leaving the 
service, who may already have a skill, are anxious to pethaps upgrade 
that skill through the transition program. 

This is subject to further study, and it is a difficult question, of 
transferability of skills, but I would say that some of the studies show 
approximately about 50 percent of the skills which are attained in 
military service are transferable. 

Senator Schweiker. T\Hiat would be some of the major skills in that 
50-percent category ? 

Mr. McKjEjRNAisr. I would say all of the electronics training, and all of 
the aircraft maintenance training, most of the maintenance training in 
most of the seiwices, these kinds of skills are readily transferable. 

Senator Cranston (presiding). What is official DOD policy with 
respect to encouraging servicemen to participate in the transition 
program? 

I wondered whether it is discretionary with local commanders to 
decide whether to permit participation. 

Mr. McKernan. The official policy is thut all men where transition 
sites are established — ^250 — and who have 6 months or less service time 
remaining will be given questionnaires to express their interests. I think 
that the fact that we have a decentralized program is based upon several 
items. 

First of all, it is an all volunteer program, and since it is volunteer, 
the number of people who might participate at each of the installations 
may vary, and therefore we feel that the decisions really, in effect, 
should be made at the unit level. 

Second, units do have missions to perform, and we feel that the 
commanders themselves loiow what their current manpower needs are 
to get these missions done, and when and where men can be spared. 

So you have variations in how busy an installation is in terms of the 
numbers of men who might be spared particularly on duty. 
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The iJhu-d point is that we feel that the local manamnent best can 
pnerate this, because of the budget restraints that we hare been oper- 
ntino- under and they know what tlieir local resources are. In addifaon, 
sfnc? we hare attempted to use local resources to the e^t possible to 
reduce budget, we then feel that they best can manage tins program at 

*'^We ato'feel that any mandatory quota would of course imder the cur- 
rert ommting conditmns iiicrease costs beyond our capacity to provide 

+>iptmd of training: tliat might be needed. . u 

Senator Cranston. If PEEP is enacted, it seems to me that a base 
colander should be urged to really support the program. Don t you 

McICernan. I think in terms of the PEEP program, that it ad- 
dresses itself to a very definite problem that we do have. , , 

We have received quite a few reports that some 

base commanders are imsympathetic and actually seek to discourage 

participation in the present programs. Do 

hp SO in some cases, and wliat can be done about this problem, 

Mr McKernan. Well, I think that the problem with a commander 
is ba^X oL of trying.to get his mission done, and having possibly 

+0 rpl pase some men for this program. , ii i. l 

I tliink o-enerally speaking that it has been piy experience that most 

of them attempt to accommodate the man, if at all 
course in many cases, where you have to have mechanics on the ^^ht 
line forexample, and there are just so many, and maybe a few of these 
men would lilrn to participate in an educational program, they might 

"ir^r that are not 

ru^by the Sry are involv* now in the transition program, co- 

'"^fcHoKE^AN. WeU, first of aU, there are two aspects to that 



program 



The 



Sst one is that in terms of the precollege preparation program, 
re a few which are sort of pioneering. The earliest one was 



we have a few which are sort of pioneering, xne eaiii«su uiic 

ster Collette, which I think you are familiar with, which is our firs 
ster v.^ouet, , ^^ooYlTrnTitn,ap,d catefforv into pre- 



fw ^ inle so-called disadvantaged categoiy into pre- 

is the program conducted 

■^^abd p™X* SS as these two are, or we, 

and I believe over 50 percent of those were in minority ^oups. They 
were well selected by the university in terns of a good counselun^ 
program. I am hopeful that they will be able to move on to a second. 
^ The third program, while it is not onbase, as these two are, or weie, 
i= one conducted by UCLA, which is an outreach program at CamjD 
Pendleton, with marines, of recruiting marines to attend a precol- 

^^^^tenn^of theTSond group of educational institutions, there are 
any number on a local level, the local high school, or the local 
sclmol system, who are participating m some programs for the less 

than high school, in terms of academic sub 3 ects. 

We &SO have several junior colleges which through the MDTA 
program, supported by MDTA, are providmg police training. 
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Senator Cranston. How many of the 60,000 are actually receiving 

that sort of opportunity now ? , i ’ i . o/. 

Mr. MoKernan. I would say in the educational area that aJbout 30 
percent of any group usually go the educational route, but most of 
that 30 percent are those who were seeking to complete a GED high 
school equivalency program. 

Very few are what might be called at the college level. 

Senator Cranston. Would you agree that a modification of the 5 
months early discretionary discharge policy for servicemen who have 
been in Vietnam might be advisable ? _ 

It would seem wise to me for a veteran wishing to participate in the 
PREP to be not only able but encouraged to remain in servi(^ for that 
piu’pose and have the flexibility available to him_ of choosing to re- 
main in service less than the full five months left in his tour of duty. 

Mr. MoKernan. Sir, I am hopeful that that is one of the agenda 
items of the President’s Committee, because I feel that giving a man 
an option in this direction prior to his discharge might be beneficial to 
him, and I am hopeful that consideration will be given to this kind 

of problem. , . , , 

It would, I must admit, however, require the services to have an in- 
crease in their end strength, in order to accommodate for those people 
who would be on duty specifically for the purpose of getting this 
training. 

Senator Cranston. What would it require ? 

Mr. MoKernan. An increase in end strength in total amomit, be- 
cause if you take so many men away from duty, you would need to 
have some kind of increase in the numbers of people who would be 
in the mission job while these other people were being in training. 

Senator Cranston. I g;athered one thing that is needed is some flex- 
ibility between either going out at once or staying the full 5 months, 
that there may be need for staying 3 or 4, and not being forced to 
choose between going right out or staying the full 5 months. 

Mr. MoKernan. Yes. I think that if provision could be made for 
just that time that would be needed to provide for a civilian related 
skillj it would be tailored directly to the needs, that this would be a 
consideration. 

Senator Cranston. Do you have information available now, or could 
you give us information, relating to the predischarge educational pro- 
gram proposed in S. 2668, as to what proportion of the servicemen 
are at a military base in the United States for 4 or more months prior to 
separation? 

Mr. MoKernan. I would have to give that to you later as it is a sta- 
tistic which I do not have. 

Senator Cranston. If you could, I would appreciate that, and also 
if you could in doing so give us a breakdown in terms of what happens 
in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. MoKernan, Yes sir. 

(Theinfonnation subsequently suiDplied follows :) 

Following is a listing of the percentages of military personnel who spend the 
last four months of their tours at installations in the continental United States 
under current conditions : 

Percent 

Army ^>3 

Navy 16 

Marine Corps 8< 

Air Force 86 
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Senator Cranston. Have you had any negotiations with the Coast 
Guard officials regarding introduction of the transition program into 
the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. MoKernan. No, sir. We have not. Wlien we first instituted the 
program, we made it known to them, but we have had no subsequent 
discussions with them. 

Senator Cranston. Do you know how many separations they have 
annually? 

Mr. McKernan. No, sir ; I do not. 

Senator Cranston. Is there any reason to think that people leaving 
the Coast Guard have any less need for predischarge education than 
those in the other services ? 

Mr. MoKernan. I would say these are men who have been in a 
military service type situation, and they probably would have the 
same kind of problems identified as others. 

Senator Cranston. I should think that is a subject that should be 
explored, to see whether more raight be done there. 

Mr. MoKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cranston. Could you describe your transition program 
experience at overseas bases, and what particular problems you en- 
counter there that are different in any way from what you encounter 
here? 

Mr. MoKernan. I would say first of all that we have a very limited 
number of transition sites overseas, and they were limited primarily 
to the ^r Force, and the Air Force overseas has primarily been inter- 
ested in counseling the men about job opportunities, and have 
attempted to link up through communication with employment offices 
in the U.S. Employment Service in the home town that sendees the 
man, so that these have been extremely limited and only to the Air 
Force at this particular time. 

Senator Cranston. "Wliat difficulties would you foresee in imple- 
mentation of the PEEP program overseas ? 

Mr. MoKernan. I would say that you would have variations as to 
where that program might be instituted, less difficult in places like 
Germany and Hawaii, and maybe possibly Korea, but, when you got 
into Southeast Asia, of course, I think in this case at the present time, 
we could do nothing. 

Senator Cranston. Would you feel that there would probably be a 
problem in finding educational institutions with sufficient interest and 
capability to provide the courses overseas? 

Mr. MoKernan. This would depend, I think, on tlie kind of coop- 
eration that you might get out of universities, colleges, and of course 
junior colleges are quite limited in the community, but I think it would 
depend upon the educational community and the outreach kind of pro- 
gram that they might well establish. 

Senator CransiOn. Do you have any estimates as to how much it 
should cost to provide good education programs per man-month at one 
of your bases? 

Mr. MoKernan. No, I do not. 

Senator Cranston. Could you develop some figures that you would 
consider useful in that line ? 

Mr. MoKernan. Yes. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 
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The kinds of programs we envision will require a good, deal of individualized 
effort in selection of suitable students in motivation and in remedial education. 
We estimate the costlier man-month to be about $175. 



Senator Cranstoit. Should educational institutions be expected to 
bear a share of the cost, and if so, how much should be required in the 

bill, in your opinion? . . i . xi. x xi i 

Mr. McKern AN. I think our experience today is that the educa- 

tionai institutions are willing to provide some resources, but if they 
0-0 onbase, there are problems of transportation, housing, taking care 
of instructor persomiel there, and I think it is this kind of expense 
which they are hopeful that some kind of provision be made for 

through legislation. , , . xi 

Senator Cranston. Do you have any thoughts at the present time as 

to what courses should be offered in prep ? , 

Mr. McI^ernan. I would say first of all that with our experiment 
with the precollege preparation program that this is bearing good 
fruit, and I think in terms of the disadvantaged serviceman that we 
can hopefully contact more of those men who might never have 
thought about going to college. So I think this is certainly one pro- 



gram 



Secondly, I think that there may be some professional-type pro- 
grams, for example male nurses and this type of thing, for meeting 
some of the problems of medical services at this time. This kind of 
program would be worthwhile. 

Senator Cranston. What other services should be a part of the prep 

^^iSfr.^McKERNAN. Of course, in terms of the program itself, I think 
one of the key items in any kind of program such as we have been con- 
ducting mth the colleges now is an essentially good counseling pro- 
o-ram, in which the imiversity educational institution has an oppor- 
tunity to motivate the individuals for joining this kind of an educa- 
tional venture. 

Senator Cranston. How much of the additional services, apart from 
strict educational courses, should the VA carry out, and how much 
might be tied into being carried on by the educational institutions 

involved? ... 1 

Mr. McKernan. I think the VA of course as an organization is not 
in a sense a trainer. It provides the means by which the training can 
be accomplished. Therefore, I think that part of the program, in terms 
of the resources tliat might be made available to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, they certainly can afford, like they do at the present time, 
having vocational institutions participate through their guidance, as 
well as providing some counseling service to serviceman. 

Senator Cranston. Of course, tlie main objective is that PREP lead 
on to something after these courses and counseling services should 
be available, and should be top flight. 

Should such counseling be earned on through the VA, or through the 

educational institutions f , , i i • i 

Mr. McICernan. I would say it would largely depend upon the kind 
of program that was in effect. ^ 

I would say that from our own experience with the precollege land 
of programs we have had good success with the educational institu- 
tions doing this kind of counseling. 
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Perhaps in the dther educational programs the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration could supply the better means. 

Senator Cranston. I would appreciate it if you would bring the con- 
cerns that we have agreed on, as to the need for change in the ,5-month 
period, to the attention of the Secretary and work for such a modifica- 
tion, where possible. 

Mr. MoKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cranston. I have one last question. 

For how long do you feel PEEP courses should be offered to the in- 
dividual ser^dceman? The bill provides up to 12 months. Does that 
sound correct to you, or do you have any other thoughts ? 

Mr. MoICernan. I would say that this is a fairly long time. I would 
say that the services, of course, as you Iniow, and rightly so, are always 
concerned about moving too soon into interesting men relative to 
civilian life, and therefore that is one reason why we went under the 
transition program to the last 6 months, because we though decisions 
about their staying in and reenlisting would well have been made 
prior to that time. 

It is for that reason that we feel that in fairness to our own interests 
in career men, that we would have a shorter period of time for con- 
sideration. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you veiy much. That completes our ques- 
tions. I appreciate veiy much your being here. 

The next, witness is Dr. Leonard T. Kreisman, director, college 
fbonoverv program, Citv University of New York. 

We also haive with us Mr. James Smith, director of veterans’ pro- 
grams, Staten Island Commimity College, StatenTsland, N.Y. 

STATEMENT OF BR. LEONARD T. KREISMAN, DIRECTOR, COLLEGE 

DISCOVERY PROGRAM, CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JAMES SMITH, DIRECTOR OF VETERANS’ PROGRAMS, 

STATEN ISLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 

Dr. Kreisman. Since January of this year, the City University 
college discovery program and Staten Island Community College 
have been sponsors of a program which provides college adapter-type 
training for returning veterans at Fort Dix. 

In its exploration of this area, the university learned that little if 
any Federal funds were being allocated to provide academic-type 
training for veterans who might be interested in going on to college. 

The university ventured some of its own resources to pay for die 
necessary staff in a pilot program involving some 23 men at Fort Dix. 
Using on-base facilities, these veterans, many of whom were represent- 
atives of minority groups, were given 15 or more hours of instruction 
a week in the building of the necessary skills that would better equip 
them for college success. 

Activities were undertaken which would improve their reading skill, 
work was also covered in mathematics, and attention was also given to 
psychological and general counseling. After a 14-week cycle, 17 of 
the veterans will be enrolling in collegiate programs, most of these 
going to the city university. 
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Based on this experience, attempts were made to secure funding from 
a variety of Federal sources, but it would appear that there is a reluc- 
tance on the part of the Federal Goveniment to designate the responsi- 
ble agent for such activities. 

Recent reports have demonstrated that the present GI bill benefits 
are not being used in great measure by returning Vietnam servicemen. 
Less than 10 percent of returning servicemen appear to be using these 
benefits, and the present emphasis of Project Transition, which is the 
Department of Defense’s eft'ort to develop job skills among returning 
servicemen, puts too great an emphasis on immediate job skills, and 
pays no attention to the fact that some veterans may wish to go on to 
college. Tlie transition program does little if anything to satisfy this 
need. 

All of the available evidence points to the fact that minority groups 
in the United States look upon education, and particularly higher 
education, as a way to break their economic enslavement, and find their 
way out of the povei*ty cycle. 

it is now apparent, alter World War II, that the influx of veterans 
into higher education, which was so significantly fostered by the GI 
bill, gave many Americans a real opportunity to change their eco- 
nomic lot. A similar effort is needed to support the efforts of minority 



servicemen. 

It has become apparent that the presently stretched thin resources 
of many universities are ill equipped to handle the kind of massive 
effort that must be made. Federal resources are the only ones that 
can do the kind of job that is needed. 

A step in this direction is indicated by Senate bill 2608, which 
is designed to provide a predischarge education program, underwrit- 
ten by GI bill benefits, without these being charged to the veterans* 
overall entitlement. 

This would provide the kind of funding that is necessary to offer 
widespread college adapter type training to returning servicemen. It 
would provide an opportunity to colleges and universities to work 
closely with returning servicemen during their last few months in the 
service. 

Such an opportunity would give these seiwicemen a chance to really 



explore what would be required of them in pursuing a college education, 
and would also offer them an opportunity to build their Neills and see 



whether or not they have the necessary ability to carry through. 

For institutions of liigher education, it would offer a significant op- 
portunity to introduce into the college student body a group of 
mature and interested minority veterans who could have a significant 
impact on colleges, just the way the GI bill students of the middle 
1940’sdid. 

Everyone connected with higher education now agrees that the large 
numbers of returning servicemen who went to college after World 
War II lirought a new maturity to college education, and changed both 
the approach as well as the demands that colleges placed on students. 

We can all agree that if we are to solve the problems of poverty, 
these must be attacked on all fronts. Here is a significant front that is 
being overlooked, and yet it would provide a way to make a significant 
contribution to the continuing war on poverty which we are presently 



waging in America. 
























We need to offer to the black and Puerto Eican, as well as the poor 
white in America, the same kind of open-door opportunity that we 
offered to the middle classes in the post- World War II era. We can 
offer no less, unless we wish to j>erpetuate, in Michael Harrington’s 
phrase, “The Other America.” 

Mr. Smith also has a statement that I think we would like to put 
into the record. 

I don’t know, sir; if you would prefer that we both do our state- 
ments first, and then respond to any questions that you might have. 

Senator Cranston. Yes, we would be very glad to have your state- 
ment, too. 

Mr. Smith. City University and Staten Island Community College 
would like to register our support for S. 2668, to provide additional 
education and training benefits to veterans. It is our understanding 
that this bill is designed to offer financial support for a predischarge 
education program. 

Since early January of 1969, the City University of New York and 
one of its menibers, Staten Island Community College, have been 
sponsoring a pilot program at Fort Uix involving 23 servicemen. 

On the basis of our experience, it is our belief that not only is there 
interest, but also need. The current Project Transition program places 
great emphasis on job skills, but overlooks or minimizes any significant 
activity m the area of academic skills building. Since this is the case, 
there is little if any emphasis or attention given to the possibility of 
interesting future veterans in college programs. 

With very little effort, the City University in its Identity 1969 pro- 
gram, which is what we have called the veterans’ program at Fort 
Uix, was able to recruit a group of 23 — all of whom appear to be 
interested in going to collega. 

It should be j)ointed out that 19 of these 23 were drawn from, 
minority groups, and were men for whom college appeared to be a 
I'emote i^ossibility. Since we ha^'e already completed our first cycle, 
we can report that 17 of the 23 are currently enrolled in colleges or 
will be by the opening of the fall semestm*. Of these, 11 \vi\l be 
attending the city university, and an additional five will be in attend- 
ance at Kutgei'S University, and two others at Hudson Valley Com- 
munity College and the State University of New York at Albany. 

It has been extremely difficult to secure financial support for an 
activity of this type, and this is one of the reasons that we are 
extremely interested in the Senate bill, since it will provide an ave- 
nue for the regular funding of programs which we would classify 
as college-adapter in nature. 

The funds available through Project Transition are geared to job 
training, and for ser^dcemen who wish this kind of activity, this 
provides a most adequate training. 

In our explorations with the U.S. Office of Education, our experi- 
ence showed that funds for veterans or veteran training programs 
had very low priority. Our contacts with foundations showed a very 
low level of interest in supporting this kind of activity, because of 
the belief that other fimds were available. 

Colleges and universities are not in a position at this point in time 
to invest their own capital in .such acti^utles, and it was only bv 
piecing together from a great variety of sources some funds that the 
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City TTiiiversity of New York was able to underwrite the costs of 

tliisiDrooramfrW January to June of this year. 

Kms obvious to us that thei-e is an enormous 
a colleffiate-oriented type of training program for 
It also seems obvious to us that minority group servicemen look upon 
this 'as one of the significant ways out of future finan^al and economic 
dilemmas The proposed legislation, providing Federal fundin^ 
thZgh the GI bill, is ideal, and the 3 to 6 montlis training cycles 
that such programs would have, apjiGar to us to be adequate. 

Itlf du? fi?m belief that all’sucli acti^nties snould be tied to col- 
legiate and imiversity commitment to offer at lenst a chance foi 
admittance to students completing such training programs. In f a^ct, 
we would support an effort to link the university 
So. lo an obfetion to place or ti>y to place all graduates of such 

programs in colleges and universities. 

^ SeiiPvtor Cranston. I appreciate very much both of your state- 
ments and I appreciate your interest in tins legislauion, and cer- 
tainly your experience makes you very competent to comment on 

it 

]\Ir. Smith, I gather you are in charge of the program at Fort Dix. 
lm^m"cmwsTo^mat 1ms generally been your experience there 

"in trviiig to move forward effectively ? , ,i , .i 

Mr. Smith. I would like to put into the record that the comman^d- 
ini o^ncral of the base. General Collins, has been tremendously co- 
operative in assisting us in implementing our program 
^TWh^^ office a education and the Transition office at Fort Dix, 
wp have fiad a o-reat deal of assistance in terms of physical plant facil- 
ilfes bei4^^^^^ to us, and also personnef. I would like to 

^^^Sei4or°CR^^^^^^ through the 

^^Mr * Smith. No, unfortunately it does not. At tlm upper echelon 
it is verrSparent, I think, but as it moves closer to the unit level 
unit commanders sometimes see the Transition program as a ?uea^ 
of the soldier not participating in his rightful, responsible, military 
obli (ration which has not been our expeneiice at all. , j u 

kS^ cL^BTo^. How do you think that problem can be dealt 

Smith. I think through careful screening, which is being done, 
and throng continual tight administration/ of .tlie program, which 

problem of intepreting to the mut offi- 
cers S commanders the responsibility, I think this has to be done 
on base by tlie commanding generals, who I do not th^ink are resistant 
?o ^e pSility of this, when it is made loiown that such a problem 

^^°^enat4 Cranston. Do you provide a matching PEEP course for 

^°Sf4sMmil^W^^ do blw^soine retiring servicemen, E-6’s and E-Y^s, 

who will be entering the prom’am with 

not have in the first cycle, which I think will assist in that. 
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Senator Cranston. What can you tell us generally about the re- 
action of men in ttie service to whom these opportunities are offered, I J 

and how their attitudes change, and what effect it has on their lives ? | j 

Mr. Smith. The witness from Transition spoke about our selection 
process, about which I just smiled. It was not true. He has been very 
gracious. 

We merely went into the office of the transition project and said,. i 

“Who would like to go to college 'I ” And 45 servicemen or so volunteered ; 

in the next week, 19 of whom we selected and subsequently we had our 

first class. I 

It was a total random sampling, and we later added several more tO' 
bring the population group to 23. 

All of this group, all of me soldiers, finished tlie cycle. 

I think that wdiat needs to happen is that it needs to be made avail- 
able to far more seiwicemen. This is sometliing that they are very 
interested in, and starving for, but they don’t presently see their ability 
to function in a regular college situation after separation, without the 

necessary program that such a pro^xam as ours does provide for them. i 

Consequently, they shy away from it. 

W’^e told them there nvere no grades, no restricted lecture- type class ? 

situations, because there are college programs which are available 
through other colleges in the community to the soldiers. Temple runs a 
program, but it is a typical lecture demonstration kind of course, whi ch 
the soldiers don’t do well in, particularly black and Puerto Rican 
minority groups, but when it was rim more as an open learning experi- 
ence. I found, and I think the soldiers found that before the first 3 ; 

months of our program, we had already twice as many students as we ! 

could approve for the next class, merely by the word passing, with no 
publicity, through the servicemen who were in our program. 

Dr. Kreisman. I think it is important to note that we will be starting 
another cycle, and managed to scrounge fun.ds. Once again, most of 

these are city and State moneys, rather than Federal. We will be start- ; 

ing another cycle, and have 150-some odd thav we have already lined 
up, with no effort at all. There is an enormous demand out there, and 

what we need is a mechanism for really tapping into it. ! 

Senator Cranston. I would like to ask several specific questions, and 
you determine among yourselves which one answers each one as we go 
along. 

How much, first, do you feel it should cost to provide good education 
programs per man per month at a base ? 

Dr. I^REiSMAN. Our experience has been that it costs us about $500 
a person to run somebody through this 14-week cycle that we have. 

Now, really, the major cost is pei-somiel cost. It is costs of instruc- 
tion, and some travel involved, because we do bring the people from 

Dix on to tlie Staten Island Community College campus for work on ^ 

Fridays and Saturdays. But the major cost here is reallv a personnel | 

cost, and we find that about $600 for a 3- to 4-month period would be I 

adequate. 

This assumes tliat the base would be proidding the necessary housing 
'facilities, and what we would also like to get provided, and this is 
wliere we have run into some difficulty tliis year, is equipment and 
supplies. 
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Senator Cranston. Do you feel that the educational institution 
should be expected to bear a share of the cost, and if so, how much, and 
do you think that the legislation should cover the point? 

Dr. ICreisman. That is a tough one to answer becaues, of course, 
"we are in a particularly difficult situation at the City University, 
so that I can only speak now from our own experience, where our 
Tesources are really very, very tight. , m ,• 

Even with tight resources, we are obviously making a contribution, 
because what we put in was not enough to cover full cost, so that some 
burden is being borne by sponsoring institutions. 

I don’t know if you can put a dollar tag on that, but I would think 
if the major portion of the instructional cost was underwritten, and 
if one could make sure that the military would supply adequate fa- 
cilities and do something with the supplies and equipment, that this 
would really cover quite adequately what has to be done. 

I Avant to say one other thing, and this may be sort of jumping at a 
question that you might have. 

We don’t look upon our 14- week c^cle as suddenly endowing people 
Avho have come in to us reading at eighth or ninth grade level with all 
the necessary skills to make them successful in college. 

What we have done with the program at Foi^t Dix is to link it Avith 
another program which we liaA^e operating at the university, which 
continues to provide reinforcement and additional remedial training 
for all of the people coming in via this route. 

So it is really a continuing process, and not one that can be accom- 
plislied in just a few weeks. This is, I thinlc, important to note. 

We have obligated ourselves. AVe are on record as saying all New 
York City returning serviceman Avho complete the program at Dix 
Avill be accepted into the university, and accepted into the special pro- 
o-ram, which will continue to provide the supportive services that they 
need. 

Senator Cranston. Do you as an educator feel that it avouM be ad- 
visable to have the educational institution have some financial stake 
in the program, j ust to get them committed ? 

Dr. Kiusisman. I would not object to it. I think it is important. I 
think Avhat is even more important is the linkage betAveen their willing- 
ness to undertake such a prom-am and their Avillingness then to pi’oyide 
opportunities for entry to the A^eterans that they are training. 1 think 
this is really the critical kind of item. 

Senator Cranston. I Avant to exjiress admiration for the Avay you 
have gone at it, Avithout Avaiting for legislation to be of assistance. 

I note the problems that you referred to in the testimony about the 
dAvindling funds, and unaAmilability of foundation funds. Have you 
managed to keep going? 

Dr. Kreisman. Yes, sir. AVe Avill be going this next year. AA^e hpe 
enough for probably betAveen 200 and 250, that Ave Avill be cycling 

through. .p ,, n « 1 

Senator Cranston. jMi*. Smith, Avhat courses specifically do you leel 

oughttobeoft’eredinl^REl^? 

Mr. Smith. I think that most of tlie Priority Group II’s and Ill’s 
that transition has asked that avo accept present a A^ery definite dis- 
ability in reading, math, English, Avliich Ave must assist in developing 
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prior to their entrance into a college program, so we are running four 
course programs. We are running a basic survey course in mathematics, 
which took our soldiers from the very basic addition and substraction 
to quadratic equations. That was a very intense program. 

The English communication program was a grammar, composition 
program, which also did the same thing. 

Then there was a critical contemporary issue — social seminar, 
built around the current problems that are facing veterans, and there 
was a fourth course which is an elementary motivation psychological 
course which prepared the soldiers for, hopefully, what we expected 
they would face as they entered into college life. 

That course I think is just as integrally a part of the curriculum as 

So the program is comprised of the four courses. It could be far, far 
expanded. 

The seminar course I think is great, and provides a platform for 
the veterans to lay their questions on the line. It could be far more 
sophisticated, and become a very broad spectrum history program, 
which is what I think they really need in preparation for their Western 
civilization. 

The science backgrounds of these men that we experienced in this 
first pilot group were unbelievably limited, and yet we were not able 
to speak to this by providing a course of that nature, but in the expan- 
sion, hopefully those two courses will be added. 

So that we are talking about a very basic complete survey program 
in math and English, talking about a science booster program, talking 
about a motivation course, or adjustment, per.^onal adjustment course, 
and we are talking about a history course. 

Senator Cranston. Wliat other services do you feel should basically 
supplement these strict education courses? Would counseling be one? 

Mr. Smith. Oh my God, yes. The veterans I feel in Vietnam, 
and I am not old enough to speak with any experience of the World 
War II veterans, bring very many psychological problems back from 
the jimgles of Vietnam, which are played out in their interactions 
among tliemselves and among their officers. 

I think very sophisticated, highly developed counseling and psy- 
chological testing facilities should be built into sill education pro- 
grams which are going to treat these veterans to, if nothing else, 
detoxify and turn down the survival techniques which they have 
been tramed very well to adopt. 

Senator Cranston. What is your feeling about who should carry 
on the counseling ? Should the VA carry it out, or should it be done 
by the educational facility ? 

Mr. Smith. I think the educational facility should. I think most 
minority groups have a very limited belief m what the VA is really 
ultimately going to do for them, and I feel strongly that a great 
deal of what is happening with out soldiers has been built on trust. 

We had very little money, a lot of tiih'©, 'and that is about it, but 
I think the thrust of what we were doing, or the intent which they 
ascertained, I think, is what made the program a success, not the 
great amount of services or facilities that we provided. 

As this is built, I think veterans come out of themselves into what 
I think they can really do. 
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Senator Cf^anston. For how long do you fe©l PEEP course should 
be offered to the individual serviceman ? Is the 12 months suggested in 
the bill proper, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Smith. If you are speaking of transition programs, presepa- 
ration, you probably know that there is an Army regulation, of which 
I forget the number, which now mandates that no program can 
extend longer than 10 weeks prior to separation. 

This is an inadequate period of time, and General Collins and I 
and the transition people are in discussions about how we could 
possibly get around this issue. 

If you are talking about separation, if you are talking about basic- 
ally pre-PEEP programs prior to college entrance, and if it is Imked 
to the college experience, I think a year would foe adequate enough. 

Senator Cranston. Getting to the college ^ ' iparatory courses, 
does the change in S. 2668, making available in other than a sec- 
ondary school special deficiency and remedial courses for education- 
ally disadvantaged veterans, provide enough flexibility for providing 
these courses? 

Dr. Kebisman. At the City University since 1964, we have been in- 
volved in a program which we call college discovery, which acts as 
a link with the veterans program now, so that in essence what we have 
done is to pick up from where Jim has left off, and put these people 
into this siiecial college discovery program, at the university, and that 
program was predicated on the assumption that it would take 5 years 
to get a student, who came to you with a high school diploma but ill 
equipped, to a baccalaureate degree, and we have pretty substantial 
evidence now that this can be a reality. 

So that a year, not necessarily a year at one point in time, but the 
equivalent of a year given over to remedial lands of activities, we have 
found to be quite ad^uate for students coming with all kinds of di- 
plomas, and in the city of New York there are at least three different 
kinds of diplomas that are given, academic, vocational, and general 
diploma, in addition of course, to the GED, or the high school equival- 
ency certificate. We have taken students with all of these, and within 
a year, the equivalent of a year, and in many cases less than a year 
of remedial work, can get them up to a point where they can function 
quite adequately doing regular college work. 

Senator Cranston. Would the regular educational assistance allow- 
ance be enough to cover the cost of providing this ? 

Dr. Krbisman. My impression is that that is somewhere around $120 
a month now, and my answer is a flat, “No.” 

Senator Cranston. What do you think is required ? 

Dr. Krbisman. Well, in the case of Vietnam veterans, we are dealing 
in many cases with married students, and in some cases with married 
students with a family, and when we talk in terms of New York City, 
our feeling is that we need to have somewhere in the area of $330 to 
$400 a month, if you expect someone to go to school full time. 

Senator Cranston. On the in-college special supplementary assis- 
tance, should any ceiling on direct payment to the school for such sup- 
plementary assistance be provided in the bill ? 

Dr. Krbisman. You are talking now about college adapter phase, or 
that prephase ? 
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Senator Cranston. Yes. 

Dr. Kreisaian. You have a 6 months suggestion there, which would 
seem to me to be reasonably adequate. I don’t think you will get people 
remaining on single bases prior to discharge for much longer than the 
6-month period of time. I would thinli: that would be quite adequate. 

Senator Cranston. What cost do you think is needed per student 
among the educationally deprived veterans ? 

Dr. ICreisman. I think the $150 a month suggested in the bill for that 
6-month period, from our standpoint and our experience, and we are 
not a low salaried institution, woiUd be quite adequate for us. 

Senator Cr^vnston, On S, 2506 and the amendment to it, how many 
veterans paying full-time tuition are taking less than 14 hours, as far 
as your experience goes ? 

Dr, Kreisman, Less than 14 hours? This would be difficult for me to 
say, at this point. 

I don’t know that we have within the university specific veterans’ 
statistics. I could certainly try to obtain those for you, but we have a 
very extensive part-time program at the university, which, operates pri- 
marily in the evening. 

We consider people in the discovery program, though, full time, tak- 
ing the equivalent of 12 hours, made up of both credit and noncredit 
work. 

Senator Cranston, How prevalent is the matter of swi telling from 
many hours one semester to a fewer number the next, such as 16 and 
then down to 12, averaging out, say, 14 hours ? 

Dr. Kreisman, I don’t thinlc that happens very often. 

Senator Cranston. What d.o schools think generally about the 
14-hour minimum? Is it too high? i 

Dr. Kreisman. I would not think 14 hours was too high, if we assume i 

that some of those hours will be in what we will term noncredit work. 

I think to put somebody with educational disability into a situation | 

where he must take x number of credit hours a semester is, on the basis j 

of oiu’ 5 years of experience, absolutely the wrong approach. You can- ; 

not just mandate x number of hours to stay as a full-time student. I | 

think you can mandate a certain number of hours made up of credit and | 

noncredit work, based on the individual’s ability. | 

Senator Cranston. Do you feel that the measurement for a full-time ! 

educational assistance allowance should be more flexible ? f 

Dr, Kreisman. I think this ought to be institutionally determined. \ 

Senator Cranston, I want to thank you both very much. Your testi- 
mony has been extremely helpful. You keep up the good work, and 
we will do all we can to get more resources. 

I would like to ask Senator Schweiker to introduce the next witness. 

Senator Schweiker. We are very pleased to have with us Dr. 

David Kapel, associate professor of education at Temple University, 
and director of Temple’s veterans program. 

Dr. Kapel is accommnied by Dr. William Chapman, assistant 
director for research in Temple’s office of program development, 

I would like to welcome you both. I am a little partial toward 
Temple. I Imow they have done a great educational job in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. I can personally testify to this, since my 
wife is an alumna of the school. 
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I am very proud of wliat you have done, and very delighted to have 
you with us today, and interested to hear your testimony. ' | 

i! 

STATEMENT OF BE. DAVID KAPEL, DIRECTOR, V.I.P.S., TEMPLE j, 

UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. i 

WILLIAM CHAPMAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH, 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY q 

h 

Dr. Kapel. Thank you very much. • _ | 

Mr'. Chairman, the following testimony is presented in the context |i 

of our experiences with a high-risk group of veterans in the College | 

of Education of Temple University. Temple University is a large ' 

urban university whose commitment to quality education for all j)er- I 

sons, regardless of race, religion, ethnic background, or social class | 

has been well established in Pennsylvania and surrounding States. ^ I 

Although our experiences are rather limited, _ we feel that they do | 

reflect the unique characteristics and needs of high-risk veterans. | 

We would like to first define high-risk veterans as : Ex-GI’s “whose I 

lack of money, low standardized test scores, erratic high school rec- | 

ords and race/class/cultural characteristics, taken together, place | 

them at a disadvantage in competition with the preponderant mass | 

of students in the colleges they wish to enter.” 

This is John Egerton’s definition, and it is our definition at Temple. 

(Egerton, John, “Higher Education for High Risk Students," At- | 

lanta : Souhern Education F oundation, 1966, p. 8. ) 

Thus, high-risk veterans on “paper” should not succeed in the aca- 
demic mainstream of universities and colleges found in this country. 

Yet, Alexander Astin found that high-risk students were being suc- 
cessfql — not necessarily at the same level as nonrisk students, but 
they were not failing, as would be expected (refer to Asin, Alexan- 
der W., “Recent Findings From the ACE Research Program: Impli- 
cations for College Choice and Admissions,” presented at the annual 
meetingof AACR AO, Dallas, Tex., 1969.) <. j. 

Higher education is relearning a lesson. It appears to have forgot- | 

ten that it feared loss of academic standards as a result of the influx J 

of ex-GI’s after World War II (1945-49)— such was not the case. t 

What makes the 1969 Vietnam high-risk veteran different and j 

unique is the fact that many come from economically as well as educa- 
tionally disadvantaged environments. Because of present draft laws, I 

college students have generally been exempt from serving until gradua- . 
tion. Most everyone served during World War II — college bound or 

otherwise. . . , j 

Thus today many noncollege bound males find themselves in the ser- il 

vice. The pool of noncollege ex-GI’s is quite different from those of 
World "War II, in many cases both educationally as well as cultui’ally. 

We have, found that “high risk” veterans come from the following |> 

six categories : 

(a) Underacliievers who took the traditional college prep program 
and are from the middle socioeconomic class. • ( 

. (b) Underachievers who did riot take the traditional college prep h 

program and are from the middle socioeconomic class. • >, 

(c) High achievers who did not take the traditional college prep | 

program and are from the middle socioeconomic class. | 
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(d) Underachievers who took the traditional college prep program 

ande are from the low socioeconomic class. in 

(e) Underachievers who did not take the traditional college pi^p 
nroijram and are from the low socioeconomic class. 

(i) High achievers who did not take the traditional college piep 
program and are from the low socioeconomic class. j. i t 

Plio’h-risk students from the low socioeconomic class present aclcli 
tional problems besides academic considerations. They need to still be 
in the labor market to provide funds for survival. AVhen a student 
o-oes to college, he must spend time in class, in the library et cetera,, 
therefore he is not earning at the same rate as those not in college.. 

Low socioeconomic students do not have the financial support as 
middle-class students, whether they be high-risk students or not. 

Add to this the problem of educational deprivation, plus age and 

family responsibilities, in most cases. _ • ^ x 4* 

Thus, the high-rislt veteran from the low socioeconomic strata oi 
society has many more obstacles to surmount than even high-risk vet- 
erans from middle-class environments. r. 1 -X TiM IX X 

AA^e are sure that even the non-high-risk veteran finds it dinicult to 
survive in college in 1969 on present Veterans^ Administration bene- 
fits. The high-risk veterans have even more problems. 

To support our position, we would like to describe the ^ average 
veteran in the VIPS (Veterans in Public Service) program in the col- 
lege of education at Temple University. This is an average. He (1) is 
married (only 11 percent are single) ; (2) has 1.'85 children; (o) is 
renting' an apartment or home (67 percent rent, 13 percent are buying 
homes?20 percent live at home) ; (4) spends $86.63 per month on te^ j 

(5) lives in a 3.09 room apartment (not including kitchen or bath) ; 

(6) is 27.83 years old (approximately 10 years older than the average 
freshman) ; (7) has spent 4 years in the service; (8) has had overseas 
experience (87.6 percent— most in the Far East) ; (9) pays for his own 
tuition, books, et cetera; (10) graduated from high school in noncol- 
leo-e prep programs (only 18.7 percent took the college program in 
school). Five VIPS have U.E.D. (high school equivalency) diploma; 
(11) was in the lowest 60 percent of his graduating class (none in the 
first quintile, 9 percent iii the second quintile, 45 percent in the lowest 
third quintile, 17 percent in the lowest fourth quintile, and 29 percent 

in the lowest quintile) . . , .,-r . -x xt • 

■ Of the VIPS who have taken work at Temple University, their 

averages are distributed as follows : 4-B’s, 8-C’s, 7-D’s, and 3-F’s. _ 

AA^e feel that their accomplishments so far in our program against 
the problems just delineated speak well of the VIPS. On paper, one 
might find only two who could master the_ difficult transition to the 
acaclemic world. The majority have or are doing so. 

But they need special help, considerations, and support in order to 
succeed. Tlie proposed legislation, S. 2668, has our support. It is a 
needed addition to veterans education. It is also a recognition of the 
unique educational problems that “high risk” veterans present to them- 
selves and to institutions of higher learning. 

There are two changes we view as being desirable. They are: 

1. Semester loads (page 3,' line 10, of the printed bill) . It appears to 
us that individual institutions should set semester loads. If a “high 
risk” veteran is having trouble with English or mathematics (usually 
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they have trouble with both) , the .proposed legislation would force 
him to take a rather heavy academic load while taking courses to im- 
prove his weakness (es). It would be like taking beginning swimming i 

instruction while competing in the Olympics. ■ 

Semester loads should be flexible — tailored to the individual’s abil- : 

ities, academic strengths, and experiences. If there were no change in the ? 

proposed load, then institutions might be forced to develop couises — 
for credit — tliat they might not ordinarily offer. 

This might be good, but it might also be dangerous. 

Institutions might decide that the load requirements in the proposed 
legislation are too unreasonable for high risk veterans, and they might 
not participate in a program for such students. 

2. Inservice courses (pp. 4-5). Do the services hold men on base 6 
months before discharge? We understiuid only the Army does this. 

College courses generafly last for 16 weeks. If one were to accelerate 
the courses to meet the transitory nature of the predischarged veterans, 
would this be reasonable when dealing with “high risk” veterans ? 

Although we are not sure this addition fits this proposal, S. 2668, we 
strongly urge that consideration be given to increasing benefits to meet 
the cost of living faced by veterans today. As stated earlier in this 
testimony, the high risk veteran from the low socioeconomic class does 
not have the economic base and/or background as others and must 
simultaneously fight economic and education deprivation. 

Additional funding is needed for such veterans to remain in college. i 

Only two VIPS out of 31 could remain in the program, based on pres- j 

ent Veterans’ Adininistration benefits. All tuition, books, college | 

expenses are paid for by the veteran. 

If the VIPS are an example of the high risk veteran — and we 
believe they are — then there is need for additional legislation to 
improve monthly Veterans’ Administration benefits. I-Ii^i risk vet- 
erans have more to make up besides educational deprivation. 

Senator Cranston. May I intemipt at that point ? 

I note with real intere^ jour comments on tfhe need to substantially j 

increase the GI bill educational assistance allowance, and I think your I 

comments are very appropriate. A bill increasing those benefits by 46 i 

percent, S. 338, ii^roduced by Senator Yarborough, has been a subject 
of extensive hearings by the subcommittee. 

I am a cosponsor of the bill, and support it strongly. I hope the sub- [ 

committee will be acting on it very soon, so that we are trying to move 

in that direction. ‘ i ' 

Dr. Kapel. In terms of this, if you do pass the bill, or if it is not | 

jiassed, and if benefits for all cannot be increased, then we would like r 

to proj^se that additional moneys be provided in S. 2668 to institutions 
of higher leaniing to set up work-study programs for high risk 

^^eterans. ; 

^ Such programs could : supplement present Veterans’ Administra- | 

tion benefits, or if the bill (S. 338) is adopted, such a justification j 

would not be necessary; could be designed to work around student l 

schedules, so that the veterans could participate in such programs ; ! 

and work-study programs could supplement the academic programs 
to make both more relevant to the student. 
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If there is time, we would like to very briefly describe the VIPS 
program at Temple University, and then describe how we might ex- 
pand the present program in tenns of cost. 

Veterans in public service program; special program for the pre- 
paration of teachers for inner city elementary schools : 

Puri^oses and foci : 

The veterans in public service program is an unique experiment in 
cooperative teacher education for inner city elementary schools. The 
program is a joint effori of Temple University and the Philadelphia 
Board of Education to provide black male teachers for the inner city 
elementary schools. 

To my knowledge, there are no Federal funds involved in the pro- 
gram at all. 

The program focuses on returning black male Vietnam veterans. 
The program is, however, an integrated one. Almost 900,000 men are 
discharged each year from the services, yet less than 19 percent par- 
ticipate in GI educational benefits. 

Many of the veterans have educational and environmental back- 
grounds that classify them as high-risk college students. The program 
will give high risk veterans an opportunity to become elementary 
school teachers. 

It should be noted that all but one veteran in the present xerogram 
have been raised in the inner city. 

All the veterans (VIPS) must be high school graduates or hold 
a G.E.D. diploma. All veterans go through exhaustive screening that 
includes evaluation of high school records, pensonal interviews by the 
director of the VIPS at Temple, the supervisor of the VIPS program 
for the Philadelpliia Board of Education, as well as VIPS already in 
the xirogram. 

ITpon entrance into the prograin at Temple, all VIPS are employed 
and assigned by the Philadelphia school system as teacher trainees, 
and this is not to be confused with nonteacliing assistants or para- 
professionals. Their field experience is supervised by the VIPS staff 
from Temiile University, the Temxile University team leaders from 
Teacher Corps, principals of schools where they are assigned, and the 
supervisor of tne VIPS for the Philadeliihia Board of Education. 

VIPS are also assigned to Philadeliihia Board of Education com- 
munity projects in the inner city after school hours — playgrounds, 
tutorial projects, gang control projects, et cetera. Thus, they receive 
additional experience and insight into the community and its iirob- 
lems. 

DESIGN OP THE P.UOGIIAM 

The iDrogram, as designed, will provide the VIPS with the- oppor- 
tunity to be enrolled as full-time university and college of education 
students while gaining immediate experiences in the classroom. 

VIPS attend classes at Temiile University in the morning.'-!, and 
M’ork in the schools in the afternoon as teacher trainees, from the very 
beginning of the program. To add to their experiences in the inner 
city^ the VIPS will be emiiloyed in the playgrounds of the inne]; city 
during the summer vdiile attending summer school clas.ses at Temple. 

All VIPS are admitted to the university and the college of educa- 
tion upon acceptance into the program by Temple University and the 
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Philadelphia school, system. , Academic suj)porfc services is provided 
by Temple when needed. All VIPS will be rostered for courses in- 
dividually. Each program will be tailored to the individual’s abilities, 
academic strengths, and experiences — thus, there will be variable 
course loads for VIPS. It will be possible for some VIPS to com- 
X)lete the program in 3 calendar years. Others will take longer. 

All supervision will be done by qualified xiersonnel from Temxilo 
University and the Philadelphia school system. 

Altliough there is a s^Decial VIPS orientation course offered during 
the first summer session, and a special VIPS seminar during the first 
year, the VIPS themselves have requested that they receive no sxiecial 
treatment with modified courses or to be identified by jii’ofessors as 
VIPS for special consideration. They are a jiroud grouj), highly self- 
organized, and quite task oriented. They want to succeed. They ask 
omy for supjiort to erase their educational disadvantages and enough 
financial support while doing so. 

If we were to exjiand the V IPS program as it now exists at Temple 
University in the coUe^ of education to 90 VIPS, the xiroxiosed budget 
would most likely look like this : 



A. State: 

Director (12 months) $ 20,000 

1 Assistant director (12 montlns) 12,000 

({ Field supervisors (10 months — number is determined by nature 
of program, generally 1 for 30 students and/or 1 per program 

if less than 30 in the program) 30,000 

1 Secretary 6,500 

Benefits (11 percent) 7,533 

• Overhead (52 percent) 35,620 



Total .?111,053 



B. Tutoring and educational and p.sychological supportive services 

(at ,'j;40 per student) 3,600 

0. Equipment, paper, et cetera i, 500 

D. Travel (includes travel to transition base) 3,000 

E. Tuition and fees: 

Academic year at .$600 62,100 

Summer scliool at $12 SH. per .Student at $23 i>er semester 24. 840 



Total .$206,095 



Based on 90 high-risk veterans : (50 in elementary education ; 15 in 
iffiysical education ; eight in mathematics education ; .seven in science 
education. 

That is to say, we would like to exx)and the program to 90 high-risk 
veterans, 60 in elementary education, 15 in physical education, eight 
in mathematics education, and seven in science education, and these are 
the areas in the Philadelphia school system -svhere there are no black 
male teachers, or very few, anyway, and so there is a need for this. 

I think Senator Schweiker is aware of the problems facing the 
Philadelphia schools. 

The. budget assumes that the Philadelphia Board of Education 
could hire 59 additional teacher trainees. Under present budget con- 
siderations in Philadelxihia, they could not. As stated earlier, addi- 
tional personal funding would be needed by the VIPS to participate 
in the program. We would have to add an additional stipend — work- 
study— for the 59 veterans not hired by the Philadelphia Board of 
Education. 
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Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. Your testimony is ex- 
tremely helpful to us. 

Senator Schweiker, do you have questions? 

Senator Sohaveiker. Yes; I have a couple of questions. 

On your idea that the semester load should be flexible enough to meet 



% 
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In other Avords, are you saying to make a special case in terms of liis 
flexibility out of his scheduling to meet the additional requirements 
necessary ? 

Dr. Kapel. Yes. I Avould say that I think every institution of higher 
learning should be able to set its standard of Avhat they constitute to 
be a full-time student. * •, . 

AVlien you have an external force-j-such as the VA — doing that, 
then you liaA^’e rigidity, and Ave are running into the problem of semester 
loads even Avith regular students, but high risk students do need a 
different kind of scheduling program. 

Senator Sohaatsiker. You are saying that the present standard is too 

'Di*. Kapel. That is right. It is not realistic. 

Senator Sohaveiker. Would you define, then, the high risk student 
in some special Avay, to give the university the opportunity to do this, 
or vrould you just put more flexibility into the Avhole program for 
eA’eiyone? What is your proposal there? 

Dr. Kapel. Well, my OAvn feeling is that Ave shquld have more 
flexibility for all, regardless of Avhether they are high risk or not. 

Senator Sohaveiker. Well, I think you have a veiy valid point, and 
I think you have pretty Avell proven your point here. 

I think this is something Ave Avould have to consider. 

I am not sure just Avhat Avould be the best approach on your program 
for high risk students, and you might have touched on this here. If 
these students Avho are high risks, based on their backgrounds, socio- 
economic factors, and educational history, had not been put into the 
program that you outline here, Avhat Avould their chances of success in 
college be compared to AA’hat their chances Avould be Avithout such a 
program? 

Can you giA>-e us some companson of Avhat the probability for succe.ss 
Avould be of high risk veterans in college Avho had not been given this 
special handling? 

Dr. Kapel. Of course, Ave liave not had much experience in terms 
of the long haul. My oAvn feeling is that if the high risk veteran does 
not go into a special program, he Avill be failed out of the system, be- 
cause of the system, itself— higher education in a sense reflects second- 
ary education, or secondary education reflects higher education, de- 
pending on your aucav. If the high risk student has failed beloAv tlie 
college leA'el, and if he has no support, and 119 remedial Avork, and no 
reAueAv Avork, and no program such as Ave are discussing and describing, 
then I think he Avould fail. 

We have tliis problem even Avith our high risk students. 

Senator Sohaveiker. Noav, you outline the grades of those people 
Avho are currently in your program, if I recall here. 
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We assume that we would have to increase the proposed budget by 
$118,000 to give the 59 new VIPS $200 per month. This in no case 
would equal the amount presently earned by the original 31 YIPS. 

It should be noted that under the iDroposed legislation, S. 2668, Tem- 
ple University would receive $135,000 in funds for the 90 students. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We recognize the budget considerations facing Congress and sub- 
sequent limitations, therefore we are not attempting to suggest amounts 
of moneys that should be included in the jiroposed legislation. 

Our jiurposes are to : Support the intent of the legislation ; suggest 
structural modifications within S. 2668 ; raise questions tluough the 
body of this testimony ; illustrate a budget that we feel is defensible ; 
and to strongly advocate increases in the monthly allotments received 
by ex-GI’s, particularly to meet the needs of high-risk veterans — via 
work-study stipends. 

We have gone to the moon because of a national commitment. Until 
all segments of our society see the gains we will all derive out of human 
conservation and a commitment is made, we might never get off the 
ground. 

Now, this is the end of my formal testimony. I do have some reac- 
tions, if I might, to some of the testimony that transpired this morning. 

IsthatiDossible? 

Senator Cranston. Yes. Could you briefly comment on the testimony 
you heard this morning ? 

Dr. Kapel. One of the things that bothered me as an educator is 
that a liigh school diploma does not necessarily equate an education- 
ally advantaged student. This is particularly true as related to college 
admission and success in college. 

In many cases being educationally disadvantaged is itself related 
to being socially disadvantaged in tenns of success in college. There 
is a cultural shock in many cases, when a student returns to college; 
this we run into with middle-class values versus low-class values in 
terms of the whole college experience. 

There is also a prolnem of intellectual mix in any institution of 
higher learning. Since most institutions are restricted in size of x>opu- 
lation, either by space or budget limitations, the mix becomes ex- 
tremely crucial as to what part of their student body (percent) do they 
want to admit because they are high-risk students as opposed to stu- 
dents who traditionally have the qualifications. Thus some students 
with qualifications would not be admitted. 

A problem facing universities is the per student cost for upgrading 
an education. Can the university afford the cost of setting ujd progi-ams 
on a militaiy base where only a few servicemen would be candidates ? 

I am not thinking of the large military bases, but some of the other 
bases in the coimtry where mey do not have a large number of 
discharges. 

In terms of the quesions that you have asked each of the individuals, 
it is my opinion that there should be a stress on the three R’s, if you 
will, the reading, writing, and pithmetic, as well as study habits and 
a stress on counseling-educational and psychological — in the prep 
program. 

This ends my reactions. 
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Dr, Kapel. Thcat is -r^, i i.i -r.' 

Senator Schweiker. Four B’s, eight C s, seven D s, and thi'®® B'S. 
On that basis, how many of these might possibly not make it at tins 
point, or is that difficult to say? Do the three F’s mean that they are 

pretty well gone? , , . ^ 

Dr Kapel. No, it does not mean that, because they are cumulative 
averages, so that it might very well be that they have taken a course 

or two courses, and have had trouble with them. 

My guess is that out of the 31 veterans that we now have in the pro- 
o-ram, and the grades only reflect 23, but we actually have 31, 1 would 
say that the probability that five of them will not make it is very 
great in terms of experiences, and in terms of their background, and 

what they have done so far. . , ^ 

Senator Schweiker. Does Temple have associate degree — ^2-year 

programs, or not? , , » i .t. i 

Dr. Kapel. Temple has a junior college at Ambler, and they have a 

teclmical institute, and then they have other types of programs in the 
health sciences and so fotth, but these people are not tied into that 

particular program. • i.i 

Senator Schweiker. Because of their high risk problems, is theie 
any thought being given to tying them into a 2-year associate degree 
program s Tills might be an easier target for those who possibly would 
not make it in the 4-year program. , . 

Dr. KApel, That is a possibility. We are exploring it. 

Senator Schiveiker, In the VIPS program, which 1 want to coinpli- 
nient you on, and which I think is excellent, are there any possibilities 
of broadening that to other occupations or avenues that might fol- 
low' it? 

Dr, Kapel, I am glad you asked that, ... „ 

I had proposed tliat we do this across the university in terms of: 
health science, city government, social w'elf are, and so on. 

Temple University itself is just exploring and really looking at it- 
self in terms of this high risk application, wdiich is wdiat I alluded 

to in my comments. . 

I think it is needed, absolutely. There is no question. But w^e all 
are aware of the problems higher institutions are facing in terms of 
budget, and of course these are very expensive programs, much more 
expensive than the average program, and so, therefore, I think w'e 
Iiave to wait, at least as far as Temple is concerned, until we can get 
some kind of outside funding. We have no outside funding at all for 

this program. ± i 

Senator Schweiker. Could you give me a rough estimate of how 
much additional cost this kind of a program runs? Are we talking 
about 20 percent, 30 percent, 100 percent more than the cost of educat- 
ing a normal college student? - 4 . 

Dr. Kapel. I cannot answer that. I ]ust don’t know, at this point. 

I can try and get that information for you, , ^ . 

Senator Schweiker. I think it would be helpful, because it gives us 
a guidance in w’ritiiig legislation to know' how much extra the costs 

are. 

That is all I have. . ..i ^ x 

Senator Cranston. You made the statement 'with respect to the 
PEEP program that the college coui'ses generally last 16 weeks, and 

«2-ono— <50— pt. 2 — s 
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you wonder whefclier servicemen will be available for tihe 4 -month pe- 
riod. My response would be that I aan almost sure that many would. 

I think it would be the responsibility of educational institutions to 
tailor PREP courses to the availability of the servicemen, and I don’t 
Auew these as college courses, but rather as courses not offered for 

college credit. ^ 

I would like to ask you one question a/bout the PREP courses. Can 
3’ou tell us what plans Temple would have to provide predischarge 
education and training at military bases, if the PREP program were 
enacted ? "What would you be able to do ? ^ 

Dr. ICai’el. At this pomt I cannot answer that. Senator. I don t 
know, because I am not in the position to deteimine policy for the 
university, but it would appear to me that we would very much get 
involved 111 this. 

I would like to make just one comment, though : When you are deal- 
ing with high-risk students, time is a factor, but it is not the only 
factor in terms of effectiveness of a program. When you are dealing 
with such areas as reading, reading readiness, reading skills, you 
might not very well be able to put this type of a qirogram into a re- 
stricted package. . , . 1 

Senator Cranston. I had some other questions I wanted to ask you, 
but in view of the time limitations, I would like, if I may, to submit 
them to you immediately in writing, and try to get your responses 
back. 

Tliank you very much for yOur very helpful testimony. 

Dr. Kapel. Yes. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows :) 



Temple Univehsity, 
Philadelphiu, Pa., Aiif/ust 15, 19G9. 

Senator Alax CiiAivsTox, 
r..Sf. Senate, 

^Va^^Mngton, D.G. 

Deak Sexatob Chaxstoij : Enclosed are my responses to your questions posed to 
me on August eighth. I hope that they will help in your considera tion of legislation 
to help high rislc veterans. , 

One of my major concerns is the fact that the intent of the legislation is 
needed, but I’m afraid of the problem of implementation. As a professional 
educator, it was hard for me to find educational goals reflected in the testi- 
monv I heard on August eighth. We are not just dealing with numbers; we 
are dealing with humans who need individual attention, consideration, and who 
do not learn at the same rate or speed or come from the same environments, 
thiiversities are discovering this with non-high risk students (professional edu- 
cators have known this for years). If professional educators are not brought 
in on the. decision making process at the V.A. level, then I’m afraid that the 
• number game” will be the factor that will shape decisions. I am suggesting 
that this might be one of the problems facing the V.A. as ,lt concerns itself 
with education. I might add that I have this same concern for legislation that 
deals with education. 

If I can be of any additional help, I am willing to talk to anyone and any 
group concerning the needs of high risk veterans. 

Sincerely yours, 

David E. Kapel, 

Director. 



Ql-ESITONS StmMITTED «Y SeNATOK OllANSTON AIJD ANSWmtS BY Dll. DAVII) E. 
Kapel, DiiiEOTon, Vetehans ix Public Seiivice ; aivd Associate Piioii'ESSou ov 

('rnKIOULUM AND INSTHUCTION, TEMPLE UNIVEIISITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Ql. In your prepared statement snhmitted to the eommUtcc you. malic your 
llrst suggestion for modifleatlon of S. 2668. If I ynderstand your point correetly, 
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what you wmild y^c^Sred Im^^Tior^ educationally 

stitution to define what ^piimtion shotild he accepted for purposes 

disaAvantayed !s thlt correct? 

of payment educational instUutions should he given 

JleZt t'o Se TUlt^Ume !onL lor each individual eduoationallv disad- 
<>«fd<jedve,eran^^M^^ 

siaerstobeafuU-tlmecour^^ 3 g„e to of 

Q3. Further on this point, P n,-nind of course he modified appropriately 
S. 2668 referring to fomteen how , - you fuUy under- 

n S. 25»6 loere enacted. Bowev,!-. I Iffnat Mil. Itipm-pose Is 

Stand the provisions f Senpof to the distribtition between credit and 

to provide great ‘^oademicall/y Lficient veteran might tahe, although 
non-credit courses that ^ credit and non-credit courses 

*“in S"S5S'’atrrrprovlde me flexlbUUj we seek foi- educationally 

T^TamnnToSUvsStX 

field of education. o-pueral as to make the success of the 

a^ud MS worUin. relationsMp 

QrnZlZTJt"Zr,ZBTodZZoouM pen ten „s Mro niuoH o, a pran, 
«ZX^ZZZSl“XTtt tlic university does a VIP. 
Student carry. non-credit courses (3 s.h. to 6 s.h.) along 

We have variable credit loads for the VIPS. exnanding VIPS at Temple 

Q6. I note that under your hreah out of oosU foi exp i P ^ 

you include $62,100 for tuition and IT ould not mat oe cooue y 

^^fsSd 

I am not clear that the provisions of S. 2668 would 

iSSSrs« 

“rrwe‘*Sve^fS mat high risk veterans fi-om the low socioeconomic strata 

^MT^Sld V r — S\Tb“ 

krii"rca“tdMdeV» 

that high risk veterans go through when entering a 

institution. It appears that this problem was not consideied in S. 2668. 

The $135 000 is a product of 90 X $150 X 10 ; however, I had assumed that tl e $ 5 
wimld be a set figure, although it had appeared under subchap er V (p. 5, lines 
S-10) After re-reading S. 268, 1 found that no -figure was set— therefore 
iie possible for all costs (or none) to be funded under regulations issued by the 

^^Wcause of the unique nature of the high risk population, feel that oui 
program totally gives special assistance required (p. 2, lines 6-20), thus we feel 




that all subsections of our budget relate directly to helping the high risk veteran 
make up his educational deprivation. 

Senator Cranston. Our final witness is Dr. Arnold R. Weber, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor for Manpower. 

Thank you very much for coming, and for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OE DR. ARNOLD R. WEBER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OP LABOR FOR MANPOWER, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM H. KOL- 
BERG, ASSOCIATE MANPOWER ADMINISTRATOR, FOR OFFICE OF 
POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, AND EDWARD L. 0M0> 

HUNDRO, DIRECTOR, VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR 

Dr. Weber. We are very pleased to be here. 

Senator Cranston. I ought to explain our time problem. There ' i 

is an executive committee meeting of the full committee meeting at 
11 :30 on the loan programs for students, which is emergency legisla- 
tion. Also, the Senate is in session and taking up military authoriza- 
tions, and we are forbidden to stay in session very long, so that if ,you 
could summarize your statement very briefly, and submit your entire 
statement, I would be most grateful. 1 

Dr. Weber. I have brought with me also Mr. Omohundro, the < 

Director of the Veterans Employment Service, which is a unit within | 

the U.S. Training and Employment Service, because he has direct | 

operational responsibility for the many activities that we carry out. \ 

As 3 ^ou indicate, I have a statement, and I will be glad to submit ] 

it for the record and briefly summarize some of the points which are i 

particularly relevant to the legislation under consideration here, sir. | 

(The statement follows:) | 

I 

Prepared Statement op Arnold R. Weber, Assistant Secretary, U.S. 

Department op Labor 

Mr. Cliairman and Members of this Subcommittee : 

I am glad to have the opportunity to come before this Committee to discuss with 
you some of the employment readjustment problems of veterans. It should bt 
noted at the outset, however, that I am not in a position to deal with the specifics >, 

of much of the legislation which you are presently considering. “ 

As you know, the President has named a cabinet-level Committee on the Viet- ’ 

nam Veteran which is now in the process of considering the whole range of ‘ ' 

programs and benefits for veterans. Secretary Shultz is a member of that Com- 
mittee and I can assure you he has a very keen interest in this subject. Accord- 
ingly, until that Committee concludes its deliberations and reports to the Presi- 
dent, it would be premature for the Department of Labor to take a position on 
any of these bills, including S. 1088. 

However, I believe that it would be appropriate for us to discuss S. 1088 as it 
is of most direct concern to the Department of Labor and is clearly relevant to 
some of our ongoing and projected activities. This bill, introduced by Senator 
Javits and co-sponsored by Senators Eagleton, Hughes, Murphy, Nelson, Ran- 
dolph, and Schweiker, is designed to help Vietnam era veterans find job oppor- 
tunities to match their skills and to provide financial assistance where relocatioii 
is necessary. In particular, it seeks to promote job and labor mobility by assist- 
ing veterans returning to areas in which there is no market for the skills they 
have acquired while in military service. 

I would like to point out by way of background that we are very much con- 
cerned about the employment situation that veterans face upon separation from 
service. Despite a generally booming economy, we cannot be complacent about the 
prospects of all veterans finding jobs. A large proportion of men separated from 
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the armed forces — estimates run as high as 200,000 a year — ^have less than a high 
school education and therefore are at a distinct disadvantage in competing for 
the more desirable jobs. Among those who have a high school education, there are 
many who have not had meaningful work experience before going into service 
and have not had a chance to learn a skill in the armed forces which can readily 
be transferred to the civilian job market. 

About 100,000 of those sejmrated each year are Negroes, many of whom are 
returning to poverty, sections, of our major cities where unemployment rates for 
nonwhite men in the 20-24 age range, which is the age bracket of most Vietnam 
veterans, average close to 10 percent. In addition, there are many veterans who 
live in Appalachia or in other depressed rural sections of the country. 

It is clear that a large proportion of the 1 million or so men discharged from 
the service this year can be expected to have at least temporary difficulty in find- 
ing suitable employment with career possibilities. If there should be a slowdown 
in the economy, the readjustment problems of veterans would be more difficult. 

This Committee, of course, is aware of the range of employment-related serv- 
ices and benefits now provided to veterans by the Federal-State public employ- 
ment system and other units in the Department of Labor : 

Every local office of the employment service has a person designated to 
see that veterans are given special attention and afforded priority in 
referral to job openings and job training as provided by law. In the calendar 
year 1968, 1.8 million veterans registered in local public employment offices, 
and these offices placed veterans in over 1.1 million jobs. About 8.7 percent 
of the veterans who applied for assistance were disabled. Initial counseling 
interviews among vetemns totaled 180,000. 

There is also a separate unemployment compensation law to tide veterans 
over the first period of readjustment. During 1968, 169,000 veterans received 
Unemployment Compensation for Ex-Servicemen (UCX). The average dura- 
tion of benefits was 9.1 weeks, and the average weekly benefit payment 
was $44.91. 

A considerable number of veterans are enrolled in Manpower Development 
and Training Act projects or receive training under other manpower 
programs. 

To tlie extent possible we provide job market information and guidance 
at military bases, separation centers, and hospitals. 

Under another program, veterans are informed of their eligibility for 
xeemployment at their former jobs. In contested situations, they are assisted 
in claiming reemployment rights. 

We make a special effort to contact every man shortly after he is sepa- 
rated from the service either by mail, by telephone, or in per.son,^ to inform 
liim of the employment as.sistance available to him and 'to invite him to 
visit the local employment office close to his home. 

I do not wish to give the impression that, these various programs are fully 
responsive to all employment-related- problems faced by veterans. They do pro- 
ride an adequate framework, however, so that, with additional resources, we 
would be able to reach more veterans, particularly those living in urban poverty 
neighborhoods and in remote rural areas. 

Careful consideration has been given to the proposals set forth in S. 1088. This 
bill provides that each local employment office shall feed information on jobs and 
training opportunities to a central “relocation center.” Detailed information on 
persons discharged or released from active duty shall be supplied by the Secre- 
tary of Defense so that veterans can be matched with job openings appropriate 
to their own skills and background. This would supplement counseling and place- 
ment services' in the veteran’s local area. Also, the bill provides that the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall collect and compile information regarding training require- 
ments,. occupational outlook, job opportunities, labor supply, and employment 
trends on a national. State, or area basis. The bill would authorize the payment 
of travel expenses for veterans in connection with job interviews and relocation 
expenses where necessary to move the veteran and his family to another area 
for employment. 

At the present time we have an extensive system of job-market information 
including considerable data on hard-to-fill occupations, employment, and un- 
employment trends in all States and in major citie.s. These data are presently 
used in local job placement and in the inter-area recruitment process. 

The job-matching system envisioned in S. 1088 implies the availability of a 
sophisticated ADP system. The establishment of such a nationwide network 
of computer-assisted manpower matching systems, capable of providing informa- 
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tion on employment opportunities in all States and of matching workers and 
available jobs on a local, State, or national basis, is already a major goal of the 
Manpower Administration. Efforts in this direction have been under way for some 
time, and experimental models of matching systems presently are under design 
or being tested in six States. These States are Utah, Wisconsin, California, New 
York, Florida, and Michigan. 

The problems involved in matching people with job specifications are complex, 
however, and these experimental models represent a variety of approaches. We 
estimate that it will be some time before these experiments can be fully evaluated, 
a standard design established, and a national system put into operation. 

Simultaneous with this long-range effort, the Manpower Administration is 
setting up a number of computerized Job Banks to meet 'the immediate needs of 
our large metropolitan areas. The Job Bank provides up-to-date information on 
all openings known to the employment service within a metropolitan area and 
permits greater coordination between employment service offices and other public 
or community agencies in development job opportunities and in referring appli- 
cants to employers. Job Banks, based on the successful Baltimore model, will be- 
operational in 36 of the largest cities by the end of fiscal year 19T0. In fiscal year 
1971, depending on Congressional funding, they will be extended to a second tier 
of smaller cities. Thus the Job Banks, while not a nationwide system, will, by 
the end of. this fiscal year, be able to provide job openings information for 36 i; 

cities which contain some 40 percent of the nation’s work force. We anticipate i 

that a veterans’ unit will be linked with each Job Bank to facilitate placement of | 

all veterans including those recently separated. ! 

As I mentioned before, the techniques for computerized man-job matching now 
being developed and introduced, when perfected, will be designed for use with 
all applicants. However, under this plan veterans’ applications, properly coded, 
will be afforded the requisite priority in job referrals as an element in a national 
system.- 

With respect to the second feature of the bill — provision of relocation assi.st- 
ance — ^the Manpower Administration has had experience in-pilot programs under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act in relocation of families and indi- 
vidual workers. To date, we have had some 35 mobility assistance projects in 
.28 States; helping about 14.000 workers and their families relocate to jobs. A.s- 
sistance has been varied according to the needs of the target groups. Usually it 
includes costs of transportation .and moving, an allowance for settling-in expense.^:, 
plus job placement and other assistance. Costs of relocation have averaged about | 

$750 per family. |: 

. Our experience in these pilot programs has shown such an approach to be | 

.feasible ; assistance in employment readjustment is helpful to families who can- | 

not afford the expense of moving or who, for other reasons, are hesitant to make i: 

a change. As we expand our capacity to match people with jobs outside their j, 

immediate area of employment, we will require authorizing legislation to provide | 

relocation .assistance on a program rather than on a pilot project basis. . j 

In summary, we agree with the general objectives which this legislation would > 

seek to accomplish and believe that we are making progress in this direction for 
all unemployed and underemployed persons, including veterans. The legislation 
must be consistent ^dth our overall manpower and economic policies. The estab- ' 

lishment of a system for veterans should be viewed as a component of an overall 
design. 

Dr. Weber. As you probably know, the President on June 5 ap- 
pointed a Cabinet-level committee to consider the broad range of 
problems hinging upon retumino; Vietnam veterans. Secretary 
Shultz is a member of that Committee, along with the Secretario'=! i 

of Defense, HEW, the; Director of GEO, the Administrator of the j| 

Veterans’ Administration, and the Chairman of the Civil Service || 

Commission, and this Committee is still carrying out its deliberations. I 

On that account it probably would be inopportune for me to comment ' 

specifically on the details of the legislation you have under considera- || 

tion here. _ . . . !i 

Plowever, it might be useful to the committee to specify certain |i 

activities in which the Department of Labor is presently engaged, } 

which relate closely to the mandate encompassed, by S. 1088, which. 
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particularly proposes a veterans’ relocation assistance center, and 
beyond that, tne payment of relocation allowances. 

In just a few minutes, I would like to indicate to you some of 
the activities that we have on stream as a matter of our normal opera- 
tions, and other activities which are relevant to the co’nsiderations 
here. 

First, it is significant to note that every office of the employment 
service — and that is over 2,000 offices — has a person designated to see 
that veterans are given special attention and afforded priority in 
referral to job openings and job training, as provided by law. 

In calendar year 1968, 1.8 million veterans registered in local public 
employment service offices, and these offices placed veterans in a little 
over 1 million jobs. 

Initial counseling interviews among veterans, where they were iden- 
tified as having special problems because of their veteran status, 
totaled 180,000. 

You are also aware, undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, of the operation 
of the unemployment compensation law for veterans, which comes 
out of general appropriations. During 1968, 169,000 veterans received 
such unemployment compensation benefits. The aA^erage duration of 
benefits Avas 9.1 Aveeks, and the aA’^erage AA’eeklv benefit payment A\ais 
$44.91. 

I must say my early memory as I Avas groAving im, is of something 
called the 52-20 club immediately after World A^^r II. You might 
say that this program is its lineal descendant. 

Thirdly, many veterans are enrolled in our manx^OAver develox^ment 
and training programs, x>articularly the institutional and OJT com- 
ponents, that is, those components AAdiich are not predominantly or 
exclusively oriented toward disadvantaged or loAV-income Avorkers. 
During fiscal 1969 we served approximately 45,000 A^eterans through 
those programs. 

SimilaSy, since 1967 AA^e have had a program carried out in collabo- 
ration with the Department of Defense Avhereby sendcemen, im- 
mediately prior to their discharge are asked to fill out a form specify- 
ing their name, home address, and other information. This is used to 
alert their local employment service office so that th^ would be con- 
tacted Avhen they get home. This is the so-called VEo-l form, and in 
fiscal 1969, 583,143 veterans filled out this form and subsequently were 
contacted. 

Noav, with respect to the provisions in the bill, it Avould be useful 
to indicated first in terms of mobility assistance under title I of the 
ManpoAver Development and Training Act, as amended , in 1963, the 
Dex^artment of Labor has authority to initiate mobility xerograms on 
a demonstration basis,' and the total amount that has been appropri- 
ated for that purpose since the passage of that amendment has been 
approximately $14 million. 

In fiscal year 1969 we did not have any money to carry forward 
initial programs initially because the authorization authority expired, 
and when it Avas renewed, funding was not possible. 

We have asked the Congress for fiscal year 1970 for $800,000 to con- 
tinue' to implement such pilot demonstration mobility programs. This 
request was turned down in the House and we haA^e x^repared an ax>x^®ii'l 
and hope for favorable consideration in the Senate aiid subsequently 
in the conference committee. 
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Do you know what the situation is with this new Committee? 

I look with suspicion on it, because of the previous administration s 
efforts to cut out all but the Vietnam veterans as an economy measure. 

I think it is economy in reverse. „ , ,tt tt i 4 . 

We had 50 percent of all the veterans of World War II who went 
to school. 4Q percent of the veterans of the Korean conflict, but only 20 
percent of the veterans of the cold war and the Vietnam have gone 
to school, and within the past week the VA has announced that vet- 
erans could not expect any payments on tliis year’s schooling until 
November and would have to find other credit for September and 
October# 

This is a public announcement. To me that is a deliberat^ffort of 
the VA to keep the veterans from going to school, saying. You have 
to get the money and sustain yourself to November. We won t issue 
the first month’s check until November.” „ . , 

If there is any rejDresentative of the VA left in the room, raise your 

Mr. Johnston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am Charles M. Johnston, 
Deputy Assistant General Counsel, Veterans’ Administration. 

Senator Yarborough. Could you tell us why that order that they 

have to wait until Novem-ber? i 

Mr. Johnston. Senator, I am not familiar with that particular 

announcement. , , _ . 

Sciicitor Yarborough. lYiil you please take this in, because I want 
to ask the Administrator why that order has been made. I want to 
take this to the Administrator, and ask whether this new Presmont’s 
Committee is iust trying to limit the rights of cold war veterans to 
those in Vietnam, and, tliird, why only 20 percent of the veterans 
of this conflict have taken educational training when the percentages 
were 42 percent for the Korean conflict and 50 percent for World 
War II. 

Mr. Johnston. I will do that. 

(The information subsequently supplied follows:) 



Questions From Senator Yarborough and Answers From the Administrator 

OF Veterans Affairs 



Qt “. . . Within the past week the V.A. has annomiocd that veterans eould not 
expect any payments on this year's schooling nntil Novcmln'r and would have to 
find otliCT onedit fov Scj>t€nibcv (ind Octobev, . . • Could you toll us why that 

orderthatthey have to wait until NovemVer?” „ . , , , 

A1 This is true where the veteran enters late in September or early October 
as is the case usually in college and universities and there is any delay in the 
institution’s submission of the enrollment certificate. Since the inception of the 
Korean GI Bill, Public Law 550, the VA has submitted similar notices to veterans 
to assure that they understood that the veterans’ educational assistance allow- 
ance may be paid by law only in arrears, and they must plan to have enough 
money to stay in school until they have earned their first check. 



Veterans Administration, 

iNFOiarATioN Service, 
Washington, D.O., August IS, 1969, 

The Veterans Administration said today it is as anxious as any 
campus G.I. over education checlcs arriving on time this fall. 

VA says the number of payday delays would be reduced drastically if 
veterans and schools will do the required paperwork . . . and do it on 
time. 
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If the veteran was in college during the spring or summer semester 
and followed instructions by returning his Certification of Attendance 
at the end of the term, he has nothing more to do before his checks 
start arriving this fall . . . assuming the college registrar follows 
through and promptly returns his new fall enrollment certification to 
the VA. 

Veterans who did not return their Certification of Attendance to VA 
in June should do so immediately. 

Veterans who have lost their Certification of Attendance card should 
•obtain another one from the VA oflSce that issued it and mail it in forth- 
with, VA said. •' 

Veterans who are enrolling for the fir.st time this fall — or who have 
■changed college or program — must be certain, according to VA, that : 

1. They have obtained a proper Certificate of Eligibility from the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

2. They have submitted this Certificate to the college registrar. 

3. The college registrar returned the completed certificate to the VA. 

Normally, payment for September and October is combined in the 

first check mailed to veterans in November. 

Q2. “/ want to aslc the Administrator, if he is present, and will you take this 
to him, too, whether this new President’s Committee is just trying to limit the 
rights of Cold War veterans to those in Vietnam. . . .” 

A2. The new President’s Committee is definitely not limiting itself to con- 
sideration of Vietnam Veterans only. Tlie prime focus of the Committee’s efforts 
is to assure the best in Veterans Administration programs for all current veterans 
regardless of whether or not they served in Vietnam. 

Qd. "Why only 20 per cent of the veterans of this conflict have taken educa> 
tional training when the pereentage were //2 per cent for the Korean eonflict 
and oO per cent for World War Ilf" 

A3. A more meaningful statistical comparison is obtainable from percentages 
of involvement in each of the mentioned programs at similar stages — ^rather than 
comimring the statistics of two completed programs with that of a relatively 
recent on going program. 

Our latest comparison of veterans receiving training is included in the accom- 
panying table which shows participation rates after 30 months to be comparable 
with those in World War II and the Korean Conflict bills. 

The more favorable conclusions thus reflected are not intended to imply satis- 
faction or abatement of effort to significantly increase participation. 



COMPARISON OF WORLD WAR II, KOREAN CONFLICT, POST-KOREAN CONFLICT, AND VIETNAM ERA PARTICIPATION 
RATES OF PERSONS WHO TRAINED IN THE 1ST 36 MONTHS OF THE PROGRAM 





Veteran 
population 
in civil 
lifo 


Ail persons trained 


All persons trained— 
oxcopt farm trainees 


Period of sorvico 


Number 


Percent 
of veteran 
population 


Number 


Percent 
of veteran 
population 


World War II (Public Law 346): July 1944-Juno 1947.. 
Korean conflict (Public Law 550): Soptembor 1952- 

September 1955 

Post-Korean conflict (Public Law 358): Juno 1966- 


14»361,000 


3,714,604 


25.9 


3,428,206 


23.9 


4^ 166,000 


1, 105,907 


26.5 


1, 057, 063 


25.4 


June 1969 

Vietnam era only (Public Law 358): Juno 1966- 


6»302, 000 


1 1,303,977 


20,7 


1,303,566 


20.7 


June 1969 


3,168, 000 


1754,424 


23.8 


754,279 


23.8 



I Includes 90,586 sorvicomon. 

Note: The column hoadod "All persons trained— oxcopt farm" has been Included Inasmuch as tho current Gl education 
program did not have a program comparable to Institutional on farm training under prior educational programs. While 
•different educational progiams under varied laws aro being compared, the inclusion of this column makes tho comparison 
slightly more valid. 
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COMPARISON OF WORLD WAR II, KOREAN CONFLICT, POST-KOREAN CONFLICT AND VIETNAM 
RATES OF PERSONS WITH LESS THAN A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION WHO TRAINED IN THE 1ST 36 MONTHS OF 

THE PROGRAM 

Persons with less than 
Persons with less than high schol education, who 
high school education who trained — Except farm 
Veteran trained trainees 

wi?h**less Percent of Percent of 

than high population 

School odu- .hi'Jhfoh 

cation in than high than high 

civilian school school 

Period of service life Number education Number education 

WorldWarll(PublicLaw346):Julyl944-Junel947.. 7,841,106 1,340,927 17.1 1,020,773 13.0 

‘^SMtVmtf 19^5™^^^ 1.820,542 335,089 18.4 311,755 17.1 

1.770,862 108,560 6.1 108,516 6.1 

Vietnam era oniHPohfic Law 358): June 196W^ 715 968 62,802 8.8 62,789 8.8 

Mr. Weber. Mr. Chairman, if I might respond in part to the ques- 
tion, the President’s statement establishing the Cabinet-level commit- 
tee on June 5, indicated that, although of course the primary em- 
phasis would be given to Vietnam veterans because that ia the clear and 
present problemj the committee’s mandate applied to all vcteians. The 
President asked the committee to be responsive to three questions : 
First, how can we help more veterans to benefit from existing pro- 
grams? This, of course, is related to your comme^s. 

Senator Yarborough. Pay them right oil. Don't tell them that 
before the school year opens in August then they have to boivow 
■enough money to sustain themselves until November. 

Tell him right quick to retract that order and tell veterans : “Your 
credentials will be promptly processed.” If a man applies now, they 
presently won’t pass on his eligibility until November so that he has 
no chance if he is going to a conventional college, until Febiuaiy’ oi 
June or next September. 

Just stop these delays and give these veterans the same expeditious 

service they gave veterans of World WaiTI and Korea. 

Will you be representing the Department of Labor in this commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Weber. No, the Secretary participates directly. 

Senator Yarborough. I hope you will tell him what the YA has 
been doing under Presidential and Bureau of the Budget orders. 

I am not zeroing in on this new Administrator, but stating what has 
happened in the past. When the President appointed this new Adminis- 
trator, he said he was going to reverse these policies of the past and 
help these veterans. This new order indicates a slowdown ins^ad of a 
speedup in protecting them and helping them get what the Congress 
has written into law as their right. i j* 

I won’t take any further time, Mr. Chairman. We have an executive 

meeting on the educational bill now, I am forced to go, • • . 

I hope we can come back sometime when we do have the Administra- 
tor of the VA here. I hope he will do what the President said he was 
when he was appointed, improve the procedures. This is not a party 

matter, Mr. Secretary. „ -r, -i ^ 

I was at constant war with the YA, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Defense Department in previous administrations because all were 
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trying to slow (Iom'ii and keep these veterans from going to school. It 
is shortsighted not only toward the veterans but it is pulling the 
economy down and pulling down the educational leA^el. It is damaging- 
the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, you have my support for the bills that you are offer- 



ing, S. 2-268, S. 2700 and S. 2506. 

Senator Cranston. The Senator’s statement will be placed in the- 



record. I want to thank you for your cosponsorship and your support 
and that useful question on which I hoi^e we can haA-e an answer by 
Friday, when the record Avill close. 

We will be compelled to recess. Senator Yarborough had two pur- 
poses in coming here : One, to do AA-hat he did and, tAvo, that those of 
us here accompanj^ him to make a quorum in the full committee 
executiA-e session. 

Senator Yarborough. I Avant to compliment you, ISIr. Chairman. 
I Avas chaiiinan of this subcommittee for 7 years and longer than any- 
one else AA-ho Avas subcommittee chairman. I stayed here that long to 
get these cold Avar A^eterans some rights, and noAV that Ave haA^e them 
Avritten into laAv, noAv'they Avon’t implement them Avitli different ad- 
ministrations and different parties. 

Senator Cranston. I Avant to break 5^0111- record for time if not for 
excellence. 

Senator Yarborough. If you get this done, Mr. Chairman, Ave Avill 
strike a sx^ecial gold medal for you like has never been struck before. 

Senator Cranston. Mr. Weber, I have had some qiie.stions to .su)> 
mit to you, but I am afraid, in aucav of the time XAroblem, I Avill submit 
them to you in AA-riting and, if you could get the anSAvers back by 
Friday, I AA-ould axApreciateit. 

Mr ."Weber. I Avill. 

(The information to be sui)i)lied folloAVS :) 



Questions Fhom .Micxatok Oiianston and Ansaveus Fhom I)h. Aknoi.d R. Weber, 
Assistant Secretary oe Labor for Manpoaver, U..S. Department op Labor 



Ql. How many local offices do you have in the employment service? 

Al. In .Tune 19G9 there AA-ere 2, loR full-time employment .service local oflices 
in State employment security agencies afliliated with the I’.S. Training and Em- 
ployment Service (USTES). This figure includes 72 farm labor service offices and 
131 youth opportunity centers. 

Q2. Where are these offices generally located in terms of population centers? 

A2.Tlie location of local offices depends on the distribution of population, taking 
into coiEsideration the needs of both Avorker.s and employers. Most local offlce.s- 
are located in cities and towns, .serving the surrounding geographic area as well. 
Largo metropolitan areas haA'^e more than one local office. 

Q 3 . Are they generally located in Federal office huildings and in downtown husl- 
ncss sections? 

A3. Employment service offices are not located in Federal office buildings. Tlie.se 
offices are operated by State employment security agencies, and therefore are 
located in State-oAvned buildings or in rented quarters. Generally, they arc in 
downtown sections near public transportation, but preferably outside of high- 
i-ent districts, 

Q-1. Docs the employment serviee person in every local office who is assigned 
to veterans counselling devote full lime to that lash? 

A4. A Veterans’ Employment Representative (LVER) is assigned or desig- 
nated in eA'ery local office. In larger metropolitan offices, these are full-time posi- 
tions, but in .smaller offices the actual amount of time spent-by the LVER in pro- 
viding employment assistance to A-eterans depends upon the veteran applicant 
Avorkload. 

Q6. Do some local offices have more than one such employee? 

A-l. The larger employment .service offices in metropolitan areas have more than- 
one LVER designated for providing seridces to veterans. 
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QO. Could you please provide some more detail ahout the special unemployment 

coinpensation program for ex-servicemen? /TTnv^ nvno'mTn wtcs 

\6 The Unemployment Compensation for i/x-feerviceinen (UOX) pio»iam was 

established by (5 USC 85). Under this program, semcemen earn 

wa^e credits which are the basis for unemployment insurance entitlement based, 
in ”tL?r e?g li service pay. This entitlement is assigned to he 

State whei^ the first claim is filed after a veteran’s last period of service. The 
xiiieinploymeiit compensation law of that State applies to the ‘'^''^erviceman s cm 
for determining his eligibility, and the amount and duration of his benefits. In 
summary, military personnel receive unemployment insurance credit for thmi 
vSS military service in the same inaiiner that private industry workers do , 
tlnis, the is not penalised regarding unemployment insurance 

for the time he served in the armed forces. ^ ^ 

07 What vfinificaiicc do you attach to the 169,000 veterans vcccivuiff uncniploy* 
m?ni vou have any estimate of the proportion of these 
veterans receiving uneniployment compensation ^oho choose to take tins sort of 
m lTZad^^^^^^^^^ for a feio months rather than actually seek a job? 

you provide a Vrealedomn by age, educaUonal level, 

rmd marital status of the 160,000 unemployed veterans? 

“iSSnee is that ill lOOS, a year of i-elativoly low unemploymont 
nationallv aWoxiniately one-sixth of discharged servicemen experienced tern- 
norary difficulty in obtaining employment. Veterans wlm unemploy- 

inent compensation are subject to the same tests of availability for work as othei 
claimants under State laws. The fact that the average duration of benefits for 
ex-Lrvicemen was 9.1 weeks although the majority were potentially eligible 
for 26 weeks of benefits indicates that veterans were actually 
are no data available as to age, educational level, and marital status of UOX 

many veterans were enrolled in FY 1968 and also FY 1969 in MDTA 
or other Department of Labor Manpower programs? Could you provide tins 
breakdown for the record? Also, do veterans receive ony preference for ae- 
ccDtancG into maHDOiccr p;*o//ran?5, and if so, hoio docs thut worLY 
AS In fiscal year 1968 there w^ere estimated to be 57,000 veterans enrolled in 
3IDTA institutional and on-the-job training programs. Preliminary figures Iot 
fiscal War 1969 indicate that 4?.,000 were enrolled. Pursuant to Federal re^ila- 
tions and I'.S. Training and Employment Service procedui’es, selection and re- 
ferral of unemplo.ved or underemployed applicants for MDTA training is made 
in accordance with the policies and regulations of the, USTES relahng to re- 
fm‘ral to eSy^ It is the policy of the USTES to give prionty in selec- 
tfon and refem-al to aualified veterans ; and to give priority to disabled veterans 

Quite clear about what the implications of your testimony are 
regarding the technical feasibility of the nation-wide job matching system 
irhich 8 1088 'icottld require the Secretary of Labor to establish. Arc you sayiny 
at this point that a directive from Conyress 'icould be beyond ecoistiny technical 

c«pfl7nj»es?^e legislation in this field, the language should be .such 

ns to provide for continued development of a nationwide job-matching system 
lending toward its eventual installation and operation. Legislation which requires 
immediate operation of such a sy.stem would create technical and administra- 
tive difliculties as there is a considerable amount of “tooling up” to be done. In 
anv event we would prefer to design such a system in the context of an overall 
manpower services delivery s.vstem ns provided in the recently-introduced “Man- 
power Training Act of 1969”. a, 

OW Also is it your position that you require no additional legislative authority 
to 'continue with your ewpansion of job banks and to provide a special veterans 

unit linked to each such bauk? ^ .i... 4., « 

AlO Since the time of the hearings before your Committee, the Secretni‘y of 
Labor’ has forwarded to Congress a draft "Manpower Training Act of 1969”, 
which, among other provisions, calls for the development and estnbli.shment of a 
national computerized job bank system. Authority would not be necessary to 
establish a veterans unit in major metropolitan areas linked with job banks. 

Qll. I would appreciate your providing us with a little more detail ahout your 
experience with payment of relocation costs under the MDTA. 

(a) Eas such assistance been provided only to those who participated in MDTA 
programs? 



(b) What criteria are used in your thirty-five mobility assistance projects to 
determine who will receive relocation subsidisation? 
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((J) Is such relocation financial assistance provided in any of your USES offices 
as a matt&r of sta/ndard procedure? ,,T^m * 

Al l, In a few mobility projects, relocatiton assistance was provided to MDTA 
graduates to experiment with this type of linkage. However, the majority of the 
mobility projects were not training-linked and. assisted unemployed workers not 
enrolled in MDTA training programs. The criteria for eligibility were established 
on a project-by-project basis since these projects were designed to explore way.s 
of overcoming problems of different groups in various settings. For example, some 
dealt with workers laid off in a large plant shutdown; some moved only long- 
term unemployed persons ; while others were designed for part-time employed 
workers or for'fann families earning less than $1,200 a year. Relocation financial 
assistance has been provided only on an experimental basis and is not offered in 
any employment service office as a matter of standard procedure. 

Q12. What is your ‘cieio on the appropriate legislative assignment of responsi- 
bility for veterans job counselling and placement between the YA and Depart- 
ment of Labor? In this regard S. 1088 a/nd S. 2100 take different approaches, 
S. 2100 assigning ultimate responsibility for this function to the VA. 

A12. Without taking a position either on S. 1088 or on S. 2700, it is our view 
that job counselling and placement activities should continue to be assigned to 
the Department of Labor, which through its network of employment service 
offices in affiliated State agencies, has the necessary resources, facilities, trained 
personnel, and experience to render a full employment seiwice. This has been rec- 
ognized in the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 and reaffirmed in veterans legislation 
throughout the years. It is also consistent with the Administration’s position to 
consolidate responsibility in the proposed Manpower Training Afct of 1969 for 
a comprehensive manpower seiwices system within the Department of Labor. The 
point is that job referral and placement are only a component of services which 
includes counselling, testing, labor market infonnation, job development, referral 
to training, assistance to disabled and older workers, payment of unemployment 
insiu’ance benefits, and other activities. Veterans can best be served within the 
context of a comprehensive manpower program. 

Senator Cranston. I appreciate your taking the time to come be- 
fore the committee now with all the manjiower problems you have 
at this time. 

Mr. Weber. Thank you very much. 

At this point I order printed in the hearing record the prepared 
statement of Dr. Allen, Assistant Secretary of HEW for Education, 
and U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

(The prepared satement of Dr. Allen follows :) 

Prepared Statemejsit op Hon. James B. Aelen, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
Education; and U.S. Cojimissioner op Education 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee : 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to comment on the veterans assi.stance 
bills under the Subcommittee’s consideration : S. 2606, S. 1088, S. 2668, and 
S. 2700. I am advised that tliis statement should stand in lieu of an HEW re- 
port on the four bills before you. 

In my earlier testimony before the Subcommittee, I expressed the Depart- 
ment’s serious concern with the unmet needs of veterans, particularly of di.s- 
advantaged veterans returning to civilian life from Vietnam. I will not repeat 
my previous comments on tlie critical educational needs of veterans : and the 
great opportunity that further education offers for them and for the country. 
I would like to touch briefly on each of the bills now before the Subcommittee 
and state our reactions to them. 

The amended S. 2606 would make veterans eligible for full-time veterans’ 
benefits, if the undergraduate institution he attends certifies that it charges full- 
time tuition to a student who carries less than a 14 semester hour cour.se load 
or Its equivalent Currently, one is not eligible for full-time educational benefits 
if he carries less than 14 semester hours. 

The bill offers relief to veterans attending a growing number of institutions, 
many of them community colleges, which have established 12 semester hmir.s 
as a’ full-time course load. Currently, a veteran attending such an Institution 
would have to .shoulder extra courses or relinquish full-time educational a.s- 
sistance benefits. It makes sense that the veterans assistance program .should 
make room for all veterans who are full-time students at accredited institution.s 
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in providing full-time benefits ; S. 2506 would ensure that all veterans carrying 
the number of semester hours certified by the institution as a full-time load 
would be eligible for full educational benefits. We therefore support the amended 
S. 2506 as a sensible response to changing institutional practices. I would like 
to note in passing that under student assistance programs administered by the 
OfiSce of Education, eligibility as a full-time student is detei-mined according to 
each institution’s definition of a full course load. The change proposed in S. 
2506, then, would also bring eligibility provisions into line with those contained in 
the Office of Education’s student assistance programs. 

S. 1088, the “Veterans Employment and Relocation Assistance Act,’ provide.s 
for the establishment of a Veterans Employment and Relocation Assistance 
Center in the Department of Labor. The Center would maintain lists of job and 
training opportunities along with their educational and skill requirements. In 
addition, it would keep a list of eligible veterans and the skills they possess. 

Veterans would be permitted to apply for Relocation Center Assistance within 
90 days of severance from the Service. Upon application for assistance, they 
would receive assistance from local offices at the U. S. Employment Service, which 
would be responsible for matching veterans with appropriate job, job training, 
or appropriate opportunities for which they are qualified. The Employment 
Service would arrange for interviews | the Veterans Administration would pay 
relocation costs for veterans taking jobs outside their home aref^. 

Under provisions of the bill, a veteran need not accept a job offered him. but 
he would be barred from further Relocation Center assistance if he refused a job 
offer without satisfactoiy reason or if he refused 3 job offers. * . ^ 

Since the contents of this bill bear scant relation to iny position as Assistant 
Secretary /U.S. Commissioner of Education, I cannot claim a particular iierspec- 
tive on its merits. I would, however, like to join with the Veterans Administration 
in urging that action on this bill be deferred along with action on the next two 
I shall discuss until the President’s Committee on the Vietnam Veteran has had a 
chance to review the proposal, along with a wide range of other ideas for im- 
proving veterans assistance. _ 

S. 2668, “to provide additional educational and training assistance to veterans, 
and to provide for a predischarge education program,” contains two major sec- 
tions. The first section of the bill would support the cost of counseling, tutorial, 
remedial, refresher, or other special assistance to veterans with educational 
deficiencies who are attending educational institutions. Such assistance would 
be paid directly to the institution, and would not be charged to a veteran’s period 



of entitlement to benefits. , , 

The second section of the bill authorizes a predischarge educational program 
for members of the armed forces. The program would support education and 
training expenses for a serviceman at any educational institution, so long as the 
training or education is preparatory to or required for a training or education 
program he intends to pursue after leaving the armed services. Eligible cour.ses 
of study would be identified in accordance with regulations issued jointly by the 
.Veterans Administrator, the Secretary of Defense, and the Commissioner of 

^ddRion, the Administrator would be responsible for arranging and co- 
ordinating educational and vocational guidance and job placement assistance 
to those eligible for the education and training program. 

Certainly the concept of predischarge education and job preparation is an 
excellent one as is the companion idea of postdischarge remedial and re- 
lated assistance. Thousands of veterans leave the armed services each year 
uneauinned with high school diploma or sufficient learning skills to succeed in 
further education which veterans benefits woidd support. Many need special help 
and counseling to finish requirements for a high school diploma or equivalency, 
fn miQci tliroiiffh. 4 VG3.rs of collogo. 

However 1 would like to point out to the Subcommittee that the Office of 
Hrtncation administers 3 programs which coidd provide the kind of the services 
iTveterans authorized by S. 2668. The preservice discharge program would over- 
inJwith authority for Talent Search and Upward Bound, both of which in differ- 
ent ways identify and prepare disadvantaged people for college study. This would 
•i,iPiiulP disadvantaged veterans as well as young people still in the schools. Talent 
Spfl^ph funds^^^ used for a few programs of this sort for veterans. We do 

, nt iviU similar information on Upward Bound, but both programs are promising 
to attach the problems to which this section of the bill addres.se.s 
oppoitii making special efforts to encourage projects for veterans; 

TalSt Search guidelines for next year specifically name veterans as a target 
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• The second section of S. 2668, which provides for special counseling, tutorial, 
remedial, and similar services for veterans with educational deficiencies would 
duplicate authority for a new program administered by the Office of Education, 
Special Services for Disadvantaged Students. This program, created by the 
Higher Education amendment last year, provides authority for : 

(а) Counseling, tutorial, or other educational services, including special 
summer programs, to remedy academic deficiencies of disadvantaged stu- 
dents, 

(б) Career guidance,. placement, and other personnel service to encourage 
or aid students in continuing or reentering higher education, and 

(o) Identification, encouragement, and counseling of such students with a 
view toward preparing them for graduate or professional study. 

Disadvantaged veterans would be eligible for this program, for which we have 
requested initial funds for Fiscal Year 1970. Therefore, it seems that S. 2668 
would overlap with broad authorities already contained in existing programs. 
We are acutely aware of the needs of disadvantaged veterans, and would like 
to see a portion of the funds for these programs directed toward those needs. 
Although we recognize that current fiscal stringencies would not allow meeting 
those needs fully, we intend to make a start in this direction under our existing 
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S. 2700 would create a “veterans outreach services program” to help eligioie 
veterans apply for and obtain benefits and services to which they are entitled. 
Under the provisions of this bill, the Veterans Administration would establish 
assistance centers throughout the country to carry out the outreach program. 
Each center would inform veterans in the surrounding area of benefits and serv- 
ices for which they are eligible. The center would assist each veteran in plan- 
ning an educational, training, or employment program ; offer job referral and 
placement assistance ; and provide social and other special services to help him 
in obtaining the maximum assistance for which he is eligible; and give him 
help in making claims for benefits and services. 

The outreach centers would emphasize service to recently separated and to 
disadvantaged veterans. They would be located, to the extent practical, in areas 
where large numbers of such veterans reside. 

As with S. 1088, my position gives me little special wisdom m commentmg 
on the merits of this bill. I would, however, like to mention here a special vet- 
erans education and teacher preparation progr,am administered by the Office of 
Education which seems to touch upon the concerns expressed in each of the three 
bills I have discussed ; The Veterans in Public Service program, which we hope 
to expand into a broader “Career Opportunities Program” this year. 

This program is at least a partial response to the needs dealt with in S. 2668, 
S. 2700, and S. 1088, for it aims to provide special educational, . job training, 
career opportunities for disadvantaged veterans, in the critical area of education 
for disadvantaged children. Eight projects were begun last year (Fiscal Year 
1969) at a cost of $600,000 in Office of Education research funds. The VIPS 
prof^ram offered veterans higher education study and teaching internships in 
inner city teaching. We have requested $24,000,000 for Fiscal Year 1970 to ex- 
pand the program to disadvantaged persons to all backgrounds, with an in- 
tended 40 percent reserve for veterans. I am hopeful that this program will help 
to lead the way in encouraging greater special attention to veterans in job train- 
ing and special educational services programs. 

In conclusion, I would like to reinterate that we are deeply concerned with 
the needs of disadvantaged returnees from the armed forces. Because some of 
the provisions of the bill before the Subcommittee appear to overlap with exist- 
ing authorities and because we are awaiting the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Vietnam Veterans, which is expected to look at veterans 
needs within the broadest of perspectives and identify priorities among those 
needs I urge that the Subcommittee defer action on S. 2668, S. 2700, and S. 1008 
until we all have the benefit of the Committee’s recommendations. Mnaily, I do 
support the change proposed in S. 2-506, and I thank the Subcommittee for the 
opportunity to offer my comments on this legislation. 

Senator Cranston. We will meet not at 9 :30, but at 9 on Tuesday 
next, for tlie second session of this hearing. 

Thank you very much. We stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :40 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 a.m., Tuesday, August 12, 1969.) 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR VETERANS 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 12 , 1969 



U.S. Sexate, 

SuBCOMMrrrEE on Veterans’ Affairs 

OF THE C03IMITTE]5 ON LaBOR AND PtJBLIC WELFARE, 

Washingto7i, D.G. 

The subcommittee met at 9:10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
olio, NeAY Senate Office Building, Senator Alan Cranston (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Cranston (presiding) and Hughes. 

Staff members present : Jonathan Steinberg, counsel : and JoAnn 
jVewman, minority staff member. 

Semator Cranston. The committee Avill please come to order. 

This morning the Veterans Affairs Subcommittee resumes hearings 
on veterans education, training and manpower begun on August*^. 
Because of time considerations, I was not able to present personally my 
opening statement on August 8. So, I will now stress certain aspects 
of that statement. Full copies are available. 

focus of these hearings is on two bills, S, 2668 and 
b. 00, which I introduced recently with bipartisan cosponsorship. 
Ihese bills would provide for-a variety of far-reaching programs to 
niotn ute high school dropouts find other educationiilly disadyuntno-ed 
veterans to upgrade their skills by pursuing further education and 
training under the GI bill. 

Almost one-quarter of all servicemen discharged each month are 
high school dropouts. They Avill number nearly a quarter of a million 
veterans m fiscal year 1070. Their participation in GI bill education 
and training programs has been abysmally low since the cold war 
bill was enacted 3 years ago — 8.8 percent for Vietnam-era veterans and 
only 6 percent for all post-Korean veterans. 

After 3 comparable years under the World War II GI bill 17.1 
percent of high school dropout A^eterans— and there was then an even 
higher proportion of them — had taken education and training undei' 
that bill. And after a similar period under the Korean conflict "GI bill 
the dropout participation rate was 18.1 percent. ’ 

So, we are doing only about one-third as well as after World War 
II and the Korean conflict, and even then, we did not, in mv opinion 
do well enough. ./ i ? 

The failure of dropout veterans to participate in the GI bill is even 
more alarming today because of the eA^er constricting iob market 
for the school dropout. I need not dwell on the veiy few opportunities 
for work open to the dropout and what his street corner alternati\'es as 
one of tlie unemployables then become. 
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At our previous hearings, we Avere told about the dangers that dis- 
illusioned black veterans Avould be recruited into violent mi litant 
groups. The stakes for society are clear. There is a compelling need, 
as well as an obligation by virtue of their service to our country, to 
educate and train these disadvantaged veterans so that they have the 
opportunity to participate meaningfully, in an economic, political, 
and social sense, in what we still believe to be the American dream. 

I believe it is essential in the interests of our national security that 
we take the steps necessary to mobilize the enormous resources of these 
men, who will number a million over the next 4 years. Only when we 
make massive efforts to resolve and grapple directly with the most 
fundamental problems facing our less advantaged people — ^their need 
for full and fair educational, employment, housing and political op- 
portunities — will we truly be securing for our Nation the indispensa- 
ble values of a Democratic society. That to me is what “The needs of 
our national security” really means. 

The two bills — S. 2668 and S- 2700 — would strike at these problems' 
in a number of ways. I do not wish to leave the impression that it is 
an easy task to motivate dropouts to drop back in. But the difficulty 
only makes it more vital to them, and to all of us, that the Secretary 
of Defense and the secretaries of each service make clear that educa- 
tion and training of these servicemen to prepare them for the transi- 
tion to ciidlian life is necessary to our national security in the sense 
I have just described. 

The all-out effort to reach the educationally disadvantaged veteran 
would be culminated by the expanded outreach sendees program pro- 
vided for in S. 2700. 

It is not enough merely to offer new and improved programs and 
to increase substantially Gl bill allowances — ^which I strongly favor. 
For those who most need the benefits are often — ^by virtue of their 
disadvantaged backgromids — least aware of them and least inclined 
to take advantage of them. Part of the answer, at least, is an aggressii^e 
and enlarged outreach program which S. 2700 would establish. 

I wish to expand on one aspect of S. 2668 and S. 2700 raised at our 
hearings this past Friday. 

I do not believe that it is appropriate in this era of stress, albeit 
perhaps inordinate, upon postsecondary education to limit special 
programs for the educationally disadvantaged to those who did not 
complete high school. 

Rather, as I suggested to Veterans’ Administration officials it would 
seem that at a minimum those veterans should also be included who 
have a high school diploma but no furtlier education. 

Defining the educationally disadvantaged veteran would be left 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs so that the definition can 
be revised from time to time to be most in tune with prevailing edu- 
cational achievement levels. 

Finally, I Ayish to note that I plan to call an executive session of 
this subcommittee in September to consider the 20 bills currently 
pending before it in the fields of education, training and manpower, 
as well as medical and liospiM care. 

It is my hope that we will be able to move rapidly to take appro- 
pi'iate action during September within the subcommittee and in the 
full committee. 
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Prompt action by the Congress should then 
veterans taking education and training _ during 1969-70 to recen e 
the benefit of increases in GI bill education and training a owance 

^^^ie°na?or^Sihw^^^^^ minority member of the subcom- 

mittee, has asked that his opening statement appear in the lecoid 
at this point. 



STATEMENT OE HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, A U.S. SENATOR 
EROM THE STATE OE PENNSYLVANIA 



Mr. SOHWEIKER. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased tnat the Si^- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs has undertaken hearings on S- IOoSj 

which I and a number of other Senators have cosponsored with the 

Siior Senator from New York, Mr. Javits. This bill is intended to 
improve the iob horizons for our young veterans returning home. 

One of the most serious problems facing veterans 
ing to civilian life, is finding ]obs m which tliey_ can use ^be slalls 
thev learned and developed during military service. Too often -vet- 
erans will return to a hometown where, due to high unemployment 
or a generally limited choice of jobs, no market exists for their newly 

M^veterans overcome this critical hurdle, I have joined in co- 
sponsoring S. 1088, a far-reaching bill which would set up an emplov- 
ment cen& for veterans seeking employment utilizing their skilk 
Mobility is one key to our veterans finding employment utilizing 
their skills. However, the returning veteran who is witlioiit a mb v ill 
not be likely to search in other sections of the country for a ]ob suit- 
able to his skills. In most cases, he will not be able to afford a nation- 
wide hunt for a job. S. 1088 recognizes the importance of mobilih 
in the employment search problem. It seeks to assist 
catino- theAareas of suitable employment by two means. It establishes 
a center in the U.S. Employment Seryice, offering mfonnation foi 
LXymLit opportunitiei. And in addition, the bill would autho^ 
pa-yment of travel expenses for a veteran to have a ]ob mten ieiv 
wiSi^a prospective employer who is recoimnended by the Emplo>- 

”^^Tlie^intent^of this legislation, then j is to incinase the job mobility af 
our veterans returning to civilian lue with developed skills. H -\v ^ 
have far-reaching effects, not only on the veterans theins^hes, but 
also on our total society. The veteran, with meaningful employment, 
will be able to make his transition between the military and civilian 
life with greater ease and begin to share m the economic and social 
bLefits of this country which he helped to defend. And industry, 
Xch is constantly looking for skillect employees to meet he grow- 
ing demands of our highly technical society, would benefit by hiring 
these skilled veterans, who would now be matched with ]obs aciosb 

As I am aire it can easily be recognized, this legislation would have 
an especially important impact on the young man who entered the 
military service Iroman inner-city neighborhood or an impoverished 
rural area where opportunities for employment, as well as social and 
economic benefits were sadly negligible. The young man from the di.s- 
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advantaged area, ■with a skill developed during his military service, 
would return to ciAulian life better able to free himself from his home 
environment and moA’e into our opportunity-full society. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee has been studying a number 
of proposals to assure that our veterans share in all the opportunities 
of the nation, I strongly feel S, 1088 is of critical importance to our 
young veterans returning home to resume their civilian liA^^es. 

Senator Craiststots’^. I am delighted that our first witness this morn- 
ing is Senator Jack Javits from Ncav York. Senator, we are delighted 
to nave you here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K, JAVITS, A U,S, SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator Javits. I am very grateful to the Chair for this opportunity 
to testify in support of S, 1088, Avhich Avas introduced on February 10, 
1960, Avith the cosponsorship of Senator Hughes, Eagleton, Nelson, 
Randolph and Schweiker. 

Since that date, approximately one-half million GrI's have returned 
to civilian life. Most of these young men had to disrupt their educa- 
tion or carriers in order to fulfill their military obligation. Upon 
returning home, many must seek neAV jobs or careers and resume their 
responsibilities as Avage earners and family men. 

The Veterans Employment and Relocation Assistance Act is an ef- 
fort to iielp these returning veterans, AAUth particular emphasis upon 
A’^eterans from disadA^antaged neighborhoods, urban and rural. The 
proposed act seeks to help returning veterans find jobs Avhich Avould 
make the fullest possible use of their skills and talents. It Avould re^ 
quire the US, Employment SerAUce to establish a national center for 
compiling employment oppoitunities throughout the country and 
marching these opportunities Avith the skills of individual A’^eterans. 
Then, a veteran AAdio is unable to find suitable employment in his home 
area Avould be able to take advantage of opportunities elseAA’herc by- 
being provided Avith transportation expenses for intervieAVS and a 
moving alloAvance if he accepts the job, according to the terms of this 
bill. 

In short, this bill Avould give the returning A^eteran the opiiqrtunify 
to go out of his area or neighborhood for an intervieAA^, and if he is 
hired, AA’ould give him the financial assistance necessary to move there, 

I Avould like to point out tliat is one of the stated purposes of ])roject 
transition, according to the brochure on the program issued by the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, dated November 1908, 
entitled “Fact Sheet, Transition Prograin,” 

The description of the program in item 0 reads as folloAVS : “Pro- 
A'ides an opportunity for those aa^io Avould othcrAvise be returning to 
a critical urban or rural environment to make a choice for mobility 
and fqlloAV a good industry job to a neAV community,” 

I Avish to point out that the President’s manpoAver program Avill be 
introduced today. I shall be introducing it on the part of the adminis- 
tration. 

That program has certain provisions for a Job Bank, and AAfiiatever 
the committee decides about S. 1088 — and hopefully, it Avill act upon 
it, as the Chair says, at its early September meeting — Ave should be 
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sure to have a suitable provision so that there is no duplication betv een 
S. 1088 and the new Job Bank. Either the particular provisions for 
veterans could be fed into the National Job Bank, or the veteians pio- 



oram could stand on its own, depending upon the jiKlgment of the 

lie Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 




Secretary of Labor and the Avw.... r~ • tu 

Now, the costing aspect of this, Mr. Chairnian, runs something like 

the following. , ^ i 

AVe estimated that 10,000 veterans a month will be taking advantage 
of the inteiwiew expense, at a cost per interview, including the travel 
to get there, of $100, AA"e estimated that 5,000 veterans will be taking 
advantage of the moving expense, at a cost of $300 per move. 

AVe then added to that an administrative overhead of $5 million, 
making* an estimated expenditure of about $35 million for the liist 

year costs of the program, i j. j. i 4. -4. 

AA^'e cannot make the estimate any more definite, but at least it is 
an order of magnitude to give the subcommittee and the full committee 

someconceptof what we are talking about, , _ i c *4. i 

AA^e feel, Mr, Chairnian, my cosponsors and I, that a definite need 
exists for this particular measure to assist the veteran in finding ajipro- 
priate eniploynient, and we would like to cite some figures which indi- 
cate the size of the problem. 

From January to INIay of this year, there were an average of 431,000 
A’^eterans unemployed . I woul d 1 ilce to repeat that. 

From Januaiy to May, the average unemployment of veterans was 

431 .000 per month. . ho ^ n 

The unemployment rate for these veterans in the 18- to 19-year-olcl 

category was 91/2 percent. That is very high. It is almost three tunes 

tlie national ai^erage. ^ . • t 4.4 .i i 

For the 20- to 24-year-olds, it ivas 5.2 percent. That is a little less 

than twice the national average, ho 4. x-u 

The national average unemployment rate lor men over lb at tfie 
same time ivas 2,7 j)ercent, and the overall national unemployment rate 
was 3,5 percent. 

. Nonwhite males, as is usual, fare the worst, and they are the ones 
who are likely to be most helped by this kind of financial assistance. 
Unemployment rates for iionwhite males in the 20; to 2!4-year-old 
categoi’y, which is the age range for nio>st returning Vietnam vetei ans, 

ai’^erage about 10 percent. i i • 

In addition, as we Imow, many veterans come from Appalachia or 
other depressed rural areas and urban poverty areas where ]obs are 

extremely scarce, , . , -i 

I would like to add, Mr, Chairman, that this does not necessarily 
imply any discrimination by the military people, or any undue bulge 
of blade or poor Americans ’in the ranks. Black or poor Americans are 
the least likely to be students, they are the least likely to have critical 
jobs, and in many cases, notwithstanding the danger, military service 
IS the greatest opportunity many of these young people can have, AA e 
can’t offer them comparab’le opportunities in a nonmilitary Avay as yet. 
I know we will someday, but it may be a long time in the. making. 

So, I don’t want the committee to jump to the conclusion that I am 
making any accusations of unfair treatment of the poor and black and 
other minorities on the part of the military. In 1968, 169,000 veterans 
received a total of $69 million in unemployment compensation for ex- 
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servicemen. It is estimated that each of these men, based upon ni^ian 
incomes in the country, could have earned somewhere between $6,654 
and $7,664. You are talking there not only about what j^ou save m un- 
employment compensation if you can accelerate the job placement 
process, but you are talking also about potential Federal income taxes, 

which could run w’ell into $200 million for the same men. 

So you not only save on the payout. You also gain materially on rev- 
emtes when the man becomes a working, productive citizen. 

Returning veterans now are very well positioned to work. They ^ve 
had training, they have had discipline, they have acquired skills. Most 
of them have at least one to three MOS’s, that is Military Occupational 
Specialties. It is interesting to note that, according to our research, 
of the 940,000 enlisted men eligible for separation this year, only 20 
percent, or roughl}’^ 190,000, had MOS skills which were classified as 
‘‘combat,” which means that the overwhelming proportion are ready 

to be fed into civilian employment. r. v 

In addition, they have gained maturity, as I said, and this has been 
about the first chance to break out of the ghetto which many of them 
have had. How great, then, would be the opportunity to make that 
good for them by enabling them to locate permanently outside of this 
same crowded, difficult area which generally has much less 

H have already referred to Project Transition. I would like to point 
out parenthetically in that regard, Mr. Chairman, that while it is a 
very good idea, it has involved very little job placement bec^se not 
very much money has been allocated to it. The Hopartmont of Hetense 

has only allocated about $16 million to the program. 

That summarizes my position, Mr. Chairman. I loiow toe commit- 
tee will want to examine carefully the opinions of the Goveimment 
departments on S. 1088, but it seems to us, on grounds of equity, on 
grounds of demography— that is, the movement of our population m 
the most constructive way — and on grounds of real saving in terms oi 
unemployment compensation and affirmative productivity from the 
individual vGtGraiij that th© cost which wc cstimatG to be $35 million 
at the most, is well warranted, and would be an excellent investment. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. Senator. Those statistics 
on veterans’ unemployment are really appalling. , t i i 

Senator Javits. They are, especially for younger people. I heard 
the Chair’s own statement about dropouts, and it is really fantastic 
that W6 can’t do better in all of these categories. I thinkj Mr. Chau- 
man, that I certainly would pledge myself as a ranking member of 
our committee to work extremely hard with the Chair to invest money 
in this program. I tliink we can effectively answer the concerns about 
the budget on the investment level in this matter. It is literally costing 
us much more because we are not using a little money and a little bi ains 

to try to deal more effectively with the situation. 

Senator Cranston. It is a very wasteful approach to resources boto 

for the individual and for society. i -cta 

Is it your feeling that we need more follow through by the V A, the 
Veterans Administration, in counseling and in helping individuals get 
located in employment after they have had whatever preparation is 

offered? 
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Senator Javits. I am sure of that, and I think that given some tools, 
like those the Chair is talking about and those I am talking about, 
we mil be able to insist that this function be carried out. 

I tliink the VA has a tendency to become routinized, and to con- 
centrate on traditional veterans services and veterans claim in-oblems. 
The constructive opportunities for resettling veterans are not as easy 
to implement, and I thinlc that if we provide a few tools, then we will 
have a right to say, “Now we want them used, and used effectively.’ 

Senator Cranston. It seems to me we need a two-pronged approach, 
one educational to help those who dropped out to get guided toward 
more education, accompanied by job training. Would you agree? 

Senator Javits. After job training we need ]ob placement. As the 
Chair Imows, we found that the greatest incentive to take job train- 
ing effectively is the fact that there is a paying job at the end of the 
road. That is why I thinli the idea of positioning them where there 
is likely to be a paying job is critically important. 

Senator Cranston. If we can move toward legislation that would 
cover education, job training and then locating a job to placement 
we would really nave a program. 

Senator Javits. There is no question about that, and I agree with the 
Chair that it should be presented as a package, perhaps even in an 
omnibus bill. I strongly recommend that to the Chair, the idea that 
we will sponsor a total instrument to achieve a given pur]pose. 

Senator Cranston. Yes; I think that is probably the soundest 
approach. 

Thank you very much, we appreciate your helpful testimony. 

We will proceed with Dr. Paul Cooke, president, District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College. 

Dr. Cooke is former national chairman of the American Veterans 
Committee. 

STATEMENT OE DE. PAUL COOKE, PEESIDENT, DISTEICT OP 
COLUMBIA TEACHEES COLLEGE 



Mr. Cooke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Paul 
Phillips Cooke. I am offering testimony in behalf of the American 
Veterans Committee (AVC), in which I have held membership for 
more than 22 years. During this time I served as national chairman^ 
1963-65. I earn a living, liowever, as president of the District of 
Columbia Teachers College, Washington, D.C., and begin my 4th 
year in that capacity next month. 

These several experiences — as a veteran of World War II, in fact 
as a veteran who uses and who benefits from the GI bill, as a veterans 
organization member, and as professor and president of a college 
enrolling and graduating veterans into teaching — these experiences 
and the established position of the American Veterans Committee have 
contributed to the development of this testimony. 

I might add that we have had the benefit, too, of the advice and 
testimony of AVC members who serve with the Urban League. 

The committee is considering several bills, all of which will bo of 
service to the returning Vietnam veterans. AVC testimony is directed 
to these bills, and I might add, one or two other matters, and it seems 
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to me, Mr. Chairman, that when you M'ere saying in the discussion 
with Senator Javits, that these bills do constitute a package : education, 
counseling, and job training, and locating work for veterans. 

The historic AVC position— “Citizens First, Veterans Second 
places citizens and veterans in perspective. Within the meaning of that 
creed we support the bills before the subcommittee. I attach an appen- 
dix of AVC principles, but I do not think it is necessary to read these 

into the record. . , . . j., 

S. 2700, a bill to provide for outreach services, to assist recently dis- 
charged veterans in obtaining benefits and services and to wovide 
employment and relocation for assistance for veterans, the AVC com- 
mittee strongly endorses. T VI. 1 

The American Veterans Committee is heartened at the enlightened 
and realistic approach inherent in S. 2700. The Congress recognizes 
the plight of thousands of educationally and economically disadvan- 
taged veterans. „ , o ^ • i. 

AVC welcomed the establishment of the U.S. veterans assistance 

centers in February and March of 1968, with their special charge from 
then President Johnson to provide one-stop service to veterans on all 

Federal benefits. , , , , , - 14.1 

However, IJSVAC’s did not or could not reach and/or provide the 

services so badly needed by the veteran population they were created 
to assist. At the outset problems attendant to those veterans who tail 
within the meaning of “educationally disadvantaged ’ could not be 

simply solved. . „ , 

We in AVC are fully a.ware that educationally disadvantaged means 
also socially culturally and often as not politically disadvantaged. The 
meaning includes not only inadectuate education but an almost total 

lack of relevant and marketable job skills. _ . , . , 

It means an inability to successfully accomplish a ]ob mteiwiew or 
properly fill out an emjiloyment application or to make a passing 
grade on the Federal service entrance examination. 

Consequently, the result often is a return to that all too familiar 
wasteland of American ghettos. There the veteran is no longer thought 
of as “hard core disadvantaged,” ineligible for most imverty-directed 
pro«n’ams, yet not able to take advantage of GrI benefits. He does not 
benefit because he either is unaware of the nature of such benefits or 

cannot afford them. . ^ i />i. 1 i. -i. • 

It seems ironical to say that a person cannot afford a benefit, but it is 

Many disadvantaged veterans, understandably, become embittered, 
confused, disillusioned, and distrusting of a Government and a society 
that welcomes their service and sacrifice at a time of need, that exposes 
and involves liiin in ini])recedented efforts to secure the social 5 ^ eco- 
nomic, and ]iolitical uplift of a foreign ]ieople, even at the pain of 
death or injury, yet fails to provide them a way up and out to mean- 
ingful economic stability in their time and in their country. 

T believe S. 2700 is making steps to remedy these problems. 

The community in which the disadvantaged veteran retuims expects 
more from him as a result of his military experience. They do not 
understand tliat, lacking the knowledge and academic preparation for 
training and assignment in sophisticated military duties, the disad- 
vantaged veteran has likely performed the whole of his military service 
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as a rifl6iiiaii or in other duties not requiring extensive training or 

preparatory skills. ^ , ,, , ± j> j.i 

He is a part of that audience subjected to the preacmnents of those 
so dissaStisfied with our system of government that they endorse vio- 
lence and revolution as avenues for change. Because of this candid 
recognition of the disadvantaged AVC eagerly welcomed and looked 
forward to the USVAC outreach services. x .. i. 

Staffing of these centers, particularly the failure to use target vet- 
eran groups, members, was misatisfactory. The traditional Veteran s 
xVdministration approach to services, that is, “here we are, drop in to 
see us when you have time,” is equally unsatisfactory. 

From my own experience, Mr. Chairman, it was always necessary 
for me to seek out VA services. It is not to say I didn’t get them. I have 
benefitted from them. My doctor’s degree came from them, but it has 
always been necessary for the veterans to make vigorous eiiorts to get 
that to which they are entitled, and it seems to me the outreach pro- 
gram should place a heavier burden on the VA to reach the veteran, 
rather than the other way around. 

Our wholehearted endorsement of S. 2700, a tribute to the distin- 
guished Senators Cranston, Kennedy, Bandolph, Schweiker, and Yar- 
borough, stems from the provisions that make relevant the outreach 

service to veterans. _ . . t -i i x 

For example, the Veterans’ Administration will seek out eligible vet- 
erans and provide them necessary assistance through VA contract per- 
sonnel who themselves will be representative or the target group. 
Locating of veteran assistance centers in communities where large 
numbers of the disadvantaged veterans reside is an equally important 
change. 

Some accomplishment toward that is already taking place in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as you have already observed, Mr. Chairman, and we 
would make that national in its effect. 

Provisions for records, maintenance, and personal followup of vet- 
erans is vital. 

I turn now to S. 2668, and to the outreach services you have re- 
ferred to. 

It provides for additional educational training assistance for vet- 
erans and provides for a predischarge education progi’am. 

This bill is farseeing and far-reaching. The legislation aims to 
remove certain disabilities in the path of veterans who with this kind 
of service may benefit from assistance to attend college and earn a col- 
lege education. 

Alany veterans with college potential — as my college describes the 
situation : veterans able tp do college work but not immediately ready 
for college level w’ork — for such veterans certain services are highly 
desirable ; almost mandatory. 

S. 2668 provides for assistance to an educational institution to offer 
training to remedy deficiencies of a veteran — “refresher courses, comi- 
seling, tutorial or remedial assistance, or some other form of special 
supplementary assistance * * *” These services are vital, and institu- 
tions of higher education must be aided to provide services that require 
additional staff, equipment, supplies, and space. 

The veteran’s entitlement to college schoolmg will not be reduced 
on account of his enrollment for the remedial and supplementary serv- 
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ices. Such a provision is important if the overall goal of a college edu- 
cation is to be realized. . , , • n 

I might say we have already begun to provide these services tor vet- 
erans in our OAvn institution, but we need assistance, and this kind of 
Federal aid would be most helpful. 

We have more than 100 veterans who now seek to enter this program, 
jind we are screening to get those who promise the most^ effective 
learning to become teachers in elementary schools in the innercity, 

specifically Washington, D.C. _ „ , i 

This bill also underwrites PREP, that is, a “predischarge educa- 
tional program.” This new subchapter makes it possible for a college 
or other institution of higher education, to provide education on the 
Armed Forces base for persons in the services, who have served a year 
and are within a year of discharge. _ 

Men (and women) who lack the normal prerequisites for entering 
and succeeding in college may receive such education from the IHE 
while still in the service. Compensation for the Institution of Higher 
Education makes such worthwhile program possible. 

Again the person in the xVrmed Services would not see his total 
entitlement to education benefits reduced by the predischarge educa- 
tional program. -rr- i t. 

This Senate bill, sponsored by Senators Cranston, Kennedy, lian- 
dolph, Schweiker, and Yarborough, we support wholeheartedly. 

Now, the question has arisen: 14 semester hours or 12 semester 

hours for a “full” veterans program. . ■ 1 1 . 

The issue of what is a full college program of what is desirable to 
set as a maximum for college work during a .semester, or its equivalent, 
arises. Fourteen semester hours is not a magic number. Twelve semes- 
ters hours is equally defensible. . 

In colleges as few as 9 semester hours may constitute a lull pro- 
gram at which point a student pays full tuition. Twelve semester 
hours is the figure used by the U.S. Office of Education for ^mputing 
full-time students for purposes of title VI— A of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

In my institution for purposes of assisting students on academic 
probation to improve tboir standing and get off probation, we consider 

10 semester hours a full program. .. i i. 

Turning to tin- 'vctera", especially the veteran who must work to 
supplement his VA allotment — and that means most veterans, I con- 
clude that many sliould not undertake 14. or more semester hours. 
I am speaking of this, Mr. Senator, because the VA requires 14 semester 

hours. ,, . . . r n 

Many veterans are neither ready nor able to plunge into lull 
grams or programs close to being “full” schedules. Twelve semester 

hours is much more reasonable. ,, , v i i. i 

IMany veterans, many college students, many so-called disadvantaged 
persons are not to complete college in 4 years. Most of our students do 
not complete the work in 4 years. Four years and a summer, 4 years 
and an extra semester, 6 years — ^yes. But not four. 

To discuss the 14 semester hours in light of eight semesters each oi 
aiiiiroximatoly 15 or 16 semester hours is not relevant to the period 
college students require. If we must consider the number of semester 
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hours in light of the number of years of entitlement, then the Congress 
should increase the number of years of entitlement to five or six. 

Twelve semester hours might easily be the minimum number ot 
credits to entitle a veteran to his full VA allotment. 

I note, Mr. Chairman, your own comments on adjusting the 
of semester hours to what the institution requires. Such would be a 
substantial improvement, but nevertheless, if an uistitution requires 
too much, a veteran may still suffer if he is required to take up to 14: 

or 16 semester hours for his full allowance. , n o .c 4 -v. 

I think, again, that 12 semester hours is a reasonable figure tor the 

connnittee to examine. 

Noav, let me speak to a larger allotment. <> 4.1 

The House of Kepresentatives has increased the allowance tor the 
unmarried veteran from the basic $130 per month to $165 monthlv. 
Allowances for other categories of veterans are correspondingly 

increased. , mi a • 

This is necessary for many, if not most veterans. The American 

Veterans Connnittee (AVC) urges the Senate to act similaily. 

The present allowance — and likely under the increase is not sum- 
cient to permit most veterans to attend college without working. Most 
veterans supplement their allowance by additional Avork, and i have 
a footnote here indicated in my own institution that this new group 
of veterans will be able to supplement their VA allowpce by earning 
money under the Federal work-study program, thus incieasing leii 
total monthly income to approximately $280. 

The work they would perform would be m the community, 111 the 
school. It would be substantially a much more valuable experience to 
them in preparing to teach than serving as porters or m a drugstore, 

or some work of that kind. 1 • tt a n 

But the point is that a veteran cannot make it off his VA allov ance 

pavinfi; all his lodges, food, books, tuition, and so forth. 

I return to the statement rej)eating that most veterans suppiemen 
their allowance with additional work. Often the additional work ad- 
versely affects their college study. 

The American Veterans Committee respectfully urges the benate 
Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs to give careful conpderation to 
the increase of the allowance in all categories by a sum not less than 30 

^ S. 1088, which provides for employment and relocation centers, is 
the bill which I would next like to address myself to. , , . , 

This bill, sponsored by Senators Javits, Eagleton, Hughes, Murplij , 
Nelson, Kandolph, and Schweiker, helps veterans to find jobs and to 

relocate. Good. . . , , . ,1 ^ 

Veterans employment and relocation assistance centers, witmii tne 

U.S. Employment Service, will compile aiid maintain available job 
opportunities, on-the-job and apprenticeship training opportunities, 
on a nationwide basis. Such steps will enhance and supplement other 
governmental efforts to assist the recently returned veteran to complete 

his adiustment. . . . . 

I might observe, Mr. Chairman, our own experience with the vet- 
erans representative in the U.S. Employment Service 111 Washmoton, 

D.C. 
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It has been most salutary. His name is William Syphox, He has 
clone a veiy effective job in steering veterans to jobs and to-warcl us, 
and it seems to me the very thing that this bill S. 1088, seeks to do, 
would be strengthened if Congress were to pass this. 

Our experience in this city with the veterans representative at the 
Employment Service has been very heartening. 

Provisions for the local office of the Employment Service to contact 
eli^ble veterans and provide infonnation concerning employment, 
traming and relocation assistance is especially wisely conceived. 

We are reviewing the provision rendering veterans ineligible for 
further assistance if they (1) have refused job training or appren- 
ticeship offers without satisfactory reason or (2) have on three occa- 
sions refused offers of such jobs, training, or apprenticeship. 

To close the door on any veteran is of doubtfu], value. As veterans, 
our memories have not dimmed on the periods of adjustment we ex- 
perienced follovdn^ service in the wars of our Nation. We recall all to 
vividly the uncertainty, confusion and feelings of disarrangement that 
attended many of our own post-military careers. 

It is for these reasons that we ask the committee to loolc again at 
those provisions that would render ineligible any veteran for refusal 
to accept relocation to a place that to him might seem strange and 
foreboding. 

Eligibility for assistance should remain open and available under all 
reasonable circiunstances. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the statement on each of those sep- 
arate matters. I have an appendix of our historic position that is avail- 
able to the committee, but in suimnary, I would say that the coimnittee 
is looking at a persuasive package that would improve educational 
opportimities for these veterans by jiroviding remedial work and by 
helping them to get started even before they are discharged, and by 
malring it possible for institutions of higher education to provide 
training that they might not ordinarily have done or might not have 
been able to afford. 

The provisions to counsel veterans and to search out job opportu- 
nities, to inform them of them, and to help them to relocate by paying 
their expenses, just as we do in the Federal Government where man- 
power shortage is declared — this is good. 

I ask you to take a look further at this matter of what is required 
for a full program. It is a stiunbling block for certain veterans. I ask 
the committee to consider the increase in the VA allowance for 
veterans. 

That concludes the testimony, Mr. Chairman. The_ American Vet- 
erans Committee is most appreciative of this opportunity to testify be- 
fore your committee. 

Senator Cranstox. Thank you, and I am grateful to you for your 
thorough and constructive suggestions to the committee. 

Your point that veterans can’t afford at present to qualify for full- 
time benefits under prevailing circumstances is a good one and, as you 
say, an ironic one. 

How helpful can the AVC be in helping reach veterans about the 
opportunities that, we hope will exist under tiiose laws ? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, AVC is making a better effort than it has done in 
the past. But I would be honest. I don’t think AVC reaches as many 
of the disadvantaged veterans as they might. 
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I don’t want to promise you that we could be effective in reachii^ 
them. I think we will do better in reaching them through the U.b. 
Employment Service, and make an effort directly to reach them 
through the centers where they have been discharged, or through any 
direct contact. I don’t believe we have resources to do that, but this 

isn’t to say that some efforts haven’t been done. 

We established a chapter in J ackson, Miss., and we have been repi e- 
senting quite a few veterans on VA claims, by 

representatives under AVC. We have a pilot pro]ect in Westohester 
Countv, N.Y., to reach veterans. To establish a broad claim for beiiij^ 
able to do more than we have been able to do already camiot be 

^^Semtor Cranston. Thank you. I covered in my opening statement 
concerns on the increase in the GI bill allowances. j 

The special preparatory and supplementary programs Inch would 
be provided for in S. 2361 and S. 2668. 1 have considered these hearings, 
for this reason, to be a continuation of our hearings in J une. 

With the conclusion of those hearings today, I plan to move rapidly 
toward consideration of all 10 bills before tlie subcommittee. 

I have several questions I would like to ask you regarding S. 2506 
and S. 2668. As time permits, I will direct some of these questions to 
other witnesses who are here from imiversities and colleges and asso- 
ciations, and I would appreciate those of you here in that capacity to 
ai ve thought to them as we run through them now . 

On S. 2506 and amendment, how many veterps paying lull-time 
tuition are taking less than U hours in your experience ? 

Mr. Cooke. A very small percentage. In other words, Mr. Cha,irnian, 
they seek to meet that 14 hours in order to get the full entitlement, and 
they may not really be doing themselves justice by trying to carry 

the 14:. 

But in answ’er to your question, there is a small percentage who are 

less than 14, at my own institution. . . , 

Senator Cranston. How prevalent is switching from many hours in 
one semester, say 16 one semester and then 12, to avera^ out to 14 : 

Mr. Cooke. As far as I know, it is not permissible. I would have to 
check that with my director of veterans affairs. But as far as I knov , 
the requirement is 14, and there is no averaging. 

Now, if a veteran does swing back and forth, and only a tew of them 
do it that I know of, it means that he is getting less than his entitlement 
to a full allowance under 14, and he is getting maybe three-fourths ot 
an allowance when he drops back. Most of them, I repeat, seek to get 

that full entitlement. , i n 

Senator Cranston. In regard to S. 2668, how much should it cost to 
provide good education programs per man per month in your basis . 
Mr. Cooke. 1 would like to furnish the committee that. 

Senator Cranston. Could you do that ? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes. t i . i • i 

(The infonnation referred to had not been supplied when this hear- 
ing record went to press.) 

Air. Cooke. We have sought money from one source and from a 
second source and from a third source, and put in some of our own 
money, and I would have to compute that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cranston. Bo you believe that educational institutions 
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should be expected to bear a share of the costs, and if so, how much, 
and should that be required in lejgislation ? 

Mr, Cooke, I think an institution of higher education should bear 
some of this cost. 

Senator Cranston, Wliat percentage would you think? 

Mr, Cooke, Maybe one-fifth of it. 

Senator Cranston, Do you think legislation should require that? 

Mr, Cooke, No, I don’t, I think at first the institutions ought to 
search out the maximum they can contribute, I believe they have an 
obligation to these veterans to make some contributions themselves. 

Then, after some period of study and trial and effort, m^be sorne. 
percentage might then be fixed, but at the outset I would not nx a rigid 
percentage and say that colleges contribute this much. 

The institution should be expected to make its contribution. 

Senator C^nston, What sort of courses do you think should be 
required or offered in PREP? 

Mr, Cooke, I wouldn’t say any should be required, but it seems to 
me the institution should examine the needs of the veterans to deter- 
mine what they do need. 

In our own institution, conclusions are that their ability to read must 
be improved, their ability to communicate both in speaking and writ- 
ing must be improved. 

Generally, the basic competence in mathematics is a question, to do 
general college mathematics, but to prescribe by congressional mandate 
any specific courses I do not conclude is reasonable. 

I think tlie burden should be placed squarely on the institution to do 
those things and provide that thing that elevates the veteran to be suc- 
cessful in customary college work, although some college work must be 
changed. For example, their learning experiences can come from the 
community and the schools, rather than always in the college class- 
room and laboratory. in, 

Neveitheless, I conclude, Mr. Chairman, that the burden should be 
placed on the college to d^ermine that which is most helpful to the 
VGtGrflll. 

Senator Cranston. TOat other supplementary programs should be 
included, do you think ? 

Mr. Cooke. The programs that remedy the ability to read, to com- 
pute the program that would lift some of them to a GED, that is, the 
equivalent of a high school diploma. . , . 

This may require something in the physical and social scipces. We 
have taken, this suimiier, with the National Science Foundation grant, 
a number of high school graduates and other people who are seiwmg as 
teac]ier aides to provide what, to some extent, may be a remedial pro- 
gram that helps them to serve in the schools to assist science teachers. 
"" TOat I am saying in effect is that something in physical scieiip may 
be necessary and supplementary witliin the decision of the Institution 
of Higher Education. 

But supplementary work inevitably means something in the area of 
communication, reading, writing ancl speaking, something in niathe- 
matics, something in physical science, and occasionally something in the 

social science. . , n,, tta 

Senator Cranston. With regpd toyounseling services should the VA 

carry it on, or should the educational institutions do it ? 
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Mr. CboicE. I think it should be carried on by the educational insti- 
tutions, by people who would have an understanding of the veteran s 
problems in college and the needs of the educational institution. 

That is not to say that tlie military on the basis before discharge 
shouldn’t, provide counseling. I still recall when I was bwng techai^d 
after World War II in Atlanta, Ga., tliat I ^ heard about the i^er 
ican Veterans Committee, and was counseled about various veterans 

organizations w*hile still on the base. ^„+c\A^v\n 

It seems to me counseling on the base, counseling bv outeide VAC 



it seems to me counseling uu ^ , £ liTl 

centers, counseling by USES centers, all of those are helpful, but when 
it comes to educational institutions, the responsibility is on them when 



IV UUIXIOO WJ * — - 

the veteran has been enrolled. 

Senator Cranston. The bill would provide PREP services for up to 

in -rx J: 1 4-V.rt wri*Vi+ firriirp ? 



12 moSs. Do you feel that is the right fi^re ? 
Mr. Cooke. I think 12 months, which 



ivir vjooB-K X uiiimv JI 1 V/ 1 XUXX.U, .....xv.... includes a full fall, winter, 
spring, and a summer— 12 months is a reasonable period of time for 

PREP 

We hope to raise our veterans, those who don’t meet the normal re- 
quirements for admission, within a year. ,i,QiT-,-Pnl 

Senator Cranston. I thank you very, very much for youi helpful 

*^sS2’ Tydings, the senior Senator from Maryland, has a state- 
ment for the record. 



STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

THE STATE OF MARYLAND 



Mr. Chairman, for 5 years as a citizen and Senator I have w^nessed 
with anguish the pictures and press stories of our young men fighting 
in Vietnam. No citizen, no matter what his views upon the war, can 
help but admire the courage of our men and feel deeply about tlie 
sacnfices that they make for our country. Thus it is with eagerness 
and pleasure that I come before you today to speak strongly tor b. 

res which will immensely helf) these 



2668, S. 2Y00, and S. 2506,me^ures . 

voung veterans continue or begin anew their education. 

We must frankly face the fadt that the most onerous and dangerous 
task of our youth— fighting— increasingly falls upon our most dis- 
advantaged men. The very least we can do for those who have received 
the fewest benefits of our society as children, and then as young men 
some of its greatest burdens, is to help them readjust to civilian life 
and o-ive them an extra hand in acquiring an education for a decent 

^I wholeheartedly endorse this approach of using the skills and re- 
sources of the Veterans’ Administration in guiding the educationally 
deficient soldier and then veteran into our school system. As feenator 
Cranston has dramatically pointed out, the GI bill is now used by about 
one-third the number of high school dropout veterans compared with 
Korean war or World War II soldiers. It is clear that our present 

efforts are simply inadequate. x x. 

Expansion of the transition program of the Defense Department 
is lono- overdue. Certainly it makes good sense to approach soldiers 
before' they are discharged to counsel them about their well-earned 
GI benefits. Hopefully the combination of the PREP program, for 
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preclischarge work, and expanded Outreach services of the Veterans' 
Administration will improve the present low use of GI bill educational 

benefits. . , . . „ 

We are all aware, of course, that at the present time, the problem ot 
unemployment of school dropouts is a critical one. During this confiict 
our civilian budget has been trinimed so sharply that we have been 
unable to meet our domestic obligations. This legislation is a happv 
combination of our military structure and our social needs — and I 
support it strongly. 

Senator Cranston. .Senator Tydings made a very interesting point 
which I would like to comment on briefly. He points out that most of 
the men fighting in front line combat in Vietnam are the most disad- 
vantaged among the seiwicemen. This results surely not from any per- 
nicious attitude on the paii: of the Department of Defense, but rather 
it is the natural product of the fact that these individuals have the 
least usable skills for other military occupations, other than simply 
going up to the front lines in combat. 

This is one more reason why we have such a great obligation, I 
believe, to assist the disadvantaged veteran in making the most produc- 
tive adjustment to civilian life. He has had the toughest time, he has 
taken t'iie gravest risks, and I think our obligation is a particularly deep 
one to those who have found those circumstances confronting them in 
the Armed F orces. 

I believe our next scheduled witness is not present, Mr. Joseph 
Cannon, so we will proceed to the next witness, Mr. Richard R. Bond, 
vice president, Illinois State University and dean of faculties, repre- 
senting the .American Association of State Colleges and Universities. 



STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD R. BOND, VICE PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS 
STATE UNIVERSITY AND DEAN OP FACULTIES, REPRESENT- 
ING AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 



Senator CmiNSTON. Dr. Bond, we appreciate your presence. 

Mr. Bond. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee : 

My name is Richard Randolph Bond. I am vice president and dean 
of the faculties at Illinois State University in Bloomington-Normal, 
111., and am representing the American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities. AASCU consists of 262 institutions and 14 statewide 
systems of State colleges and universities located in 46 States, the 
District of Columbia, the island of Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

Approximately 1.6 million students — or over one out of five college 
students in the United States — attend the type of institution repre- 
sented by the association. The institutions are the fastest growing 
degree-granting in.stitutions in the Nation, and are very attractive to 
veterans and other groups who are upwardly mobile. 

It is of great personal concern to me and to the association that 
such a large number of Vietnam era veterans have not applied for 
any type of educational training upon their separation from the 
armed services. 

Without burdening you with the statistics I am sure you have all 
heard before and will hear again concerning the numbers of veterans 
who return to school — ^I assume we are all here because we are con- 
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, 1 flip t;rnall number of veterans ^vho continue their educa- 

of the reasons veterans are not 

. ^ 1 ^LTenAn wWh you have and then limit myself 

tTreasons ior the problems° vhich are not only appareiit t° 
to tSivWch I &ink yon and I can do sometfiing about: I inestion 

%ter'^'“are''dShig“^^^^^ 3 years e^ri^^vitt 

thf ^eCm vetonns foinparei to 12 with the ear her World War II 

;“'aie 5ll S, wiSTdZ’’ in ^TcLtetharaie differences 

iiV^simply i^st ZstaJStic? prffi ^ 

tiiein^ particularly the high school dropout or the maiginal lug 
nviqe is due to a great extent to the Woild Vyai ii uiaa* , 7 -. , 

antav from the ghetto for a time and who have enpyed broadei 

an ay rp_ fheqe black veterans and veterans ot 

Xr disadSrfgipSpf ’*>¥7 j 

a si '>-nificant way to attack the most pressing social problem of y- 

Bi^t now let me turn to why veterans are not returning to school : 
m Alanv of the veterans, a high number of whom are married, 
want iminecliate employment because of the need for income and a de- 
sire for the amenities they have missed, j. i ovo 

(2^ Alany veterans, even though they may have taken the GED, aie 
either not aW'ately pmpared for college work or do not feel they 

“Isrlwiigh-school graduates are nsnally quite reluctant to re- 
turn to finish figh school work for a number of reasons wlii* Senator 
Kmmed7haVso”ably discussed. In fact, many school districts pro- 
IdKhidents of a ceiiain age level fi-om returning to high saool. 

(41 To receive GI benefits, a veteran seeking a hi,^ sc^ol diploma 
must take 4. nights a week of work, a ratlier demanding task. 

Industry offers a number of educational programs to ]>vepare 
vetei4ns for emplovment which are more attractwe than educational 
ippmZiities. Salaries paid a vrieran while in tamnm are usually 
o-ieater than the amount he would receive from the GI bill. 

" ?61 A b&i percentage of Armed Forces personnel are _not highly 
motivated toward education. On the one hand, our Selective Sera ice 
Svstem with its gi’eat number of deferments allows the more highly 
Sirated indivKliials to complete their education before nidiictioi . 
(In the S her, inaiiv of those drafted just dp not want to go to, school 
They did not see the advantages of education before the seiwice, and 
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they may not afterward, at least not unless special methods are devised 
to motivate them. 

(7) Many veterans simply do not know what possibilities are open 

to them. . 

As a result of these reasons and others, Vietnam era veterans dis- 
charged from the service frequently find two alternatives more desir- 
able than educational training under the GI bill: (1) they can re- 
enlist, or (2) they can seek employment which will bring rnuch more 
money and may be more obviously geared to their immediate needs 
and desires at the time of their discharge yet will be inadequate for 
their advancement and to the even more advanced state of our economy 
and technology in the last two decades of this century. 

Both of these alternatives are more lucrative, of course, than the 

GIbill. ^ ^ . 

The most obvious solution to these problems, of course, is to increase 
benefits for GI’s, for which I would make an urgent plea. The cur- 
rent financial allowance when compared to the World War II figures 
is far from being equal. 

Comparatively, it would be necessary to increase the current allow- 
ance at least $100 per month to make up for increased costs in the 
intervening quarter century. The fact is that for many veterans the 
current benefits, which amount to approximately $185 per month for 
a family of four, out of which all expenses, both living and academic, 
must be paid, 'are simply not adequate. _ , 

And, of course, these benefits are especially discouraging to the 
married veterans who are most in need of greater financial hel]) and 
who also make np the largest number of our veterans. It is one of the 
most common complaints of financial aids officers on our univer.sity 
and college campuses that GI benefits for married veterans are neither 
adequate nor equitable. 

I would urge a dramatic increase in these benefits, paid directlv;to 
the veteran as the Senate itself so ivisely moved in the Korean GI bill. 

Even though ca.sh benefits may not be directly increased sufikiently 
to offer much of a solution, other provisions such as that offered in 
Senator Cranston’s amendment to Senate bill 2506 can in effect make 
it financially much more feasible for a veteran to return to school. We 
quite frequently find that veterans are penalized under the current bill 
because of their inability, for one reason or another, to take at least 14 
semester hours of credit. ^ 

For instance, it is not uncommon for a veteran to limit himself to 
10 hours or 12 either because that load is full-time in his particular 
institution, or because of part-time work requirements, advice from 
his academic counselors, program restnctions, or other reasons. ^ 
Under the current law, even though he may be paying full-time 
tuition and performing what is for him a full-time task, and may be 
considered to be a full-time student by his college, he receives only 

part-time benefits. , . , . . 

I would urge that the yardstick to be used be. what the institution 
considers to bo a full-time load with a maximum of 12 hours. 

Of equal importance are some of the nonfinanoial handicaps. T am 
sure, that a large niunber of veterans avoid higher education because of 
an insecurity about their intellectual capabilities. 
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Unquestionably, many of toe 

to institutions of higher education f “"’4 

a ^bstantial increase in the number 

"^iwSiTtS"^otohfw^^^^^ you which I have mentioned 
wifh» educational situation for our v^ranyn th.s^^^^^ 
the bill about which I am most excited is S. 2700, which proviaes i 

a veteran’s outreach services xirogram. _ r»^i mir fime iq 

Without question, I think, the patest social 

inSL X” the a® “disadvVtaged” or whatej-er 

No matter what label you prefer, the problem is evident and solutions 
to Ae ploWem ^ difficult: However, I feel that several uni- 
versities in this country have made grea,t process "l*¥ 
vears toward potential solutions to this problem. It has 
substantiated for instance, that many of the so-called disadvanta^^ed 
voun-^^^^^^^ have always-iven up on in the past can be reached can 
be brought into institutions of higher education, and can succ 
there. A^d these are youngsters who have befo^. 

INIv own university has a program such as ttiis which it cans its 
“T-Tio'h Potential Student Program,” which, I understand, is considered 
bv tlie OEO who helps fund it as one of tke best in the Midwest. We 
have discovered in our own program that by directly recruiting in areas 
of high of diLd^taged students, by 

tutorial advisement, and counseling services and a great deal qi under- 
standing and encouragement we can assist a surprisingly ,P^^' 
centao-e of disadvantaged students, the so-called lugh risk students, 
to succeed. And my university is not alone. Similar prqgi’ams are 
croppino- up all over the United States, and in our own region 
tions^wliich do not as yet have such prograins are contacting us almost 
on a weeklv basis for advice and help in starting thcji^ 

My point here is that it seems obvious to me that the veterans we are 
notimw reaching are to a large extent, similar educ^ationally disadvan- 
tao-ecl persons, yet are ones wlio graduated from high scluml or dropped 
ouf befom Sim of these new'programs were begun The potential 
W I ttiink is substantial. Senate bill 2668 m its first part giv^ 
federal encouragement and legitimacy to the roles that universi^^^^^ 
are playing in developing roles which I ha"^ desOTibed. Through _ h 
rtreacii program, Senator Cranston’s bill, S. 2470, would establish a 
means for better disseminating information on educational Possibili- 
ties for veterans by setting up centers in the ghetto areas, where the 
action is, while the universities are using what they have learned in 
their recent programs for disadvantaged students to establish similar 

^^^I'n^Sm^c^asc of my own university and the universities and colleges 
I represent the establishment of such a program would be quite simple. 
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(• We already have provisions for relaxing the admissions requirements 

^ for veterans, and our high potential student program is flexible enough 

; to adapt to anyone. In fact, it seems clear to those of us involved in the 

^ program that the addition of residents of the inner city who have had 

experiences away from the city tlirough sendee in the military and 
who have a little more maturity than our typical students would be 
I quite a valuable addition to our program. 

1 Much of the success of our program is based on our ability to find 

students, usually older ones, who can relate to other students and con- 
sequently help them with their problems. 

For instance, we systematicallj'^ use older students from similar 
environments both to tutor and to counsel their younger brothers and 
i sisters# 

In fact, one of our greatest problems is finding enough older stu- 
dents from the inner cities to serve in these capacities as our program 
doubles in size each year. The inclusion of a number of veterans in this 
program would help solve one of our more difficult problems mid 
I would in turn give the veterans a great sense of worth and accomplish- 

I ment. 

We have also learned through our new programs that f I'equently a 
student learns best through teachino; a fellow studentj a fact whicli 
could be used to great advantage by involving veterans in our existing 
programs. 

Finally, if we are to move meaningfully toward a solution of our 
problem, legislation is badly needed to induce educational institutions 
at both the high school and colle^'e levels (repeat— both high school 
i and college levels, since a significant challenge is the high school 

dropout) to induce, I say, these institutions to develop experimental 
‘|, programs geared toward the rapid education of adults. Successful 

programs so developed here would have the added advantage of entic- 
« mg other institutions, including even industrial concerns, into trying 

tlieir hands at accelerated adult education. Both Senate bills 2361 and 
2668 move in this direction. 

Before I close let me admit that I realize this is not entirely a prob- 
lem of the (Government; the educational institutions of this country 
f must accept part of the responsibility. I am confident, however, that 

our universities, especially those such as are represented by the Amer- 
! ican Association of State College and tTniA’er.sities, are willing and 

prepared to accommodate far greater numbers of returning veterans 
and can do a great service to our society by providing them with 
higher education. 

The bills currently under consideration by your subcommittee, al- 
though they do not increase the financial benefits nearly enough, do 
make some significant and badly needed improvements in the GI bill. 
I strongly urge and reconnnend that you give them your favorable 
I consideration and that you encourage further legislation along the 

lines which I have suggested. 

! Thank you, very mucin n t i ^ i 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very, very much. I am delighted 
! I that the pending bills make sense to you, and I appreciate your giving 

i us your thoughts. . 

k \ (jn the college preparatory courses, is it your feeling that the 

I change in S..2668 making available in other than a secondary school, 
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special deficiency and remedial courses for disadvantaged veterans, 
provides enough flexibility for these programs on campus / 

Mr. Bond. Yes. . . , , ^ i 4 .^ 

Senator Cranston. AVill the provision be enough to provide the 

costs of those courses? It is $130 a student. 

Mr. Bond. This is directed to the veteran? 

Senator Cranston. Yes; the regular GI bill allowance. 

3klr. Bond. The allowance to the institution for the development of 
these programs in itself will require some institutional subsidy, i 
does not meet the usual cost per student in the State of Illinois for 

development of programs such as this. , , ^ ,r q j. 

I am not sure whether you are talking about that, Mr. Senator, oi 
whether you are talking about the actual benefits to the veteran 

Senator Cranston. The GI bill provides that he get a obtain 
ance, and then he has to pay himself for the services. Do you fee 

there is adequate coverage now? t n • i 

Mr. Bond. No. As I think I mentioned in my testimony, 1 think 

this allowance should be greater. i -n 

The change in the mode of payment, to the Ivorean billj opposed 
to World War II, where it goes to the individual and he, in turn, 

iiays the school. , , , . , . , 

Senator Cranston. During the college special supplementary assist- 
ance program, should any ceiling on direct payment to the school for 
the supplementary assistance be provided in the bilD 

:Mr. Bond. I am not sure I can answer that, Mr. benator. 

Senator Cranston. AVill you check that out? 

Mr. Bond. I will. , -^r -d i n \ 

(The information subsequently’ supplied by Mr. Bond follows:} 



Li^siitation of Direct Pay:mbxt to Sciroor- 



Yes : there should be a limit, perhaps similar to the limit proposed for 
which should be based upon average costs of such programs m 
providing them. Institutions should not be provided a blank check, but the allow - 
unce should be enough to cover reasonable expenses 



Senator Cranston. This would be something you would have to sup- 
ply, also. How expensive might this assistance be to provide per month 

for disadvantaged veterans? n j> it ±- i 

Eegarding the minimum required credit hours for full-time ecluca- 
tional assistance allowance, how helpful do you feel this would be for 

Mi\ Bond. It would seem this would not be so helpful to the vet- 
erans as it is for the administration of the program, -t provides an 
equitable measuring stick to the amount of time the veteran would be 

spending in a given remedial program. 

Senator Cranston. In your experience, how many veterans have to 
take non-credit courses and then fall below credit hours? _ 

Mr. Bond. I think in some of the community colleges, this might 
rise to a significant figure, cTiid I think these non-credit courses, 1?^^’“ 
ticularly if they are neccssai’y in the judgment of the counselors at the 
univer.sity, should count as part of the minimum semester hours re- 
quired for the veteran to have full-time benefits. 
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Senator Cranston. Kegarding S. 2506 and 
veterans paying full-time tuition are taking less than 14 hours at your 

^^Mr!^BoND. Virtually all of those who would be well, let me divide 

tha^into sevwa^^ called tuition. These are fees, and in- 

deed in the California system, it is not tuition, and cannot be meas- 

^^We ^tart charging full fees if the student is talring more ^^an 7 
hours, so that any student who is taking more than 7, even 
is taking less than enough to qualify for full veterans benefits would 
be considered by us to be a full-time student in terns of our lee charge 

SeSr Cranston. Do you find many veterans jumping around 

from 16 to 12 hours, to average 14 hours? ^ . • i 

Mr. Bond. My reaction is the same as Dr. Cooke s, that this is rarely 
pemitted. I would have to check the figures, but my guess is that not 
very many do that. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Terrell M. Wertz, assistant directm*, National 




STATEMENTS OE TERBBLL- M. WERTZ, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION; 

BERNARD A. NOLAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION COMMISSION; AND AUSTIN E. KERBY, DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

Mr. Wertz. Good morning. Senator Cranston. 

Senator Cranston. Good morning. . 

Mr. Wertz. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, tne 
American Legion appreciates and welcomes the opportunity to appear 
and express its views on the legislative matters now under considei- 
ation by your subcommittee, in which we are most interested. 

This inorning, I would lilce to introduce two ^yltnesses who will 
speak on behalf of the legislative matters in which we ™ most 
mterested. Bernard A. Nolan is the assistant tootor of our National 
Eehabilitation Commission, and will speak on the bills that you have 

underconsicleration,S. 2506, 2668, and 2700. . T,io 

Austin Kerby is the director of our National Economic Commi.s- 
sioii, will speak on behalf of the legislative proposals undei d. 1088. 

We are submitting prepared statements of Mr. Nolan and Air. 
Kerby which we request to be made part of the record. 

(The prepared statements referred to follow :) 

Pbbpared Statement op B'. A. Noean, Assistant DniRCTOii, National 
Rehabilitation Commission! the American Legion 

Mr dinlrman and Members of the Subconunittee : ^ 

Tlianlc you for providing The American Legion this opportnnity lo appear 
beJoTthta Subrominl™^ to express Its views on tlie several bills now under 
eonsldoratlon. AKtlin, mny I express tbo nppreeiatlon of tbe orgnuiaiitlon for 
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the Chairman’s attention to the prOiblems confronting our new generation of 
veterans. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will address my remarks to those 
bills that lie within the jurisdiction of the National Rehabilitation Commission 
of The American Legion. 

“8. 2506, as amended — a bill to reduce the number of semester hours that a 
veteran must carry at an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college 
or imiversity in order to qualify for full-time benefits under the educational 
assistance provisions of 38 U.S.C.. chapter 34.” 

As amended by ^the proposed language of S. 2506, section 1684(a) (3) would 
provide that an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college or uni- 
versity on a quarter or semester hour basis for which credit is granted, toward 
a standard college degree shall be considered) a full-time course when a minimum 
of 14 semester hours or its equivalent is required ; except that where such 
college or university certifies, upon the request of the Administrator, that full- 
time tuition is charged to all undergraduate students carrying a minimum of less 
than 14 semester hours or its equivalent, then such certified minimum shall be 
considered a full-time course. 

Under the existing provisions of this section, an eligible veteran must take a 
minimum of 14 semester hours or its equivalent to qualify for a full-time allow^- 
ance while enrolled in an undergraduate college or university course. Under 
the more generous provisions of the original GI Bill, PL 78-346, as amended, a 
full-ltime course during the regular school year consisted of 12 or more standard 
semester hours of credit for a semester, or their equivalent in such terms as 
quarter hours, term hours, majors, or courses. 

Public Law 550 of the 82nd Congress, the Korean GI Bill, increased the 
full-time criteria by providing that an institutional undergradualte course offered 
by a college or university on a quarter or semester hour basis for w^hich credit 
is granted toward a standard college degree shall be considered a full-time 
course when a minimum of 14 semester hours or its equivalent is required. The 
same course measurement prevails today. 

Considering the many si^ificant changes in our educational system in in,stitu- 
tious of higher learning since the enactment of the original GZ Bill in June 
1944, it is not surprising to find that the 14 semester hour minimum measurement 
imposed by the Korean and Cold War GI Bills is no longer in consonance with 
the undergraduate course requirements of many colleges and universities. 

As an illustration, some California colleges and universities recently changed 
to the quarter system, and the change of units to courses (a course equals 4 
units) requires an undergraduate student to take either 12 or 16 units rather 
than the 14 set forth under the present provisions of section 1684(a) (3) of 
title 38, United States Code. Under the system adopted by these colleges and 
universities, 12 units are considered a minimum academic fulLtime load for 
all purposes, including Selective Service. 

According to the present provisions of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of 
section 1684 of title 38, the Veterans Administration measures 12 units as a 
three-quarter time course for the purpose of computing educational assistance 
payments. 

Although the VA did not approve the California 12-unit system for full-time 
training, we learn that other schools that went on the quarter system received 
approval for full-time subsistence. One of these is Pennsylvania State University. 
At Pennsylvania State, the credit system revolves around a minute basis. Here the 
new quarter course runs for 10 weeks, but each class period runs for 75 minutes. 
Under this system, the student must take 10 units to achieve the 75-minute 
minimum required by the Veterans Administration (14 semester hours with a 
class period of 50 minutes) . 

Transition from the Armed Forces to the civilian community is not an easy 
one. Because of absence from the academic world for two years or longer, it is 
increasingly difficult for those who have served in the Ai'med Forces to meet the 
full-time course measurement standards of section 1684(a) (3). 

An interruption of the individual’s academic pursuits, as a result of service 
in the Armed Forces, has a marked effect, in many instances, on his ability to 
meet academic standards in a college or university for a full-time institutional 
graduate course in a college or university requiring a minimum of 14 semester 
hours or its equivalent. 

Because of the variations in the full-time requirements of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the several States and territories of the United States, w’o 
urge enactment of S. 2506, as amended'. 
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In this connection, too, Mr. Chairman, we would direct your attention to sec- 
tion 1684(a) (2) of this title, which states that an instituional course offered on 
a clock-hour basis below the college level in which theoretical or classroom in- 
struction predominates, shall be considered a full-time course when a minimum of 
2~> hours per week net of instruction (which may include customary intervals 
not to exceed 10 minutes between hours of instruction ) is required. 

This clock-hoiur measurement presents a problem to those, veterans who want 
to pursue a high school education on a fuU- or part-time basis. As you know, the 
educational assistance allowance must be supplemented by other income — ^in- 
come from either fiiil- or part-time employment. To add incentive for greater 
participation in the educational assistance program at the high school level, we 
.suggest that the course measurement for those pursuing an education at the 
.secondary level be amended so as to provide that the full-time course shall con- 
sist of 16 Carnegie units. 

“S. 2668 — a bill to amend 38 USC, chapter 34, to provide additional education 
and training assistance to veterans, and to provide for a pre-discharge educa- 
tion program.” 

If enacted, the provisions of this bill would enrich the educational benefits 
available to not only veterans but tho.se who are on active duty. The purpo.se 
of these amendments appears to be the motivation of the educationally dis- 
advantaged to pursue a program of education or training, remedial and other 
forms of assistance to overcome a deficiency in education or training of a vet- 
eran enrolled in and pursuing a cour.se of education or training at an educa- 
tional institution and who needs such supplementary or remedial assistance to 
.successfully pursue .such program. Cost of the special assistance shall be borne 
by the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, and payment made by him to the 
educational institutions concerned. Amounts paid by the Administrator for 
this special assistance shall be without charge to any period of entitlement that 
the veteran may have earned by his period of active duty. 

Special training for the educationally disadvantaged at the secondary .school 
level is presently provided for in section 1678 without loss of earned entitlement. 
In addition, these veterans may also take refresher or deficiency courses. 

The Veterans Administration reported in May 1969 that 1.3 percent of those in 
training were attending high school as of April 30, 1969. A reason for this low 
utilization of this benefit by those who have less than a high school education 
could be that a high school environment is not attractive to a veteran in his 
early or mid twenties. 

Broadening the provisions of section 1678 as proposed in this amendment 
would, we believe, stimulate many colleges and universities to offer special col- 
lege preparatory courses — courses that a yoimg veteran could attend without 
embarras.sment or a sen.se of awkwardness, and with the assurance that special 
assistance programs were available without cost to him should it develop that 
he had an educational deficiency that need be overcome. 

Section 2 would amend the course measurement criteria of section 1684 by 
adding the provision that a veteran would be considered to be pursuing a full- 
time course at a junior college, college, or university even though he is carrying 
only half or somewhat more of the normal credit hours considered to be full- 
time study when, at the same time, ho is carrying noncredit courses required to 
overcome an academic deficiency to permit pursuit of his educational objective. 
This provision does not lessen the 14 semester hour requirement c:.: the existing 
section 1684(a) (3). As a matter of legislative expedience, it may be desirable 
to combine the language of S. 2506 with that of section 2 of this hill. The provi- 
sionfj of section 2 are a necessary adjunct to the purpose of section 1 if the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged or academically deficient veterans are to be encouraged 
to enter and pursue education or training. 

Section 3 would create an entirely new program of educational assistance — a 
Prediischarge Educational Program. Essentially it’s aimed at education and 
training as.sistance to those Armed Forces personnel who have completed not less 
than one full year of active duty and who have 12 months or less to serve before 
the expected discharge date. Authority is given the Veterans Administration to 
pay up to $150 monthly for any course of education or training, and such pay- 
ments shall be made direct to the educational institution fumishing such course. 
The education or training as.sistance authorized by this amendment for the pre- 
discharge veteran would not be charged against the period of eligibility earned 
by reason of his active duty. 

An important feature of the new subchapter V is that it directs the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs to arrange for and coordinate educational and voca- 
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tioiial assistance 'and job -placement assistance for those eligible for Piedischaige 

believe that the provisions of this bill, if enacted, would 
provide specific remedies to those problems that face the educationally oi aca- 
demically deficient veterans when they make the transition to the civil com- 

”“;1V?^rbrn1oT.S“mi>ter 8 of title 38, L’nited States Coae, so as to 
provide for a veterans outreach service program iii the Veterans Admiinstiation 
to assist eligible veterans, especially those recently separated, in applying for 
and obtaining benefits and services to which they are entitled, and education, 

As^yoiUcnou™ the concept of Veterans Assistance Centers was 

promulgated in President Johnson’s message of January 30, 1968 on veterans 
iiffairs. In this message, he was concerned with the fact that many v^eians 
were unaware of the benefits and services available to them because ot their 
service in the Armed Forces. It was his thought that the one-stop center was 
the answer. This concept was carried out initially in the first 20 Centers estab- 
lished. The additional 51 created later wa.s, at most, the redesigimtion or a 
Kegional Office contact office as a Veterans Assistance Center. Froni their 
e.stablishment. The American Legion has cooperated with the Vetm*ans Admin- 
i.stration in its outreach effort through these Veterans Assistance Centers. 

With .your permission, Mr. Chairman, I ask that ojr Rehabilitation Bulletin 
of March 21, 1968 be made a part of the record. 

We support the purpose of S. 2700 — to provide statutory authority foi these 
Centers, to define their mission, specify the service to be given, and to direct 
their coordination with other agencies. We sugge.st that such Centers be estab- 
lished in each Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. Although the definition 
of these Centers stresses the current veterans needs, we hope that this mission 
does not overlook the needs of the oloer ^''eteran.s and their dependents and 

^'^^ahi,^ thank you for this opportunity to testify on the three bills under the 
jurisdiction of my Commis.sion. 



Prepared Statement op Austin E. Kerry, Director, NATioN,.vii Economic 

CojiMissioN, The Aisierican Legion 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: , , 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of The American Legion I would like 
to take this opportunity to express appreciation for your devoted interest in 
the welfare of war veterans, especially your interest in their employment needs. 
Senator Javits, and other co-sponsors of S. 1088 are to be highly commended for 
introducing tliLs bill to provide employment and relocation assistance tor 
V 6]T’cl ri s • 

While The American Legion would certainly favor S. 1088 or any similar legis- 
lation to assist veterans seeking meaningful employment, apprenticeship tiain- 
ing or on-the-job training, we note this * ‘special” employment and relocation as- 
sistance is available only to veterans who are eligible for education and tiaiiiing 
benefits under Chapter 34, Title 38, U.S. Code, and who are discharged on or 

after the effective date of the enactment of the legi.slation. 

We have certain reservations in connection with S. 1088 which are threetold. 
First. The American Legion has traditionally favored comparable benefits for 
all war veterans. As an example, when the Legion sponsored and supported legi.s- 
lation, later known 'as the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, to provide preference 
in Federal emplo.vment for World War II veteran.s, we also included the same 
preference for World War I veterans who were veterans of a war 25 year.s 
earlier. The American Legion also opposed the special bonus for World War I vet- 
erans which would have in effect discriminated against gi;oups of war veteran.s. 

The American Legion has consistently supported legislation benefiting veterans 
of the Vietnam Era. For instance, we .supported the Veterans’ Readjustment Ben- 
efits Act of 1966, as well as the Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1967. These laws, of course, primarily concerned the extemsion of benefits 
to Vietnam Era veterans equal or similar to those granted to veterans of earlier 

W<ll*S 

The third generation “GI Bill” of 1966, referred to above, and supported by 
The American Legion, among other things conferred job counseling and job 
placement services upon Vietnam Era veterans. It will continue to bo The Anier- 
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ictiD Liegion’s aiiu. to a-ttompt to assist Viotnam Elra votorans and all othGr war 
vGtGrains in obtaining GmploymGnt. Howgvgt, ThG AniGrican LGgion dOGS not 
submit that ViGtnam lUra vGtGrans should bG givGn any spGcial sorviCG or prGf- 
GrGncG ovGr othor war vGtGrans in obtaining employmGnt, on-thG-job training or 
appronticGshipltraining. 

Such pi-GfGrGncG as S. 10S8 would providG could WGll bG considGrGd as dis- 
criminatory against World War II and Korean Conflict veterans, as well as 
Tietnam Era veterans discharged before the Bill’s passage. The average age of 
the Vietnam Bra veteran at time of separation from the Armed Forces is 23 
years, and about 80 percent of this group have finished high school and would 
have no great difficulty in being placed in employed. The average age of the 
Korean Conflict veteran is 40 years and the World War II veteran i^out 50 
T6ars. Accordin.g to tho Dopartmont of Labor, tbo groat majority of the some 
one-half million veterans registered at the State Employment Offices are World 
War II and Korean Conflict veterans, many of whom are older workers, and 
more difficult to place in gainful employment, because of obsolete skills. On the 
other hand, the young returning Vietnam Era veteran is one of the most sought 
after workers in the labor force. He has youth and other employment potentials 
.and is the “cream of the crop” in the labor force. Therefore, it does not appear 
likely that those future discharged Vietnam Era veterans who do not go to school 
or take training under the GI Bill, will need special employment and relocation 
assistance over and above that given to World War II and Korean Conflict 
veterans, who obviously would require training and relocation assistance for 
more than would the younger group. . , . . 

Secondly, The American Legion believes that unless the proposed legislation 
has “teeth” it might well be administered as another anti-poverty program by 
the Department of Labor. In other words, it would be so much “lip service” 
insofar as veterans are concerned, as has been The American Legion’s experience 
with respect to other employment programs administered by the Department. 

As an example, on August 14, 1967, tlie President instructed the Secretary of 
Labor, in cooperation with the Secretary of Defense, to provide individual and 
personalized employment assistance to all returning Vietnam Era veterans. The 
Department of Labor accepted the assignment, apparently in good faith, and 
passed it along, to the State Employment Agencies with no additional funds or 
personnel, but with the tremendous responsibility of seeking out all recently 
discharged veterans to counsel them individually concerning their employment 
problems and job training needs. Several states requested, but were denied, ad- 
ditional funds and personnel to properly administer the program. Yet while this 
personalized employment service to veterans, as requested by the President, was 
being denied, a substantial number of State Employment Service employees were 
assigned the specific responsibility of assisting certain economically disadvan- 
taged individuals, a group which Includes very few veterans. 

The American Legion understands the need for employment programs to assist 
the economically disadvantaged and, to a large degree, we support them. How- 
ever, Tlie American Legion is opposed to any individual or group of Individuals 
receiving employment counseling and job placement preference in the State Em- 
ployment Service over and above the war veterans who is entitled to receive 

preference by law. , , „ ^ n 

Thirdly, The American Legion is fearful that the Department of Labor would 
set up a siiecial class of veterans, the disadvantaged, by administrative action 
and turn the proposed legislation into another anti-poverty program. Even 
though this proposed legislation is not specifically limited to assisting ^s- 
advantaged returning Vietnam Era veterans, we are concerned that the 
Department of Labor might turn it toward that direction administratively, 
exactly the same way the Department has administered the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 19G2. When Congress was considering the 1962 Act, 
which was favored by The American Legion, it was our understanding that the 
program was not conceived as primarily for the disadvantaged. However, the 
Department of Labor no.v requires the local public employment offices .to reserve 
65 percent of MDTA job training openings for “disadvantaged” applicants, which 
excludes most veterans. By virtue of Resolution No. 547 of our 1968 National 
Convention we .have urged the Department of Labor to re.scind this requirement 
and permit full consideration of any veteran for MDTA training openings, 
regardless of tlie veteran’s economic status. To date, no action has been taken by 

the Department of Labor. „ . i n uo, 

The American Legion does not believe that any group of veterans should be 
singled out for super job training preference over other war veterans ; nor do 
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we in view of past experiences with ithe Department of Labor, 
the proposed le^slation without amendments would be any more than mere 
“lip service” for the veteran who is not disadvantaged. sc unt- 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, as we view this proposed legislation ^re ^ 

<one way for the proposal to be meaningful and effective, if en^ted. special 
Srvice provided for veterans in S. 1088 should clearly be available for all veterans 

incluS those of World War II and Korean Conflict. ^ ^choidd 

administration of the Act and all other costs, including relc^hon benefits, sho^d 
not be passed along to the states to be absorbed as a part of their state gran^ 
Urom^h? Unemployment Trust Fund. ^11 P^o^ram coste^^^ 
out of general revenue funds and specifically earmarked for the Veterans 
Employment and Relocation Act,” and if the appropi^^ 

.expended. for. t_h^ designated purpose, that remaining funds be returned to the 

United States Treasury. x. -i. i. ttSowc of a»hA 

Affain. I thank you for this opportunity to express the views of ine 

American Legion on this proposed legislation and for your interest in the 
<employment and training needs of future discharged Vietnam Era veterans. 



I would like first to ask Mr. Nolan, the assistant director of our 
Rehabilitation Commission, to make his remarks. 

Mr. Nolax. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, you have our prepared statement before you. i Know 
you have a number of witnesses to follow me, and with your permis- 
sion, I will read a summary of our prepared statement. ™ . 

We thank you for the opportunity to express the views of ine Ameri- 
can Legion on those proposals under consideration in which our or- 
ganization has an interest. My testimony will cover our position on 

S. 2506, S. 2668 and S. 2700. „ ^ ^ i 

Mr. Chairmaii, we support the enactment ox S. 2506 as amenclecl a 
bill to reduce the number of semester hours that a veteran must carry 
:at an institutional undergraduate course offered by ^ cofieg® 
sity; in order to qualify for full-time benefits under chapter 34, title do, 

United States Code. a- j 

Under current law an institutional undergraduate course ojlered by 
a university or college on a quarter or semester liours basis for which 
credit is granted toward a standard college degree shall be considered a 
fulltime course when a minimum of 14 hours or its equivalent is 

^^^ 2506 provides for an exception to tlie 14 semester hour requirement 
where a college or imiversity certifies upon request of the administrator 
that fulltime tuition is charged to all undergraduate students carrying 
a minimum of less than 14 semester hours or its equivalent. 

Many veterans, because their academic pursuits were interrupted by 
military service, cannot qualify for a 14-seinester hour couise. Since 
many institutions of higher learning do provide full-time courses re- 
quiring less than 14 semester hours or its equivalent, for which they can 
qualify and for which full tuition is payable, we support the enactment 

of S. 2506. , , , , 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee may want to 

consider amending mpnRiiTfirnent 

criteria for a higl 



ling the present course requirements mea.surement 
uiiLBoii xui ii. iiigli school diploma or its equivalent. For fulltime attend- 
ance the law requires 25 clock hours net instruction. ,,, , , 

We believe that high school course measiu*ement should be based on 



the standard 16 credits. We suggest that the clock hour measurement 
defeats the purpose of 38 United States Code 1678. The provisions of 
this section were designed to give high school dropouts the_ chance to 
acquire higher educatmn or vocational education training without loss 
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of earned educational entitlement. If the high school course measure- 
ment were shifted to credits, many would he motivated to return i,o 

.,,,, 1 4.u^ veteran would tlierebvhave increased 



- . . - , ... Jode, chapter il4, to 

provide additional education and training assistance to veterans and 
M’ould provide for a predischarge education program. 

Fir.st, this measure would amend section 1678, title 38, to provide 
for educational assistance allowances for college i)re])aratory re- 



fresher or academic deficiency courses in other thaii secondary schools. 
Iiis special assistance shall be borne bv the Administrator of 



Cost of this speci 

Veterans’ Affairs and payment made by him to the educational institu- 
tion concerjied. 

Also, amounts paid by the Administrator shall be without charge to 
any period of entitlement the veteran may have earned by his period 
of active duty. 

Though special training for the educationally disadvantaged at the 
secondary school level is presently provided for in section 1678, title 38, 
United States Code, the Veterans’ Administration re])orted in May 
1969 that only 1.3 percent of those in training were attending high 
school as of April 30, 1969. 

A reason for low’ utilization of this benefit may be that a high school 
environment is not attractive to a veteran in his early tw'cnties or 
mid-tw’enties. 

Broadening of the provisions of section 1678 as proposed in this 
amendment would, w^e believe, stimulate many colleges and universities 
to offer special college preparatory courses — courses that a young \'et- 
eran could attend without embarrassment or a sense of aw’kw’ardness 
and w’ith the assurance that special assistance programs are available 
without cost to him should it develop that he had an educational 
deficiency that need to overcome. 

Section 2 w^ould amend the course measurement criteria of section 
1684 bj’’ adding the provision that a veteran w’ould be considered to l)e 
pursuing a full-time cour.se at a junior college, college, or university 
even though he is carryiiig half or somewhat more of the norjnal credit 
hours considered to be full-time study v.’hen, at the same time, he is 
npneredit courses required to overcome an academic 
deficiency, i 

We su])port this amendment. How’ever, we would invite attention to 
the fact that this provision does not lessen the 14-semester -hour require- 
ment of .section 1684(a) (3). As a matter of legislative expedience, it 
may be desirable to combine the language of H. 2006 with that of .sec- 
tion 2 of this bill. 

Section 3 w’ould create an eiitirely new’ program of educational a.ssist- 
ance — a predischarge educational program. Essentially, it is aimed at 
education and training assistance to those Armed Forces personnel 
W’ho have completed not less than 1 full year of active duty and 
who have 12 months or less to serve before the expected discharge 
date. Authority is given the Veterans’ Administration to pay up to 
$150 monthly for any course of education or training, and such pay- 
ments shall be made direct to the educational institution furnishing 
such course. 
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The education or training assistance authorized by this amendment 
for tlie j^rediscliargo ^'eteran would not be charged against the period 
of eligibility earned by reason of his active duty. 

An important feature of the new subchapter V is that it directs, 
the Administrator of Veterans- Affairs to arrange for and coordinate 
educational and vocational assistance and job placement assistance for 
those eligible for predischarge education programs. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the provisions of this bill, if enacted, 
would provide specific remedies to those problems that face the ed- 
ucationally or academically deficient veterans when they make the 
transitjon to the civil community. We urge its enactment. 

>S. 2700 -would amend chapter 3, title 38 United States Code, so as 
to x>rovide for a veterans Oiitreach service program in the Veterans’ 
Administration to assist eligible veterans, especially those recently 
separated, in applying for and obtaining benefits and services to 
which they are entitled. We support this measure, Mr. Chairman, to 
lirovide statutory authority for the veterans assistance centers, to 
define their mission, specify the service to be given, and to direct 
their coordination with other agencies. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify on the throe bills 
under jurisdiction of my Comniis.sion. 

Now, I will ask Mr. iterby to comment. 

Senator Huoiies (presiding) . Mr. Kerby. 

]\Ir. Kehuy. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here, and to ex- 
press the position of the American Legion on S. 1088. We will limit 
our testimony in view of our prepared statement. \ 

At the outset, !Mr. (Miairman, on behalf of the American Legion, 
I would like to take this opportunity to express appreciation for 
your devoted interest in the welfare of war veteran.s, especially your 
intere.st in their employment needs. 

Senator davits, and other cosponsors of S. 1088 are to be highly 
commended for introducing this bill to provide employment and 
relocation assistance for veterans. 

While the American Legion would certainly favor S. 1088 or anv 
similar legislation to assi.st veterans seeking nieaniiigful employment, 
apiirenticeship training or on-the-job training, we not^ this “special’-' 
employment and relocation a.ssistance is available on'lv to veterans 
who are eligible for education and training benefits imder chapter 
34, title 38, United States Code, and who are discharged on or after 
tlie eli’ecti\’e date of the enactment of the legi.shition. 

We ha\-e certain re.seia-ations in connection with S. 1088 wliicli are 
threefold. Fir.st, the. American Legion has traditionallv favored com- 
liarable benefits for all war veterans. As an example, when the Le'non 
siion.^-’ored and supported legislation, latei* known as the Vetemn.s’ 
Preference Act of 1044, to provide preference in Federal employment 
for World War II veterans, we also included the same preference for 
World War I vetei’ans who were \-eterans of a war 25 years earlier. 
The American Legion also opposed the special bonus for World War 
I veterans which would have in olfect discriminated against groups of 
war veterans. 

The legi.slatioiij wliat it would do, it would give the veteran dis- 
charged the ellective date of the legislation if enacted, p'-eferenco over 
a veteran discharged earliei*. Likewise, in the area of employment 
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throughout the States, there are approximately one-half million vet- 
erans on the employment rolls. The great majority of which are 
W orld W ar II and Korean veterans. 

The World War II veteran is now 50. The Korean veteran is ap- 
proximately 40, and the Vietnam veteran is rouglily 23. 

The older veteran has more difficulty in obtaining employment be- 
cause his skills have become obsolete many times, and he needs retrain- 
ing. Therefore, we do not feel that one group should have special con- 
sideration over and above the man who may need it just as bad or 
more so. 

Secondly, we feel, in our experience with the Department of Labor,, 
that sometimes they take a program, such as in August of 1967, when 
the President said then that returning Vietnam veterans would re- 
ceive special counseling consideration at the local employment offices.. 

The Department of Labor accepted the assignment in good faith,, 
and passed it along to the State Employment agencies but they did 
not give one penny to the State to administer the program. 

They said, “Here is the program, you administer it.” 

However, on the other hand., and at the same time, many other pro- 
grams were passed along to the State agencies, some for the disad- 
vantaged which took priority over the veterans program. We feel that 
veterans should have first preference in the local employment offic^ 
as was set forth in the law, that they shall receive the maximum of 
job opportunity in the local offices. 

However, -wliile the President gave them this assignment, at the 
same time they put additional people in these other programs, but 
did not assign one person to this particular program. They had to 
absorb it iDy other personnel. 

Thirdly, this bill could create a special class of veteran — ^it could 
create, I should say, anotlier untipovorty program witliin the Labor 
Department Itself by administrative action, 

The reason I say that is that I look at the MDTA of ’‘,962. The 
American Legion supiiorted the Manpower Development and Training 
Act at that time. It was not expressed in the legislation that there 
would be any sdect people that would receive tins training. 

However, the Department of Labor set up certain stipulations that 
requires the local public employment offices to reserve to 65 percent of 
MDTA job training openings tor disadvantaged applicants. The vet- 
eran is unable to qualify under that criteria, and yet lie needs training 
in many instances. 

The law does not say that it shall have this restriction. 

So, we feel maybe the Department of Labor could well do the same 
tiling in tliis instence. 

We do not feel the proposed legislation has enough teeth. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I would read the latter part of my 
statement. 

The American Legion does not believe that any group of veterans 
should be singled out for super job training preference over other war 
veterans; nor do we, in view of past experiences with the Department 
of Labor, believe that the proposed legislation without amendments 
would be any more tlian mere lipservice for the veteran who is not 
disadvantaged. 



In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, as "we view this proposed legislation 
there is but one way for it to be meaningful and effective, if enacted^ 
The special service provided for veterans in S. 1088 should clearly be 
avail'£ible for all veterans including those of World War II and Korean 
conflict. And I should add, those discharged prior to enactment of the 
law. 

In addition, funds for the administration of the act and all other 
co'^, including relocation benefits, should not be passed along to the 
States to be absorbed as a part of their State grants from the unem- 
ployment trust fund. All program costs should ne appropriated out of 
general revenue funds and specifically earmarked lor the Veterans’" 
Employment and Kelocation Act, and if the appropriated funds are 
not expended for the designated purpose, the remaining funds should 
1^ returned to the IJ.S. Treasuiy . 

Again, I thanlc you for this opportunity to express the views of 
the American Legion on this proposed legislation and for your in- 
terest in the employment and training needs of future discharged Viet- 
nam era veterans. 

Senator Hughes. Thank you very much, Mr. Kerby, forthe summary 
of your statement. 

1 apologize that the Chair switched in the middle of your testimony, 
but Senator Cranston had important duties in another committee, 
and asked me to take the Chair while he went up to support the pro- 
posals he had here. The committee is in the process of marking up a 
bill, and he wants to extend his apologies for having to leave. 

j\Ir. Cranston left several questions. I will go through those, if I 
might, in order to supplement the record. 

You refer to the American Legion’s participation in the VA Out- 
reach program. 

It is my understanding that a substantial part of the work you have 
done has been in rural areas not generally served by the VA assistance 
centers. 

Is this correct? 

Mr. Nolan. Yes ,sir, most of our work is done in those areas where 
the veterans assistance centers have been unable to reach the veteran. 

Then they come to our organization, and through our posts, we try 
to reach the veterans that they have been unable to reach. 

Senator Hughes. Could you give us some details on your outreach 
program, the procedures you follow and the number of contacts? 

Mr. Nolan. Aside from our participation and cooperation with the 
Veterans Assistance Centers, we have a program of our o^vn whereby 
we attempt to reach these veterans and counsel them. 

First of all, I do not have any facts and fibres before me as to how 
much success we have had in this area, but I can tell you that insofar 
as the American Legion’s own operation is concerned, the Department 
of Defense supplies our organization with the names and addresses 
of tliose" Veterans being discharged. These names and addresses are 
processed throughout national headquarters and are in turn sent down 
to our departments, or States, and filtered through to our posts, and it 
is at the post level that we attempt to make contact with the return- 
ing veteran and apprise him of the benefits to which he may be 
entitled. 
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Senator Hughes. Mr. Nolan, how do yon find this veteran when he 
comes baclv to his hometown, say a community or farm, or whatever it 
mi^^ht be ? 

Ho yon have a post service officer that actually seeks the veteran out . 

Mr. Nolax. Yes, sir. We have a post service officer. At some posts, 
they have a post rehabilitation committee, and each post, I think, 
doesn't operate on a similar basis. _ . _ 

I think in .some posts the service officer has this responsibility. In 
some posts, I think they work in cooperation with their membership 
committee. 

But there is one, and/or two or three individuals who have been 
assigned this responsibility. 

Senator Hughes. Ho they do this in every post across the country ? 
Ho they actually make sure they contact every veteran ? ... 

Mr. Nolax. Unfortunately, we find posts where communication is 
lireaking down, and they do not follow through. We have been dis- 
appointed in our own efforts in this regard. 

Senator Hughes. Are you taking any steps to strengthen this? 

Mr. Nolax. Yes; we had a seminar la.st week in Indianapolis, at our 
national headquarters, to see what we can do in this area. 

Senator Hughes. How do you think an outreach effort in rural areas 
could be better mounted, either by private organizations or by the 
Veterans’ Adininistratjon ? 

Mr. Nolax. Our communications break down somewhere between 
our National headquarters, our department headquarters, and our 
posts, and that is coupled with the fact that there are some posts who, 
when the information gets to them, do not follow through. 

It is a question of educating our department and post officials. 

Senator Hughes. It is a fact that in a lot of rural areas — and I will 
use my own post in a town of 2,300 people — they do not undertake 
these efforts at all ? 

Mr. Nolax. Some posts may not. 

Senator Hughes. We are perhaps not reaching the commander or 
anyone at the post with the communications necessary to reach the 
veterans in the communities they serve. 

]klr. Nolax. That is true, sir. We have found that some posts are 
not doing an adequate job. 

Senator Hughes. Could I ask Mr. Kerby a question regarding your 
summary ? I did not have a chance to read your entire statement. 

You talked about special counseling services available through the 
X".S. Employment Service to the veterans and the fact that there had 
been no appropriations to support these at all. As a result veteran.s 
were not receiving preferential treatment. Hid I understand you 
correctly ? 

Mr. IvERiir. Not to the extent intended ; yes, sir. 

Senator Hughes. Not as spelled out in the public law ? 

Mr. Kerby. This was actually a directive from the President, and 
this was August 17, 1 believe, 1967. Of course, he said that the veterans 
would receive this personalized service, and they are doing it, so to 
speak, but it amounts to lip service, really. 

What I mean by that is that they don’t have the iiersoimel to admin- 
ister the program, and the States have asked for additional funds and 
they have not been granted. 
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At the same time, they have to take care of other programs. Not 
that we do not favor these other programs, but we feel that since vet- 
erans are entitled to preference, they should receive it, and especially 
the boys returning who do need special assistance. 

Senator Hughes. I'liere are no special counselors for veterans only ? 

Mr. Kerry. They are supposed to have one in each local office, and 
most of them do, but they have too many other assignments, and few 
of them put much time into service to veterans. 

When the States receive the funds, it should be really earmarked for 
this program, not only for the returning Vietnam veterans, but for all 
veterans services in the emplo 3 mient area, and we have asked for ear- 
marked funds. 

So we get it with the thought that much of this is going to go in the 
veterans program, but actually, the program receives very little. 

Senator Hughes. To your knowledge, do any of the services give 
anything to the discharged veteran at the time of his discharge that 
can clearly identify him as he moves in for counseling and employment 
advice? Does he receive any sort of a form that he can take to the 
special counselor, other than his discharge papers? 

Mr. Kerry. The Employment Service is supposed to find out that he 
is on the way home, and they are supposed to send him a letter over 
the Governor’s signature, welcoming him back to the community. 

Senator Hughes. When did this start ? 

Mr. Kerry. It was supposed to start in 1967. 

Senator Hughes. As Governor of Iowa, I never sent a letter that I 
know of to any veteran that came back. If it is supposed to be done, 
I didn’t know anything about it as Governor of the State. 

Mr. Kerry. The returning veteran is also supposed to get a letter or 
personal contact from the Employment Service. 

Senator Hughes. Who informs the Governors ? 

Mr. Kerry. It is supposed to come from the Employment Service. 

Senator Hughes. The bureaucracy of the Employment Service 
astounded me, and other Governors. 

You try to penetrate it, and they say, “This is what the Feds tell us.” 
They have always got an excuse. I have very little confidence that when 
we have this type of relationship — I sent a letter to every high school 
dropout in the State of Iowa, along with a special, enclosed card that 
gave that high school dropout alternatives to go to the Employment 
Service. 

The card was a special color identifying him to a special counselor, 
but not to a single veterans did we do the same thing. The availability 
to do it was there. 

It is not being done in many areas of the country. 

Mr. Kerry. Only in certain areas. 

Senator Hughes. What steps would you recommend to improve it ? 

Mr. Kerry. I suggest we have more money. 

Senator Hughes. More money won’t do any more good if it doesn’t 
get to the point of somebody accon^lishing the fact. 

Mr. I^RRY. The funds for the Emplojunent Service are in grants. 
Actually, it is the State’s money to bemn with. 

Senator Hughes. They don’t admit mat to us, though. 

Mr. Kerry. But that is true. Therefore, what we say m this program, 
if this was to be enacted, it would be Federal funds for this particular 
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program, and earmarked for that, and used for that purpose. Then we 
feel we would have a good progi’am. 

Senator Hughes. Then you run into the problem of State laws that 
say all Federal funds coming into the State commingle with the gen- 
eral funds and have to be appropriated by the assembly. 

I won’t go mto that, but I have run into many problems in this area. 

Mr. Wertz. The problem involved here is the same we find in the 
outreach pro^Tam. I think there is a breakdown in communications we 
are experiencing gettmg mformation from our national headquarters 
to our department commanders, and getting them to pass the word on 
down to their local posts, and I think that in the Employment Service 
this is much the same problem; that is, a breakdown in communica- 
tions, and not getting through to the local level. 

Senator Hughes. Hqv many veterans are there in the country? 

Mr. Wertz. Approximately 27 million. 

Senator Hughes. And with their families, this would include what, 
40 percent of the total population ? 

Illr. Nolan. About 50 percent, sir. 

Senator Hughes. If we can’t get something done for veterans on that 
basis, there is something wrong with all of us. 

I would also like to ask you whether you have ever considered coun- 
seling veterans for employment outside of existing available services ? 

Mr, Kerry. We have discussed that, yes, that is right. 

Yet, we have even thought in terms of maybe, it should be handled 
by some other agency, other than where it is now. 

Senator Hughes. Have you reached any conclusion about it ? 

Mr. Kerry. No, we have not, sir, but we feel that the program is not 
really carried out like it was intended by the Confess. 

Senator Hughes, What happens in these things is that you keep 
heaping additional duties on existing agencies who are already over- 
burdened and unable to take care of the problems they have. Additional 
burdens come, as you pointed out, without additional appropriations 
or staff, or without increasing existing physical facilities. 

Mr. Kerry. Year after year, we have had resolutions asking that 
there be one veterans representative in each local office, and that he 
have adequate time to perform his duties. 

Yet, he has all these other responsibilities, and he may only allow 
half an hour per day for the veterans’ programs. It is impossible to 
carry it out as intended by Congress. 

Senator Hughes. I know that you men Imow we are vitally con- 
cerned, and seeking and searching for ways to help. 

I would like to go back, Mr. Kerby, to your testimony on 1088, You 
said this bill was to take effect from the effective date of the passage 
of the legislation. 

If v70 were to look at the Vietnam war only; say this bill passed 
the Congress and the war ended, then we would have veterans on a 
year’s rotation. In most instances, the Vietnam veteran would receive 
no benefits as a result of the legislation. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Kerry. That is correct. If a fellow was discharged a day early, 
he would not be entitled to this special consideration. 

Senator Hughes. I frowned when you said veterans of World War 
II are 50. 1 haven’t reached that point yet, though I am dangerously 
close to it. 
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This is a very dangerous age for unemployment, I think of that every 
time I get into a political campaign, 

Mr. Nolan. We are among the yoimger World War II veterans. 

Senator Hughes. When you get past 40 or 45, and you find yourself 
displaced from the social structure, you rapidly find that no one wants 
you, 

Mr. Kerry. That is my point. We think all veterans should have 
the particular services, otherwise it would foe discrimination. 

Senator Hughes, I am trying to reemphasize your point. Probably 
in numbers there will be as many World War II veterans and Korean 
war veterans, or perhaps more than there would be as a result of the 
future years that would be affected by this bill. 

In terms of money, if we are thinking of tokenism, do you think 
we .should pass the bill? 

Mr. Kerry. It would be lip service. 

Senator Hughes. We want to cover the veterans in this country 
who have served their country in all the wars we have had in this 
century, even World War I veterans. 

The older the people get, the tougher it is for these people to get 
jobs. 

Mr. Kerry. That is right. • ^ 

Senator Hughes. Like you, I appreciate the concern of cosponsors 
and sponsors of this legislation, but I think if we are going to consider 
the legislation, it should be made comprehensive enough to help the 
veterans of the country. 

I would like to encourage you through your organizations through 
local seminars and conventions, to go down through your own 



pipelines in your outreach programs to these men and women who 
are coming home and to give them information about the available 
services, and I think also, in the future, if you will forgive my advice. 



that you really ought to explore and have some discussion on the total 
nature of the way we are handling veterans affairs in this country, to 
see whether some different approach should not be taken. The numbers 
have increased so rapidly, 

Wertz. That is correct. Senator, and we are all aware of this. 



I am s,«ire that tliis has been a major concern of our Rehabilitation 
Commission. 

Senator Hughes. I apologize, again, for not being familiar with 
it, but does this reach to deceased veterans’ family members ? 

Mr. WiaiTz. Yes, through the rehabilitation program, I think Mr. 
Nolan can speak to that, 

Mr. Nolan. Through our rehabilitation program. Senator, we send 
out to approximately 32 departments, and only 32 departments, be- 
cause they are the only ones who request this information, we send 
put the casualty lists to them as we receive them from the Defense 
Department. 

Presumably, the departments in turn take soine action to contact the 
widows. 

Senator Hughes, And children? As they become older, are we 
doing anything about that, yet, or not? • 

Mr. Nolan. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Senator Hughes. My point is, when these children of deceased 
veterans are reaching high school age, and postliigh school age, are 
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we reaching into that level to see that they have an. opportunity and 
are not abandoned ? 

As you know, many of oui’ veterans, particularly in wars like the 
Korean war and the Vietnam war, come from the lower economic 
class of our society structure. Because of educational and other defer- 
ments that allow those who have money and have the faculties not 
to be in the service, we are getting a disproportionate representation 
of the black man, and of people from the lower social strata as combat 
veterans. 

Their children particularly will have a more difficult time in coming 
through this structure. We really need to be seeing, you know, that 
they have an opportunity and are not abandoned to the great social 
proWem areas of our country. 

^ I just express this as a concern. The children of the men who have 
died in the service of our country, should have every advantage we 
can^ve. 

jVlr. Nolan. We have our service-connected death benefits program, 
you have the War Orphans Education Act, whereby they can receive 
educational benefits, and efforts are being made to provide for them 
through the overall veterans benefits programs. 

Senator Hughes. When those kids get up there, so many times, 
they don’t even know what is available. Through an outreach pro- 
gram, we could seek out a youngster and say, “Look, you have an 
opportimity, can you take advantage of it ?” 

I want to thank you for your testimony, and your willingness to be 
here. 

The Chair calls Mr. Francis W. Stover, director. National Legisla- 
tive Service, Veterans of F oreign Wars. 

STATEMENT OP PEANCIS W. STOVEE, DIEECTOE, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE SEEVICE, VETEEANS OP POEEIGN WAES; ACCOMPANIED 

BY NOEMAN D. JONES, DIEECTOE, NATIONAL EEHABILITATION 

SEEVICE 

Mr. Stover. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Hughes. Mr. Stover, would you introduce your colleague ? 

Mr. Stover. On mj right is Mr. Norman D. Jones, director of 
our National Rehabilitation Service. Mr. Jones is a native of Kansas, 
and has spent his entire adult life, since his separation from the 
service following World War II, serving veterans. He is especially 
knowledgeable in the field of educational assistance and the GI bill. 

Senator Hughes, You may proceed as you desire. 

Mr. Stover. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, I might add historically, was at 
fames the only major veterans organization that was seeking to help 
Confess enact the present GI bill. This came after the Korean war, 
which officially ended January 31, 1955, and there was a period of 
almost 10 years when many men from the lower economic and social 
strata were being drafted into our Armed Forces and were servino" 
all over the world in behalf of this Nation and who had no GI biU 
assistance when they returned home. 

Those veterans were not recognized in the sense of a GI bill, with 
education or assistance, until 1966. The then chairman of this siibcom- 
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mittee, and now the chairman of the full committee, Senator Yar- 
borough of Texas, was the leading proponent of this legislation in the 
Senate and Congress. 

We thought we had done the job then, and we felt pretty good about 
^Eole thing, but we found that Vietnam had heated up, and learned 
there are thousands of veterans returning to this Nation who are not 
taking advantage of the GI bill. 

Not only thatj but the statistics indicate that many of these veterans 
by statute are disadvantaged. By statute, we mean a veteran who has 
failed to complete high school. 

Why these veterans are not taking advantage of the GI bill is a sub- 
ject of inquiry at the highest level of our Government. The President 
has established a Cabinet-level committee headed by the Veterans’ 
Administrator, who is presently conducting an inquiry into this very 

Su.OjGCt'. 

I understand he has a target date of October 1 of this year, at which 
time this special Cabinet committee will file a report and make it pub- 
lic. This report will include recommendations on what they feel is 
ne^ssary for the disadvantaged and the Vietnam veteran to be reached 
^ a ^ ^ ^ helped, and steps will be recommended in this area. 

So far as the VFW is concerned, we share the concern of the Presi- 
dent and this committee and of Congress. We do have several questions 
we would like to ask, or have asked. 

We also have several points we would like to bring to the attention 
ot this subcommittee. 

I think one of the facts we overlook is that we are living in a orreat 
period of prosperity. Unemployment may have increased slightly in 
the last several months, but there is no question that we are livino' in 
an era when jobs are plentiful. ^ 

I think another factor we shouldn’t overlook is that many of these 
veterans who have dropped out of school are married, or about to be 
married, and many of these veterans do not find it feasible to take 
advantage of the GI bill. 

The $130 a month which is paid to a veteran with no depends for 
full time educational training just won’t do the trick when this veteran 
can get a f^rly decent wage with some hope of improvement on the job. 
senator Hughes. How much has this gone up since World War II 2 

It was $90, wasn’t it, and now it is only $130 ? 

Mr. Stover. Yes, $130. 

Senator Hughes. Excuse my interruption. 

Stov^. The VPW is pleased, as the chairman mentioned this 
oming m his opening statement, that this subcommittee is goino" to 
take up all the veteran bills now pending before this subcommittee, 
mchidmg the ones dealing with the education rate increases 
We are ur™ the Congress, and especially the Senate to take action 
on your own bill, S. 338, or the House-approved bill which is now be- 
fore this subcomniite, hi R, 11995, either of lyliioh -will substantially 
increase the GI training allowances. 

The House bill will increase the training allowance to $165 a month 

^ it to about $191 

a month. I think S. 338 is a much more realistic bill, and we are urgino- 

^^mittee^S 338 ^ subcommittee to repott, or recommend to the fuii 
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I tliink another reality that we must face uj3 to at this time which 
is involved in the bill before this subcommittee is this tight money and 
budgetary situation. 

The President, when he signed the second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, called for a $3.5 billion reduction in spending this year. He 
stated that he was going to impose personnel ceilings, or persomiel 
ceiling limitations on Government programs, including the veterans 
programs. 

Wliat this means for the VA has not been spelled out in detail, but 
we do know that there is a severe staff Shortage in the VA today. 

There is the biggest backlog of claims in VA regional offices since 
World War II. 

We know that the contact offices are overloaded. We Imow appli- 
cations have increased tremendously. We are talking about veterans 
who are interested in the GI bill. They call up on the phone or make 
a personal visit to the VA office. 

I think it is incumbent upon the Administration and the Congress 
to make sure that these veterans who have made claims or inquiries 
are being taken care of and that we don’t let them slip away. This sub- 
committee could be helpful in making sure that the Congress provides 
the necessary funds so that the VA can do the job promptly and expe- 
ditiously for these veterans who are actually seeking help from the 
"V* .Al. 

S. 2700 is a bill which is very desirable and meritorious. The VFW 
has had a long record of advocating more assistance to veterans and 
reacliing these veterans, whatever they are, whether in the ghetto or the 
farm or out in the country somewhere. 

We know that it is difficult to contact all these veterans and we feel 
that many of the provisions of S. 2700 are very desirable toward 
this end. 

I would make another comment on the veterans employment service 
of the Department of Labor.. The veterans employment service is one 
of the few, if not the only program not administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

It was bom dunng the depression, back in the 1930’s. Veterans were 
selling apples, some of them were, and the so-called Wagner-Peyser 
Act established veterans preference in what was then the newly created 
Public Employment Service. 

Wlien the GI bill in World War II came along, this was incorporated 
in that bill, and was expanded, and it was included in the Korean 
veterans bill and nowthe Vietnam veterans bill. 

I think the negative comment we would have on Senator davits’ bill, 
S. 1088, is that it only would apply to the Vietnam veteran. I think it 
should apply to all veterans. We agree with the comments of the acting 
chairman that many World War II veterans are confronted with a 
personal catastrophe, through no fault of their own, on reaching 40, 
45, and 50, because of shifting economic factors over which they have no 
control. 

I hope this subcommittee sees fit to recommend the bill and report it, 
and that it be passed bj the Congress, but it be applicable to all veterans, 
regardless of the war in which they served. 

The gist of our testimony is, Mr. Chairman, that it seems to us 
one of the major questions to be resolved by this sulicommitteo and Con- 
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gress is how much assistance should we provide to these veterans upon 
their return to civilian life. How far should we go to apprise them of 
their rights? 

We know that these veterans are older people. Wlien they went into 
the service, a lot were young, but they have been in the service several 
years. They are now men, adults. Many of them have been leaders in 
the Armed Forces. They have shouldered great responsibility. They 
have shown they can learn and acquire sldUs. 

I think sometimes our Government has a tendency to do too much 
for some. Most veterans can stand on their own. 

The question I tliink to be resolved by this legislation which is before 
you is just how far should we go in trying to reach and help these 
veterans. 

I think the first question wliich is basic is, “Are we doing enough?” 

I don’t think we are doing enuogh. I think we can do more, and I 
certainly hope that these hearings will develop the information neces- 
sa^ to recommend the legislation which would carry that out. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say the VFW shares 
the concern of this subcommittee that there should be a greater effort 
to make sure that the rights and benefits that grateful Congresses have 
enacted for returning veterans are brought to their attention. 

The investment made in these veterans is an investment in America 
which will be repaid many times in the form of higher taxes, based on 
increased earning power, because of the education and training given 
to these young men when it will do them the most good. 

That pretty well summarizes the highlights of nw testimony, Mr. 
Chairman. I will be glad to respond, together with Mr. J ones, to any 
questions you.may have. 

Senator Huqhes. Would you like to add to his statement, Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr. Jones. No, I have nothing else. 

Senator Httghes. If we look at World War I and World War II, we 
had an altogether different situation on our hands in those two world- 
svide wars. 

Then we have had the Korean war, the cold war, and the Vietnam 
war. 

Wlien we think of the draft system and the people in the services 
at the present time, we realize that we have been reaching a different 
level of our social strata — ^more than we were when we were taldng 



everyone. 

Don’t you tliink we have a little bit different set of circumstances 
when you talk about doing something for the present veterans than 
we had under those instances ? 

When you have 11 or 12 million people mobilized, you have a dif- 
ferent situation than when you have 3 million mobilized. 

Perhaps these veterans need more done for them across the board 
than the veterans of World W ar II. Is this possible ? 

Mr. J ONES. I think that is true. Senator. 

Tlie man who has a high school education or better, he has a better 
conceiit of what he can do in the field of education if he has financial 



resources. 

The young man who droxi^ied out of high school; or has no high 
school at all, he may not realize, unless someone guides him, that he 
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has a chance of putting an educational program together, separate 
and apart from the question of money. 

I know several men of my acquaintance who have college degrees, 
notwithstanding the fact that they don’t have any high school at all. 
Admission requirements have changed since World War II, but I do 
think they need more guidance which is leading toward something 
which is possible. Tliey don’t realize it is possible. 

Senator Hughes. You point out that these men were leaders in the 
service, they had already accepted responsibility, they were drafted, 
and they did a job. You take a man of 18 or 19 or 20 years old, and he 
is a man — ^I am not calling liim a boy. He is a man when he goes in, 
tuid he is more of a man when he comes out. But at the same time, what 
is liis training? 

We are not all trained as electricians. The only MO I had was in 
weapons. I was efficient with machineguns, the Browning automatic 
rifle, grenades, and so forth. What good is that in life ? 

You have a period of training that, hopefully, you are not going 
to need in this world for the rest of our lifetimes. It brings out the 
•good and the bad in men, as we all Imow, and when we reach into the 
veterans’ pool, we have got to look at the fact that we are dealing with 
men who in my opinion need special assistance. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Stover, some questions on behalf of 
Mr. Cranston. 

You indicate a larger percentage of high school dropouts reside 
in rural areas. Do you have any statistics on that ? 

Mr. Stover. I saw statistics recently put out by the Veterans Admin- 
istration where they have broken down the number of disadvantaged 
veterans by regional office, and I think we generally think of veterans 
in that category coming from a large metropolitan area. 

However, these statistics indicated places like Huntington, W. Va., 
New Orleans, and Montgomery, Ala., wliich indicated that they have a 
higher share of veterans who have failed to finish high school. That 
is the basis of that statement. 

Senator Hughes. I will turn the Chair back to Senator Cranston. 

(Senator Cranston reassumes the chair.) 

Senator Cranston (presiding). Could you supply the breakdown 
>vith the record that you didn’t have with you ? 

Mr. Stover. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

( The information referred to follows : ) . 



Pbbparei) Statement op Fbanois W. Stover, Director, National LegisI/ATTve 
Service, Veterans op Foreign Wars op the United States 



Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee : Thank you for the privilege 
and opportunity to appear before this distinguished Subcommittee to present the 
views of the Veterans of Foreign Wars regarding the four bills under con- 
sideration. ,, „ _ , 

My name is Francis W. Stover and my title is Director of the National Legis- 
lative Service of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. , , ,. , 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is proud of its record as the leading organiza- 
tion behind the effort which culminated in the passage of the GI Bill of 1066. 
It will be recalled that the V.F.W. strongly protested the termination of the 
Korean GI Bill by Executive Proclamation on January 31, 1955. From that time 
onward we were in the vanguard of those seeking to have GI Bill assistance pro- 
vided to all who were making the extra sacrifice in the national interest by 
wearing the uniform and serving honorably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 
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While the GI Bill of 1966 has often been referred to as the Vietnam GI Bill, 
the record should show that this piece of legislation is for all veterans who have 
served since the official ending of the Korean CJonflict. That is why it is called 
the Cold War GI Bill or the third generation or third GI Bill. Regardless of its 
name, it is providing much needed assistance to hundreds of thousands of vet- 
erans upon their return to civil life. As we know from previous GI Bills, the 
nation will be repaid manifold for the investment it is making in the citizens 
who avail themselves of the rights and benefits provided by Congress in the 
GI Bill. 

Perhaps the most startling development since the enactment of the GI Bill 
•of 1966, as amended and liberalized in 1968, are the statistics which indicate 
that many are not participating in the GI Bill in the same magnitude as previous 
GI Bills. This has led to much concern in the highest places from the President 
•on down that returning veterans are not being apprised of their rights and bene- 
fits in the GI Bill. 

More specifically, it has developed that there is much concern about the so- 
called “disadvantaged veteran.” This veteran, by statute, is defined as a veteran 
who has failed to complete high school. It may mean disadvantaged in other 
ways, but by definition he is a veteran who did not finish high school and who 
has not participated in the GI Bill. 

The President’s concern is expressed in the establishment of his Cabinet level 
Committee, headed by the Veterans Administrator, which is presently studying 
why these veterans are not participating in the GI Bill and what can be done 
about it Legislation before this Committee and the House Committee on Veter- 
ans Affairs in this area has been the subject of lengthy and comprehensive 
.hearings. 

The V.P.W. shares the desire there should be the widest possible participa- 
tion in the GI Bill. 

Infoionation available to the V.P.W. indicates that the higher percentage of 
disadvantaged veterans do not reside in metropolitan areas, such as New York 
•or Chicago. On the contrary, and to the amazement of some, there seem to be 
more disadvantaged veterans living in .small towns and rural areas of America 
than in our large metropolitan cities. That is what the statistics indicate that 
have been furnished by the Veterans Administration. 

It should also be emphasized that we are now living during a period of high 
employment and great prosperity. Contrasted to 1945 and 1946, immediately 
after World War II and the early 1950’s jobs are plentiful and pay better. 

Statistics also indicate that most of these veterans are married and many 
have young families. Some say that as many as 80 per cent of all returning vet- 
erans are married. For most who are establishing a household for the first time, 
it is imperative that they go to work. With jobs being plentiful, it is only natural 
that they might shy away from going to school because of the less than adequate 
•educational allowance. 

In this regard, the V.P.W. strongly urges this Subcommittee to take immediate 
action on its own S. 388 or H.B. 11959, either of which would substantially in- 
crease the GI training allowance. Since the fall school period will begin in Sep- 
tember and the rate increase proposed in these bills will not become effective 
until about two months after being signed into law, it will be late in the fall be- 
•fore a rate increase will reach the veteran student or trainee. 

Tliere are many who will go to school if the increased rates are in effect at 
the beginning of the fall term. Therefore, the most effective action the Congress 
•can take at this time is to increase the educational allowances as soon as 
possible. 

On finding new veterans or reaching disadvantaged veterans, we must make 
sure that justice is being done for the approximately half million veterans who 
are already In training and desperately need additional assistance. This Sub- 
committee Is strongly urged to act as expeditiou.sly as possible to have an in- 
creased training allowance recommended to the full committee and reported and 
approved by the Senate at the earliest possible time. 

There is another reality we must face up to at this time. We all know that we 
are in the midst of a tight money and budgetary situation. The President has 
called for a $3.6 billion reduction in spending for this year and is imposing per- 
sonnel ceiling limitations on government programs Including veterans. What this 
means for the VA has not been spelled out in detail. The ultimate effects of this 
policy, however, are ominous. 
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The V.F.W. has been involved in the appropriation for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for this fiscal year of 1970 together with the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion (H.R. 11400) as it has gone through the Congress with its spending limita- 
tion on the over all Federal budget for this year. The Congress, both in the House 
and the Senate, has spelled out language in its deliberations on the.se appropri- 
ation bills which we hope mil provide authority for the Administration to exempt 
veterans programs from any spending and personnel ceilings. This is uo time to 
economize at the expen.se of veterans. 

We all know that the business of the Veterans Administration has increa.sed 
tremendously during the past several years. Claims before the VA have piled 
up. There is a bigger 'backlog of claims in VA Regional Ofllces than since World 
War II. In the contact area, telephone calls and applications and contacts have 
increased tremendously. The evidence is overwhelming that the VA needs more 
people, more staff to handle tlie present workload for veterans who are enough 
interested in the GI Bill to either call on the telephone or personally visit a VA 
ofBce. 

The legislation before this Committee would greatly expand contact services, 
as provided in S. 2700. We know that the Veterans Administration is doing a lot 
of things, including the use of USVAO Centers, which have not been authorized by 
statute. S. 2700 would put on the law books statutory autoority for tie Veterans 
Administration to assist the returning veteran with added emphasis on the 
veteran who has not been reached or has failed to participate in the GI Bill, 

The V.F.W. submits to the Subcommittee that the most pressing problem for 
the VA at the moment is adequate staffing for its regional and contact offices. 
Funds must be approved and released for the VA to do the job Congress has 
intended. S. 2700 will authorize additional funds and i)ersonnel. Again, action 
on the part of this Subcommittee dramatizing the fact the VA needs more 



personnel and money to carry out its mission to reach returning veterans, 
especially those who have never completed high school would be most effective. 



There .should be maximum utilization of existing programs before expanding or 
establishing new ones as contemplated by S. 2700. 

The V.F.W. has no official position with respect to S. 20G8, the so-called PREP 
bill which would provide education and training to a .serviceman who is scheduled 
for discharge from the Armed Forces within six months or less. This would l>e 
further expansion of the Department of Defense’s transition program, the train- 
ing and educational activities which are provided certain servicemen before 
they are actually separated from the Armed Forces. 

The V.F.W. has a long record of support for the Veterans Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor in assisting veterans seeking employment. One of 
the provisions of S. 2700 would authorize VA Contact Service i)er.«onnel to refer 
veterans seeking employment to employers. It is our belief that this would not 
be workable for VA offices to refer veterans directly to employers for possible 
job opportunities. To effectively carry out this provision would require duplicate 
files on all job opportunities of the Public Employment Service local office. It 
would al.so require some special training as job counselor for the VA contact 
officers. We should not have a dual system, or two agencies carrying out the 
same service. 

The Veterans Employment Service was created during the depth of the depre.s- 
sion when the Public Employment Service was created under the Wagner-Peyser' 
Act. This job and counseling service for veterans was reaffirmed and continued 
under the three successive GI Bills. It has worked out very succe.ssfully and 
much credit goes to the Veterans Employment Service for doing a very effective 
and successful job over the years. 

However, the V.F.W. has always taken a dim view of other Government agen- 
cies ha^dng responsibility and control of veterans rights and benefits. It is noted 
that under Section 242 of S. 2700 that the VA would coordinate with Federal and 
other agencie.s in carrying out the purposes of this bill. So that there will be no 
misunderstanding, it should be made clear by the Subcommittee that the Veterans. 
Administrator will be in control and administer the provisions of this bill or any 
other provi.«ion.s the Subcommittee may make a part of thi.s legi.slation as It 
relates to other Government agencies. 

The V.F.W. has no official position respecting S. 2500 which relates to the 
number of semester houi’S which would be considered as full-time training for 
entitlement under the GI Bill. 

Two years entitlement to GI Bill training at the rate of one and one-half 
months for each month served in the Armed Forces is the etpiivalent of 36 
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school months, a four-year college course. It still would require a minimum 
number of hours to qualify for graduation, and some could exhaust their entitle- 
ment without graduating. While some students may fluctuate from 12 hours to 
a larger number of hours a following semester, it is generally believed that in 
most schools a standard minimum number of hours is required. 

Again, the V.F.W. has no oflicial position on S. lOSS. The T.F.W. recommends, 
however, that the provisions proposed in this bill he applied to all veterans. Any 
job assistance that the Congress deems necessary to help the Vietnam veteran 
is equally important and vital to the older veteran who flnds himself unem- 
ployed for a number of reasons. It would be grossly unjust to provide this extra 
assistance to the returning veteran and fail to do likewise for the older veteran 
of the Korean Conflict and previous wars. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars strongly supports those provisions in the legislation before you which will 
authorize existing programs and establish new ones to effectively assist return- 
ing servicemen on their return to civilian life, subject to the limitations noted. 
While there is much focus on the disadvantaged veteran, this Subcommittee 
should be reminded that there is a totai of 27 million veterans from the Spanish- 
American War to the present Vietnam Era Conflict. There are veterans or sur- 
vivors of all of these wars who are in need of special attention and assistance. 

This Subcommittee helped give birth to the Cold War GI Bill. There is a 
large number of veterans who v/ould not be provided special assistance under 
the terms of these bills, unless they served in the Armed Forces since the Viet- 
nam Era began. The Veterans of Foreign Wars believes this is a fragmented 
approach and should include all veterans who meet the definition of “disad- 
vantaged” regardless of their period of service in the Armed Forces. 

Only the best citizens are called upon to serve in the Armed Forces. They are 
the cream of the crop. While many of them entered the Armed Services at a 
tender age, they have reached their majority and are men upon their discharge. 

They have demonstrated that they can learn and Icnow how to shoulder respon- 
sibility. Many have been leaders. It must be presumed, therefore, that these 
men upon their return to civilian life have in .some way learned about the GI 
Bill and its benefits and assistance. 

It seems, therefore, that one of the major questions to be resolved by this Sub- 
committee and the Congress is how much assistance .should be provided to reach 
these veterans upon their return to civil life and apprise them of their rights. 
In addition, should the Congre.ss provide more assistance to one group of vet- 
erans who are defined as “disadvantaged” than to another group which is not? 

For the Veterans of Foreign Wars, it has always been its contention that all 
veterans should be treated alike and should be given the same assistance, based 
on their length and type of service in the Armed Forces. We have never advo- 
cated that distinctions be made among veterans because of their social or eco- 
nomic status. We have always advocated that r(‘adjustment benefits should be 
comparable or equal to veterans of the present vmr, as were provided veterans 
of previous wars. 

In conclusion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars shares the concern of this Sub- 
committee that there should be a greater effort to make certain that the rights 
and benefits grateful Congresses have enacted for returning veterans are being 
brought to their attention. 

The investment made in these returning veterans to make up for the time lost 
in the Armed Forces is an investment in America which will be repaid many 
times in the form of higher taxes based on increased earning power because of 
the education and training given to these young men when it will do the mo.st 
good. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cranston. I am glad you focus on this vei‘y important as- 
pect. I want to stress that section 241(a) in S. 2700 specifically charges 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs with the responsibility of pro- 
■idding appropriate outreach services in less populated areas. 

Do you have any ideas on how tliis can best be done, either directly 
by the VA or by private groui^s ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I think one of the faults of the programs was that 
they almost were all urban situated, and tlieir effectiveness was geo- 
graphically limited. 
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It doesn’t help a young man in the far corner of Wyoming just to 
say that there is a veterans assistance center in Cheyenne. 

We think it is good, but it is part of what should be a far broader 
program. Wiat the Veterans’ Administration should do is establish 
many more offices. They have closed all but a handful of contact offices, 

15 or 20, something in tliis area. 

They should establish many, many more in selected cities in various 
States. 

In other States, the coverage by all facilities combined is quite 
minimum, so the selection of the cities sliould be very judiciously 
done. We need an expansion of on-the-spot, fully trained people .to do 
a job in counseling tliese young men and guiding them into a line of 
education which they can pursue. 

Mr. Stover. In other words, when Mr. Jones was referring to World 
War II, there were over 1,000 contact officers in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Tliese officers made itinerary junkets or stops, throughout t 

an entire State so that every conceivable area would have access to 
them. They literally blanlceted every State in the Union. 

Senator Hughes. Could I ask you a question ? I was formerly a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Council of OEO. 

We were trying to enlist veterans in police departments around the 
country. Has there been any emphasis placed on this? The peculiar 
training of a veteran places him in an adaptable position to make a 
good police officer. 

Mr. Jones. This involves not only advising him of the ;^ssibility, 
but selecting veterans with this inclination and training. There is a 
new program, but I think a grant was made by the Department of 
HEW to the Labor Department for training for policemen, and I am 
not sure it includes firemen. 

The Veterans’ Administration is not involved in this program. 

Senator Hughes. Tliis is particularly aimed at the black veteran, be- 
cause of the sliortage of black policemen and a need to integrate police 
departments in this country. 

Mr. Jones. This is a college-based program. I understand if they 
decide to pursue a college degree in police training, that they will be 
given some credit to warcf that degree. 

Senator Hughes. Excuse my interruption, Mr. Chairman. I think, 
for example, that we are now trying to enlist 1,000 policemen in the 
District of Columbia. Wouldn’t you think that veterans coming into 
this Capital City of ours would be interested ? Are we making attempts 
to reach veterans who can be qualified, and are competent and able, 
and their training would substitute for that academic education. 

Mr. Jones. I understand the District of Columbia is recruiting on 
a Defense Department basis. 

Senator Hughes. Is there any way someone could supply to this 
subcommittee information on the success of these programs? 

My impression is that they are very unsuccessful. That is the reason 
I aslced you this question, and if they are unsuccessful, I think in the 
interests of veterans we ought to find that out. 

Mr. Jones. One point involved was early release from service,^ and 
imfortunately, sometimes, some young men will agree to a proposition 
to obtain early release, and not stay with that for which he committed 
himself. I am not sure that should even be part of the iirogram. 
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Senator Hughes. I am not sure, either. I didn’t think of that, but I 
was aware of it. 

Mr. J ONES. In other Avords, there has been a dropout rate after release, 
from serAUce. 

Senator Hughes. It was an incentive to get out, but they didn’t stay 
Avith it. . 



Mr. Jones. I aa'OuM be glad to make an effort to obtain whatever 



information I can for you. 

Senator Hughes. I think it would be very helpful 
Senator Cranston. Veiy much so. 

(The information referred to follows :) 



A''ietnam Eka Vetekans Participating in Formal Training Programs With; 

Objective op Becoming Policeman 



The last Veterans Administration report indicated that 3,700 Vietnam era 
veterans were in foi-mal training programs v*dth the objective of becoming police- 
men. This includes both job training and college courses. It is expected that the 
number will increase as soon as fall enrollment statistics are available, as 
doubtless many young veterans will enroll in college degree police programs this, 
year. 

'The Department of Health, Education and Welfare recently funded a police- 
training program operated through the United States Department of Labor,. 
This program is college level but non-degree, although veterans who decide to. 
obtain degrees in police work will presumably be granted some college credit for 
courses successfully pursued in this program. 

Several jurisdictions, particularly the District of Columbia, have recruited; 
young servicemen soon to be released from active duty for police positions. The 
degree of success of this special recruitment approach throughout the country is 
not presently known. 



Senator Hughes. I think we have a pool of available applicants in 
law enforcementj if the individual A^eteran is emotionally suited to law 
enforcement. This may be a big problem— the emotional suitability for- 
this type of occupation. 

Mr. J ONES. I don’t believe that it is common knowledge that there are> 
institutions of higher learning that offer degree programs in police 
work. They are helpful if a man wants to rise in a police department 
rapidly. 

Senator Hughes. Thank you, Mr. Chairmian. 

Senator Cranston. Do you feel that all the posts of the VFW are 
doing all they could to reach veterans noAV, with every bit of informa- 
tion about opportunities for education and trainii:^? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. I would be less than candid if I answered that 
question other than, “No.” 

We are doing more now than we have ever done in history, par- 
ticularly immediately following the war. We do obtain names and 
addresses. These are followed up for contact purposes, not only to the 
commimities, but we invite them to join the organization, and also to 
be of assistance to them in connection with benefits. 

Now, our post people who are involved in this work are not full- 
time paid personnel, of course. Sometimes they are men with adequate 
time to learn the work. They do give a considerable amount of time 
both to study and to the work. 

Some of them do have limited time to pi^pare for it, and can give 
assistance for providing information. But they do have limitations 
when it comes to counseling a young man on an educational program- 
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We point out a book called the “Service Officer’s Guide,” and also 
a pamphlet called “Your G.I. Bill and Other Benefits.” This has been 
distributed widely, free of charge, of course. 

Senator Hughes. Could I ask Mr. Stover a final question? 

You testified to the fact that the veterans employment service 
was the only service not under the direction of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

If I recall your testimony, this began in the 1930’s. 

jMr. Stovek. Yes. 

Senator Hughes. Would you, and I am going to ask a very pointed 



question, recommend that in order to reach the veteran and do the 



job properly, that this be moved under the Vetei. ns’ Administration? 

Mr. Stover. Well, our organization legislative program is deter- 
mined by tlie actions or resolutions adopted at conventions. 

Senator Hughes. You somid like the Farm Bureau now. What is 
your personal opinion? 

Mr. Stover. Officially, I am without authority. 

Senator Hughes. Wliat is your personal opinion, though? 

Mr. Sro'vrER. I have heard many discussions right along the lines of 
your question. There are some who want to have tliis particular vet- 
erans program under the VA. 

This goes back to j ob listings. 

In order to adequately do this job, they have to especially trained 
in job counseling, and they have to know where the jobs are. 

Don’t forget in 1935 when this program was approved by Congress, 
it was really set up because of unemployment, and the veteran walks 
in, really, for an unemployment check. He wasn’t necessarily looking 
for employment. The law requires him to look for work and all that. 

This was, I think, the main reason and probably the most impelling 
reason why this should be in the employment service. 

Do you have any comments on that, Mr. J ones ? 

Mr. Jones. Senator, you know that the veterans assistance centers 
try to be one-stop centers. 

The placement record for veterans is basically a failure. They didn’t 
have job listings. 

I have no objection to that, as long as they happen to have a call 
for employers who want ten veterans, and they have veterans they 
know of readily who meet those requirements, but to place an employ- 
ment service in the VA that does not duplicate all job listing oppor- 
tunities would be unfavorable to veterans. 

Now, with the use of computers, it is possible you could have a 
computerized job banlc and (fuplicate it with other agencies. I don’t 
know. I am not an expert on it. 

If the Employment Service gets to the point where they com- 
puterize the job applicants, and program in veterans preference, as 
they did at Salt Lake City, I believe, then you give the veteran the 
preference he should have. 

Senator Hughes. Thank you. Like Mr. Stover, I didn’t have an 
opinion on the subject. I just wanted to claiify it since it was brought 
up in the testimony, and this is one other thing you have to look at, 
I think. The computerization — cross indexing and programing, when 
it is possible to do it, is something that .should facilitate services to the 
veteran. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cranston. Mr. Stover, one final point. You stressed the 
point of the VA having ultimate responsibility for all programs con- 
cerning veterans. I believe S. 2700 strongly recognizes that. 

In the prepared statement you say : 



The VFW has a long record of support for the Veterans Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor in assisting veterans seeking employment. One of 
the provisions of S. 2700 would authorize VA contact service personnel to refer 
veterans seeking employment to employers. It is our belief that this would not be 
workable for VA offices to refer veterans directly to employers for possible job 
opportunities. To efEectively carry out this provision would require duplicate 
flies on all job opportunities of the Public Employment Service local office. It 
would also require some special Iti'ainlng as job counselor for the VA contact 
officers. We should not have a dual system, or two agencies carrying out the 
same service. 



In my statement introducing S. 2700, I stressed the importance of 
this follow-through being pursued by the VA. 

Mr. Stover. Yes. The reason I mentioned that, Mr. Chairman, is 
that whenever the veterans see a reference to another agency, they 
misinterpret it. 

I wanted to allude to that in my statement. 

Senator Cranston. I thank you very much. 

The next witness is Dr. William Cox, admissions officer, veterans, 
Pennsylvania State University. 



STATEMENT OF WILLIAM COX, ADMISSIONS OFFICER, VETERANS, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, thank you for invit- 
ing me back to testify before your committee. 

As I mentioned to this committee during my appearance on June 26, 
1969, we, at Penn State, are vitally interested in any and all programs 
which will as.sist in any way our returning veterans. 

The following bills have been referred to us for comment : 

(A) S. 1088— relocation assistance to veterans. This bill is oriented 
toward relocation for employment. We would like to see this assist- 
ance extended to include relocation for educational purposes. Many 
veterans are married as has been brought out in previous testimony 
here today, and are attempting to maintain a family unit. It is neces- 
sary in some cases for the family unit to be relocated so that the vet- 
eran can take advantage of his educational benefits. The relocation of 
the veteran’s family is one of his big problems and in some cases may 
jeopardize his taking advantage of his educational benefits. 

(B) S. 2506— to reduce the number of semester/term hours that 
a veteran must carry— to qualify for full-time benefits under chapter 
34 of title 38, United States Code. The Penn State University is cur- 
rently under the term system. 

The academic year is divided' into four equal terms, each 12 weeks 
m length, including 10 weeks of classes plus other required activities. 
There are no major interruptions within the period of study, as all 
vacations are held between terms. 

An orientation period for new students precedes the start of each 
term. Th fall term begins in late September, winter term in early Jan- 
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nary, spring term in late March, and summer term in late June of each 
, year. 

Penn State’s four-term academic year has many advantages for vet- 
erans. For example, a student may, if he wishes, be able to complete 
a bachelor’s degree in 3 years instead of the four normally required 
under the semester plan. 

We admit freshmen four times a year, and graduate seniors four 
times a year. 

The university administration considers a minimum of eight credits: 
per term as being a full-time student. 

A veteran may not be in a jDosition to take more than six or eight' 
credits per term due to several reasons : (1) Having been out of school 
from 2 to 5 years, he needs to have an acliusting period to academic 
work. 

(2) He may be making up certain deficiencies by correspondence or 
night courses. (3) He may be working part time to meet Ms financial 
obligations. The provisions of the GI bill are not adequate to meet 
needs today. 

(4) Due to the course-credit hours it may be difficult to arrange a 
schedule of 10 hours, that is, most of our freshman courses are of 3 
hours credit ; by taking three 3-hour courses only giving him 9 hours ; 
which the VA only counts as three-fourth benefits ; and for an aver- 
age veteran to carry 12 hours (which is the next nomial sequence of 
s^eduling) may be an overload for him. 

He would have to carry four 3-hour courses in a normal load to draw 
full benefits, which would give him 12 hours. 

The Veterans’ Admimstration considers the following: Under- 
graduate credit load — 10 credits — full time; 7 to 9 credits — three- 
fourth times ; 5 to 6 credits — one-half time. 

In the graduate school, the graduate credit load is determined bj 
our graduate school. Classification of graduate students for VA bene- 
fits under present law ; full time : one-fourth or one- half time gradu- 
ate assistant and students registered for 8 to 10 credits; three-fourth 
time : students registered for 6 to 7 credits ; one-half time : students reg- 
istered for 4 to 5 credits ; less than one-half time ; stundents registered 
for 1 to 3 credits. 

We feel that the VA should be in line with the respective university 
and/or college, in that if the university classifies a student full time^ 
the VA should accept this as authority to pay full educational bene- 
fits. Mr. Chairman, we agree with your amendment to bill S. 2506 and 
for the benefit of veterans we urge the adoption of this bill. 

(C) S. 2660. Additional education and training assistance to vet- 
erans and to provide for predischarge education jirogram (PREP^.. 
This is a step in the right direction in assisting more veterans in quali- 
fying for a college levd education. 

We, at Penn State, have our veterans admissions procedures and 
policies under continuous and careful review and we are keeping them 
current with the times. 

Our proposed plan to cooperate with the Department of Defense — 
Project Transition, is progressing and we would hope that the pro- 
posed bill would help us to expedite the implementation of our 
program. 
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Just to review with you our proposed program, which is now cur- 
rently under consideration, and we feel this is where bill 2668 would 
be of assistance to us, we propose to establish a program at the Capitol 
campus, located in Harrisburg, Ogontz campus, located in Phila- 
delphia, and McKeesport campus, located in McKeesport, and other 
campuses during the summer. The program would do the following: 

(a) Provide testing educational counseling, (b) Provide review’, up- 
date, and remedial courses for veterans particularly in verbal (in- 
cluding reading) and mathematical areas, (c) Provide assistance to 
the veteran to gain admission to an educational institution wdiich is 
able to provide the veteran with training most suitable to his inter- 
ests, abilities, educational preparation, and life goals. For some vet- 
erans this would include admission to Penn State. 

If a program, as outlined in bill S. 2668, can be established where 
these proposed programs which I have mentioned could be completed 
while the veteran is still in the service, it would definitely benefit the 
veteran in gaining admission to a university. 

We are unable at this time to assess the impact the bill would 
have regarding the cost of our university. We do have it under study. 

To date, we are unable to “costed-out” our proposed program be- 
cause of the micertainty of university costs and budgeting problems. 

We feel the bill, as written, is a definite step in the right direction 
and we w’ould hope to be able to w’ork out a program in the future 
w’hei-eby we coulcf participate. However, at this time, w’e are not in a 
position to make any definite commitments as to our participation. 

We have no way of ascertaining how many Pennsylvania veterans 
would be att'ected by this bill. 

The last bill I will mention is S. 2700, veterans reachout program. 

We, at Pemi State, think this is a worthwhile project. We could 
use the VA center as a point of contact for educationally disadvan- 
taged veterans. 

bills which you gentlemen have proposed 
and I have mentioned in nay presentation will greatly benefit the vet- 
eran and our society both in monetary value and our way of life. 

Thank you again for the privilege of appearing before your 
committee. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much, Mr. Cox. We deeply 
appreciate your helpful testimony and support of the measures. 

I would like to say that Senator Schweikert intended to be here, but 
he was summoned to another committee where they needed him. 

I would like to ask you quickly, with quick answers if you can, a 
bare handful of questions, and then we will have to recess. I will go 

and come back and then we will complete the hearing. There arc three « ^ 

more witnesses. | 

First, I am not clear how Penn State itself defines a fulltime student I > 

under its term system. Could you clarify that briefly? 

jVH. Cox. \ es^ sir. Anyone who is carrying 8 hours — this is under- I 

graduate that is two 3-hour and one 2-hour course — anyone cariw- < 

mg 8 hours per term is classified as a full-time student, pavs full-time 
tuition. 

^ Senator Cranston. Thank you. How many veterans paying full- 
time tuition are taking less than the 10 hours tliat the VA recognizes as I 

the tull-time load at Penn State? . 
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Mr. Cox. Very few, full time. We have admitted several adjunct 
students, they are not fully qualified to be admitted as degree candi- 
dates, and they are carrying 6 hours. Therefore, they only draw three- 
quarters of their benefits. 

Senator Cranstoist. How prevalent is switching from less than a 
full-time load in one term to more than a full-time load in the next? 

Mr. Cox. Very few cases, after the first year. 

Senator CnAisrsTOiir. Do you feel that the educational institution 
should be expected to bear a shore of the costs of the PREP program? 

Mr. Cox. I think that any State institution is now bearing part of the 
financial load, and that in a State institution, for each student enrolled 
in the university, the State approj>riates a certain amount of money. 

So, I feel that we are picking up part of the tab for all of our students 
in the State, and that is the difference between the in-State tuition and 
out-of-State tuition. 

We feel we are bearing a part of the expense. I asked the vice iiresi- 
dent that same question when we were discussing coming down here to 
testify. 

This $150 which is proposed in your bill, we are working on that as 
to how it would equate to the costs of the establishment of the program. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very niuch. It is the emergency edu- 
cation bill that I have to go vote on. I will be back. 

We will recess. I will return as rapidly as possible. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Cranston. We will reconvene now. 

The next witness is Mr. Joseph Mazel, associate editor of “Modern 
Manufacturing,” New York City. 

I welcome you to the committee. If you can, could you summarize 
your statement verbally, and submit the full text for the record? 

STATEMENT OE JOSEPH MAZEL, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, MODERN 
MANTJEACTURING, NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Mazel. Yes, I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before the subcom- 
mittee to offer my statement. The statement is in reference to and 
support of Senate bill 1088, Veterans Employment and Relocation 
A-SSistance Act of 1969. 

I would like to speak in favor of this act because of an article I 
did which appeared in tlie April 1969 issue of Modern Manufactur- 
ing. In essense, what we attempted to do was to bridge the ga]) 
between the returning serviceman and the skills shortage that our 
industries are experiencing today. 

During the research phase of the article, several jioints became 
obvious. One was that industry is definitely experiencing a labor 
shortage. They are having very much difficulty finding qualified man- 
power. 

The second is that industry doesn’t have an appreciation of the 
technical skills and training acquired by an individual while in mili- 
tary service. Industry is not able to correlate those skills to civilian 
tasks. 

Tliirdly, if industry is interested in seeking veterans, they are un- 
familiar as to where or how to contact prospects. The usual contacts 



of the employment office and classified notices in the press don't n 

achieve the desired results. Other firms are disillusioned by the red- |i 

tape of other government agencies, plus their poor performance. 

Based on these points, ve formed an article, and generally ve de- 
cided there had to be some positive action. One of these points was 
to establish a job information service. In effect, we would act as the 
go-between between industry and the serviceman. Industry notifies 
us of jobs, and we, in turn, notify the Department of Defense. The 
Department of Defense then distributes the information to the various 
military installations. 

Just from this one article in the magazine, wo have received almost 
100 inquiries into our job information service. To this date, we have 
forwarded to the Department of Defense job notices from 80 of these 
firms with openings in 158 positions. 

This response, I believe, is encouraging. 

There are several other plans such as this, sucli as “Operation Home- 
coming,” and I heard yesterday of one that the National Association 
of Manufacturers is currently studying.^ 

Tlieso are all first attempts and starting points, as I see them, until 
a centralized, coinxireliensive jilan is approved and actually iinjile- 
mentod. 

The provisions and course of action proposal in S. 1088 is, I belie\-e, 
invaluable to the sei- viceman and industry. It gives both of these groups 
a common bond wliei’e they can meet and exchange their ideas. And, 
properly promoted and advertised to all mdustries, it will create the jj 

action vehicle needed to eliminate the existing gap between the di.s- i 

charged veteran and the available job opportunities offered by indu.stry. 

That, in essence, is a .summary oi‘ the prepared remarks. 

Thank you , Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very niuch. I appreciate your sum- f 

marizing, and I appreciate .your coming down n’oni New York to 
testify today. 

I til ink you deserve congratulations on the work you and “^Modern 
Manufacturing” are doing to assist our veterans in finding suitable 
emiDloyment. 

I have just a few questions. In your iirepared statement, vqu discuss 
the special skills of veterans for i’ndu.strial use. You state, “Since he is 
a vetei’an, ho is either discouraged or ignored.” 

Could you please expand on that? Is there an actual hostility on the 
part of industrial empWers toward veterans? 

Mr. IMazel. Hostilitv is t]iat industiy and employers do not recog- 
nize that a veteran working in electronics or in utilities, or in any other 
.skills that the military has is capable of performing a similar job in | 

industry. { 

If inclmstry found the same peuson with the .same requirements and f 

the same experiences from a civilian occupation, they would go out and 
tr.v to pirate him. He would be a premium. 

However, since he is a veteran, and since industiw really doesn’t aii- 
preciate that the seiudceman today is better qualified, better skilled, bet- 
ter ti’ained, they ignore the fact. 

Senator Cranston. Wliy do they have that feeling ? 

Mr. Mazel. I think from some of the statements I have received that 
they remember their days in Korea and World War IX. They don’t 
understand how the military could have advanced so rapidly. 
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Senator Cranstox. Your job information service seems to be a 
promising approach. If there is any way we can assist you, please let 
us Imow -what you feel would be appropriate. 

Mr. Mazel. I feel after reading bill 1088 that recommending pass- 
age of this bill would assist us greatly, because we feel that we are 
onlj’’ a starting point. There are people who are better qualified to 
handle all the very, veiy minute cfetails that come under such a pro- 
gram, and this is why — one reason why — am here today. 

^ As far as the advisory panels that I ask for, or that we asked for 
in the article, we are getting very promising commitments from 
many, many of the large companies and corporations, and we are in 
the planning stage of this right now. 

, We do not have anything written on paper, but we are proceeding 
in this direction. ^ 

Senator Cranston. The approach of private enterprise doing this 
instead of government is obviously a very sound one where it can 
be done. 

Mr. Mazel. Yes, and our response has come mostly from the small- 
and medium-size plants. This is the direction where we were aiming, 
for the simple reason that they do not have the capital nor the means 
to recniit, and advertise, similar to the larger corporations. 

Seimtor Cranston. Regarding your comment on the need for the 
JJepartment of Labor to compile and maintain comprehensive lists 
of available ] ob opportunities throughout the Nation, I wanted to call 
your attention to the testimony we received in the subcommittee on 
Friday last from Assistant Secretary of Labor Arnold Weber. 

He pointed out that the Department is currently in the process of 
de\ eloping 36 lob banks in areas, and he pointed out that special vet- 
erans units will be established as part of those j ob banks. 

He said this program should be ready by the end of fiscal 1970, and 
should be extended to second-tier cities by 1971. 

Mr. Mazel. It 's a real plan of action. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much. 

^Ir. Mazel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Mazel follows :) 



Phepared Statement or Joseph L. Mazel, Associate Editor, Modern 
Manufacturing, Nfew York Oity 

Introduce myself. I am Joseph L. Mazel, Associat 
Manufacturing magazine, a publication of McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
known as Factory magazine, we editorially serve the opera 
tlons and engineering functions in manufacturing plants. 

.n/i* 0* Senate Bill, S. 1088, "Veterans’ Emplov 

m^t and Relocation Assistance Act of 1069.” 

e^torial project which I researched and prepared for publica 
ti Manufacturing, I feel Qualified to appear here today ant 

to speak on the measures. The project I refer to appeared in our April 1961 

of gentlemen have a copy, in reprint form 

paml re^^rks ^ article included as an appendix to these pre 

In essence, the article focuses on the gap between discharged servicemei 

dnvfltSn Civilian industry. During the research phase. th( 

duration of which was six months, several points became obvious : 

1 :? a^P^Iencing a labor shortage especially dn the skilled and semi 

.Mvilletl occupatmns. Plant executives interviewed conceded that a year ago the\ 
wore scraping the Doftom ot the bam-l looking for cmX“co“ ha« 
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to go even lower. The outlook for tomorrow — ^the executives don’t want to 
even speculate. 

2. Industry generally doesn’t have an appreciation of the technical skills and 
training acquired by an individual while in military service. They seem to 
ignore the fact that the military has progressed technologically. And, as a 
result, industry overlooks the improvements in military schools, its training 
and the resultant quality of servicemen’s skills. Hence, industry remains un- 
aware of the most ripe, potential workforce available. 

3. Industry is unable to correlate military skills and occupations to civil- 
ian tasks. Additionally, they also ignore the ex-servicemen’s assets: youth, 
on-the-job experience, responsibility. Also, that they are familiar with shift 
work’ i^rforming under pressure, and taking orders and directions. It is my 
ob^rvation ^t, a similar individual— -if he were a civilian with these attri- 
butes— wotdd be deluged with offers by industry. However, since he is a 
veteran, he is either discouraged or ignored. 

li. Industry, if interested in seeking veterans, is unfamiliar as to where 
contact candidates. The normal channels— employment agencies and 
clasafled advertisements in the local press— just don’t achieve the desired 
results For the most part, industry is unfamiliar with the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, United States Department of Labor. Others are disillusioned by 
so^ of the governmental agencies performance and red tape. 

Based upon these impressions. Modem Manufacturing through my article. 
Stepped into the breach between Induotry and the returning veterans. We rec- 
ommended three courses of action : 

1. Bevision in present transition and separation procedures. 

2. Institution of a job information service. 

3. Establishment of a voluntary industry advisory panel. 

For the purpose of this hearing, I would like to briefly discuss the advisory 
panel and dwell on the procedures and results to date of the job information 
servicet 

Currently under development, we (Modern Manufacturing) are attempt- 
to obtain commitments from larger corporations to serve o\ a series 
of advisory panels. These would be located near military installations and would 
se^e as an in^rmation center. As presently envisioned, the representatives from 
mdusuy would work with local Veterans Administration Employment Service, 
Chamber of Commerce, etc. personnel in advising discharged or seen-to-be-re- 
leased se^icement of employment opportunities and how they can best utilize 
their military training in a civilian marketplace. 

proud, and which has a direct bearing on 
the Bill under consideration, is our Job Information Service. Through this pro- 
gram, we act as the go-between between industry and the serviceman. Industry 
informs us of available jobs and we, in turn, notify the Department of Defense. 
They, then take our data and distribute it to the various military installations. 

Just from the mention in the April article, we received almost 100 inquiries as 
to we job information service. To date, we have forwarded to the Department 
of Defense job notices from 36 Arms, with openings in 168 positions. This, I be- 
lieve is a fantastic response. 

From this response, and from the correspondence I’ve received on the article— 
from industry, government ofBcials, veterans and even veterans’ families — ^I feel 
very strongly about Senate Bill, S. 1088, “Veterans’ Employment and Relocation 
Assistance Act of 1969.’’ 

I am esj^ially impressed with the Bill’s provision for the establishment of a 
Veterans Employment and Relocation Assistance Center. And, Its function of 
compiling and maintaining comprehensive lists of available job opportunities 
thoroughout the nation. Also, the provision whereby each discharged veteran, 
after a reasonable period, is contacted after separation and advised of beneflts 
available to him under the Bill. 

observations. It is my considered opinion that a bridge must be 
estobllshe'd and maintained to provide access for both the returning serviceman 
and indiwtiy. Manufacturing industry, with which I am most familiar, has 
the opportunities and openings. The returning serviceman possesses the skills 
and traits desired, A bridge must be established to provide a common meeting 
ground for the two groups. 

plans which I know of that are concerned with oonstructlng 
tWs bridge. TOere is a plan called “Operation Homecoming.’’ l*he National A^ 
elation of Manufacturers is currently studying methods of implementing a 
82-060 O— 69— f>t. 2 18 
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veterans jeb opportunity program. And there is our own job information se^iw. 
These are all lirst attempts— starting points, as I see it, until a central!^, 
comprehensive plan, similar to Bill 1088, is approved and actually implemented. 

Gentlemen, to turn down this measure would be paramount to committing a 
mortal sin. For the simple reason of creating waste. A waste of money, manj^wer 
and training which could easily be converted and transferred from a mdUtary 
to civilian market. The investment has already been made— it is now time to 

“show a profit” and capitalize on the investment. . . 

I admit that our efforts at Modern Manufacturing have been limited; how- 
ever, I also believe that there is also evident a significant example. 

While our program concentrates on skilled personnel in manufacturing indus- 
try, the proposals in Bill 1088 open the doors to all personnel in all industries. 
With this central source, with this one place to go (whether it be the serviceman 
or industry) many of my findings as to Industry viewpoint ivill submerge. 
Through this Bill, industry will have an avenue of approach to directly appre- 
ciate the skills and knowledge possessed by the veteran. Also, industry will 
have an opportunity to fill its job openings with the best qualified young people. 
Additionally, the returning veteran will not see his military service time ond 
training go to waste. It’s an ideal marriage— industry, who have the jobs and 
veterans, who need the same jobs. Through Bill 1088, and gauging the reaction 
from Modern Manufacturing’s own job-information program. I can see a tre- 
mendous response— both from the returning serviceman and from industry. 

The provisions and course of action proposed in Bill, S. 1088 is invaluable to 
both servicemen and industry. Properly promoted and advertised, especially to 
all industry through local and national media sources, it will create the action 
vehicle needed to eliminate the existing gap between the discharged veteran and 
available job opportunities offered by industry. 

Gentlemen, I cannot stress too greatly the impoct and effect this Bill will 
have if enacted into law. I urge this sub-committee to recommend speedy, favor- 
able action on Senate Bill, S. 1088. , . 

I thank you for the privilege and courtesy of addressing such a distinguished 
group of gentlemen. 
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Hire veterans to overcome labor 



by Joseph L, Mazel, Associate Editor 

To hdp fill industry's manpower needs, modern manu« 
VACTtmmc is proposing a plan to help recruit returning 
veterans. TTiey have technical knowledge and skills that 
industry wants. But there is a communications gap. 

We suggest that industry join in developing a transi* 
tion program for veterans taking the big step from 
military to civilian work. And modern manufacturing, 
to bridge the gap, volunteers to start a job informa* 
tion servicCf We will tell the military about available 
jobs that you bring to our attention. 

If you are not facing a labor shortage or don't expect 
one, your plant is unique— and fortunate. For virtually 
every plant, every industry, and every section of this 
country has a labor shortage. Plant executives say that 
a year ago they were scraping the bottom of the barrel 
looking for employees. Today, they are going even 



deeper. Tomorrow— who knows? Executives don't even 
venture an opinion. 

Th« v«Unm nttdfl « Job 

The situation is not as black as painted. In fact, there 
is an army (also navy, air force, and marines) of men 
available. The most ripe, potential workforce available 
consists of these returning servicemen. 

During the I960 fiscal yesr, more than 900,000 men 
will be discharged from the military. Many of them, 
through skills and o^upatlons they acquired in the 
service, can easily fit into the existing job market. 

These returning veterans are experienced, knowledge* 
able, and mature. They also have a sense of responsi* 
bility— in performing the job, producing a quality 
product, and seeking greater involvement. 

Industry in general does not equate a military occupa* 
tion with an industrial one. They fall to recognise fully 



ngineerlng impact, if j a grotipf returning 
servicemen are a potentied workforce that is 
experienced, skilled, and knowtedgeabte. IFhether cn* 
listed men or officers, they are adept at translating 
military jpcci/fcofionj or working to them. They can 
be invaluable in unraveling the exact meaning from con* 
fusing specifications. 

They can also determine testing procedures, quality 
control methods, and follow»up reports ncccjjory to 
comply with the miYifory specs. 

Of prime importance is their work with advanced 
mechanisms end systems (soUd>state circuitry, com* 
puterUed technology, ultrasonic test fnjfrumcntj, etc). 
They also can read wiring schematics, blueprints, and 
procedure manuals. 

A former noncommwjioncd officer (sergeant on up) 
can flfio be an excellent team chief, line leader or shift 
foreman. He also fits in well in the role of inspector, 
tester, or troubleshooter, 

Wbi’n/enonce functions also deninnd the talents of this 
workforce. Where else canyon find young men (between 
22 to 24} with a miWmum of two years, and an average 
of three to four years, of skilled, technical experience 
fft such areas as efecfromcj, /lydrnuficj, dicjcf, ete? 
These same men also know about the operofion, we and 
value of meters, tools, etc. Coupled with this knowledge 



is their experience in the ducfpfinej and responsibilities 
of a regular work routine. Many are already used to 
shift Work, 

Men who have served in such jccfionj as the 5ea6eei 
and the Engineering Battalions bring much talent to 
the facilities group. Their special attribute is working 
quickly and efficiently under a wide variety of difficult, 
often hazardous condiVioni. These refurnecj can be used 
in monitoring, maintaining, and repairing facilities. 
They can also design and build many support systems 
for the plant (ventilation, lighting, heating, etc.) in 
addition to planning layouts, expansion, etc. 

Many of those returning are suited to ojiume the 
rejponiibi/ftiej of profect engineer or an assistant. Those 
from the Air Force and Navy especially fall into this 
category. Their duties of designing processes, utilities, 
and power systems place them in good stead. They also 
can maintain and repair systems. 

The industrial engineer can also contribute. The de* 
sign of special figs and fixtures ( foot^operated, air 
actuated, etc.) for disabled and handicapped ex'seru* 
icemen can put such men productively on the work roles. 
They possess the same skills and talents, and can do 
fust as good a fob as their uninfured counterparts. In 
this connection, U is also Important to bear in mind 
titat not all disabled veterans are handicapped. 
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the skills, techniques, and knowledge that a man acquires 
and the experiences he gains in the service. 

Many men in the service today, are repairing, main* 
taining or operating highly sophisticated electronic 
equipment. And they do this work for two to four 
years. This is good, solid, basic experience. Yet, in* 
dustry dismisses this. 

However, if a man offered similar industrial experi* 
ence, he would be readily hired. He would be considered 
a prime employee — a choice catch. 

And the examples don’t stop with the electronic 
Beld. There are machinists, electricians, toolmakers, 
material handlers, welders, and other specialists. 



His skills contribute to industry 

Jobs, whether done in the military or industry, re* 
quire certain talents, skills, and knowledge. The prod* 
ucts might be different, the equipment may not be the 
same, hut what goes into the job is. 

Each branch of service has a booklet describing the 
essential aspects of each job. The duties, skills and 
knowledge, physical and mental requirements for each 
individual job are described. There is also a section 
which lists the related civilian occupations. 

For instance, in the job skill of welder, related civilian 
occupations include drop hammer operator, welder, 
or flame cutter. Rather than going through each manual, 
the New York Regional OfHce of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, Veterans Employment Service, grouped func- 
tions such as combat engineering, armor, field artillery, 
Beld communications, etc. 

They’ve written a small paragraph on the duties and 
jobs involved. Then they have related these tasks to 
a series of applicable civilian jobs. (See illustration 
on next page for examples.) 

This shows a correlation between military and civilian 
jobs. The skills learned in a military job can be trans- 
ferred or adapted to an industrial situation. It is in* 
dustry’s responsibility to use these skills. 



And industry hu a labor ahortaise 

Labor is in short supply, there is no denying it. From 
Bgures released by the Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor (see illustrations) it’s obvi- 
ous that some job openings exist for a long time. Il- 
lustration at rij^t shows civilian occupations with 
openings for a month or longer. Labor shortages 
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generatiy, and ragionally (by metropolitan areas) are 
depicted in die chart at far ri^t. 

Figures showing the occupational situation nation> 
wide come from reports by State Employment Service 
offices. Data have been broken down to show the number 
of unfilled openings, openings unfilled for more than 
a month, and jobs unfilled in each classification. 

While the figures reveal the situation in local State 
Employment Service offices, diere is a correlation for 
the tot^ local area. The Labor Department conducted 
surveys that indicated that unfilled openings in the 
employment service office are representative of total 
openings in the area. 

The current situation, as illustrated, cai^ be relieved, 
lu the examples on page 73 (processing, machine trades, 
benchwork, miscellaneous), there are military per- 
sonnel with experience and training in these areas. 
These men are being or will be separated from the 
service and will enter the job market. This potential 
pool of manpower can relieve the labor shortage. 



Military tries to place veterans 

Many draftees and enlistees continue to use civilian 
skills in the military. Others gain new knowledge and 
skills. Many of these skills can be transferred directly 
to civilian life. 

Former President Lyndon B. Johnson, in his Man- 
power Report to Congress in April 1967, said, “We 



must make military service a path to productive careers.” 
He asked the Secretary of Defense “to make available, 
to the maximum extent possible, in-service training and 
educational opportunities which will increase their 
chances for employment In civilian life.” 

Based upon Johnson’s message, the Department of 
Defense established Project Transition. In one phase 
of the overall program, industry and individual plants 
have a key role. 

They are asked to train servicemen soon to be dis- 
charged. The man (who has one to six months re- 
maining in service), is to be trained in a specific skill 
for which the company has an immediate opening. 

The company plans the instruction and provides 
materials, equipment, and the instructor. The military 
installation supplies the men and facilities. 

Servicemen first volunteer to take these courses (on 
a part-time basis) . Then they are screened and selected 
according to company criteria. At the end of the course, 
the company is expected to offer successful students 
jobs for which they have been trained. 

Currently, Project Transition operates at 240 military 
bases. The Army has 42 bases in the project, the Navy 
14, the Marine Corps 5, and the Air Force 179. Only 
the Air Force, so far, has extended the program to its 
overseas bases. 

The program is ideal for those based in the United 
States. But large numbers of men are stationed over- 
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seas and on ships. Usually when these men return they 
are immediately eligible for separation. 

To help these men, the military is planning a program 
for them to volunteer for Project Transition in lieu of 
immediate separation. Naval personnel would be given 
training if they volunteered to serve out 90 days or less 
of their time remaining under Project Transition rather 
than accept immediate release. 

Besides industrial training, Project Transition also 
oilers job counseling, basic education courses, job 
placement help, and follow-up counseling. 



Employment services try to bridge gap 

During the separation process, servicemen receive 
orientation. They are informed of their health and 
educational benefits, re-employment rights, etc. Rep- 
resentatives of various governmental agencies discuss 
briefly each of the* benefits, services, etc. However, 
since discharge is just a door away, retention is slim. 
Tlierefore^ some follow-up does occur. 

Veterans Assistance Centers, operated by the Veterans 
Administration, concentrate on the disadvantaged 
veteran. The procedure is involved, yet simple. 

The Department of Defense sends each local center a 
list of discharged, disadvantaged servicemen in its 
area. The center initially writes to the returned service- 
men. If there is no response, a telephone call is made. 
If the veteran still doesn't come into the center, a 
personal visit is made. 

The veteran is informed of his rights and privileges. 
He is told of the employment services available, and he 
can 'come to the center for testing and counseling. 

In essence, the Veterans Assistance Center is a one- 
stop, personalized service to get disadvantaged, re- 
turning servicemen back into the civilian job market. 

The Veterans Employment Service, a part of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, works closely with each 
State Employment Service. The Veterans service refers 
the returning serviceman to the State Employment 
Service, which tries to place him in a meaningful job. 
Employment service representatives also aid the Vet- 
erans Administration. Basically, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service places qualified men in a job through the 
efforts of the State Employment Service. The Veterans 
service asks the State offices to give job priority to 
the serviceman. 

The Office of Veterans Re-employment Rights, U.S. 
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Department of Labor in New York, undertook, an 
interesting 90>day pilot project. It strove to put em- 
ployers into direct contact with tbs serviceman who is 
returning home. 

Using Form OVRR-2 (Re»employment rights and 
employment data), which notifies the office of return- 
ing servicemen, the office opened its hies to interested 
companies. The form contains the serviceman's name, 
address, military occupational skills, previous civilian 
employers, and type of job held. ^ 

The office solicited potential employers in the New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut areas. Interested 
companies sent representatives to look through the files 
and select servicemen who might qualify as employees. 
Usually the companies wrote to the individual describ- 
ing the company and position available. 

To date, 70% of the 175 companiea involved have 
hire<I 432 men. Since the final report on this program is 
still being completed, no decision has been made to 
expand this program nationwide. Currently, the New 
York program is waiting for a final decision. 

Modern Manuf aoturlng's transition plan 

Although governmental and private organizations arc 
smoothing the serviceman's transition, the largest prob- 
lem is the lack of communications between the different 
groups. There is also a red tape problem. 

From now until 1975, the job market will change. For 
instance, the labor force profile will change. The big- 
gest influx will be those in the under 25 and 25-^ age 
group (see top illustration at right). 

And various skills will be needed. The center illustra- 
tion shows the current profile of the most populated 
skilled occupations. The bottom illustration shows the 
growth and replacement (due ‘to retirements, deaths, 
etc.) needed in these skilled occupations until 1975. 

All of this, plus your own estimates of manpower 
needs, places a premium on the returning serviceman. 
Therefore, MODERN MANUFACTURING proposes the fol- 
lowing transition program: 

■Earlier orientation. Most counseling, training, and 
placement is done at or after separation. We propose 
that orientation take place before separation. 

We suggest that the local military installation estab- 
lish an orientation program for men three to six months 
before they arc discharged. This can be done during 
Commander’s time. Such topics as how to get a job, be 



interviewed, and write a resume can be presented. And 
this is the time for the serviceman to learn about his 
rights, privileges, and benefits. 

At this point, he is a captive audience. He can start 
to think of civilian life and what to do with it. Then, he 
can more effectively plan his future. 

■Return servicemen earlier. Veterans wanting to enroll 
in a civilian school are discharged earlier. Why not 
apply this rule for Project Transition? 

Volunteers accepted in a Project Transition course 
should be sent to the military installation at the proper 
time so completion of the course coincides with their 
discharge date. Hien they are not delayed in entering 
the civilian job market. 

■Establish a veteran skills bank. Six months before men 
are discharged, military bases should send to the next 
higher command (until it reaches the Pentagon) a list 
of all men scheduled to be released. The data (which 
would be computerized) should include the man's name, 
service occupation, civilian related occupation, any 
civilian experience, and home address. 

If an employer or a group of employers in a certain 
area desire a certain skill or group of skills, they can 
find the specific individuals by pushing a button on a 
computer. A nationwide job placement network would 
be available. 

Or, the entire list could be sent to a centralized 
agency to distribute it and act as liaison between gov- 
ernment, servicemen, and bona fide employers. 

■Institute job opportunity center. This, as envisioned, 
would be staffed by volunteers from industry. It would 
operate either on a base (preferably) or iiear one. 
Servicemen soon to be released would be told about 
opportunities in the local area. They also would be 
guided in determining where their military skills might 
be most valuable. This center would cooperate with per- 
sonnel groups on the base. 

Firms interested in participating in such a venture 
are asked to contact modern manufacturing. 

We wlU be your bridge to the veteran 

MODERN MANUFACTURING cannot emphasize too greatly 
the skills and talents of the returning servicemen. And, 
we cannot stress too strongly the advantages they bring 
to industry. To establish the momentum needed to 
place these men and for employers to contact them, we 
propose the following: 
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MODERN MANUFACTimiNC will act oi liaiion for a 
nationwide job information program. To itart this 
program, we need industry’s assistance, advice, and 
guidance. We want you to contact us about your job 
openings. We want to know what jobs are available, 
where they are located, etc. 

With this data we will contact the Department of 
Defense and/or the specific services and military instal* 
lations. We will inform them of your needs and pet to 
it that they contact you. We will be your bridge to 
the returning serviceman. 

Our MrrlM puts Tstsrsns In your plant 

Through this program we hope to create an immediate, 
interim job information and placement service that is 
centralized and covers the nation. Currently, none 
exists for the veteran. However, there ore su(^ move* 
menu in various talking and planning stages. We will 
strive, through your assistance, to bring these plans 
to fruition. Then, die veteran will have a source of 
available job opportunities. 

We also note a bill proposed by Sen. Jacob K. JaviU, 
(R., N.Y.). In 1968, he proposed the Veterans* Em* 
ployment and Relocation Assistance Act. This bill would 
assist newly discharged Veterans in locating job op* 
port Unities anywhere in the country. It would also give 
them financial assistance in applying for such jobs and 
in relocating. 

Sources dose to Sen. JaviU indicate that he will 
soon propose such a bill again and that it will pass 
through hearings. It stands, as of this date, a good 
chance of pauage. 

But success depends upon you. We particularly appeal 
to the small to mediurn-siz^ plants. You give us the 
data, we will take the ball from there. 

Firms interested In participating in this job informa* 
tion program are urged to write to the Editor, modern 
MANUFACTURING, McGraw-Hill, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. ■ 



Reprints are available 

from ihfc Ilesder Service Department of modesn manu* 
rAcruaiNC, 330 Weil 42nd Su New York, N.Y. 10036. 
Singlt copies 1.75, 2>24 copies 1.60 each, 2S>99 copies 
$.50 esc^ See (res offer on Reader Service Cards. 
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Senator Cranston. Our next to the last witness is Dr. Harry Bard, 
president, Baltimore Community College, representing the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Dr. Bard, I appreciate your being with us. 

STATEMENT OF HAERY BARD, PRESIDENT, BALTIMORE COMMU- 

NITY COLLEGE, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Mr. BarPj Thank you. Senator Cranston. Would you like for me to 
summarize in light of the pressure of time ? 

Senator Cranston. If you could, I would appieciate it very much. 

Bard. Let me thank you on the part of the groups I represent 
for the opportunity to speak. I would like to comment especially on 
S. 2668, and particularly that portion which is more commonly kiiowm 
as the PREP project, Avhioh I know is very dear to your heart. 

I would like to explain why the junior and community colleges have 
a strong interest in this program. 

Our college and about 1,000 community colleges in America, with 
... . 5 are the mo^t repidly growing in terms of enroll- 

-^^^rican higher education. We are strongly committed to 
broadening educational oppoitunity, and reaching people with deficient 
educational baokgrounds, in order to provide both the motivation that 
Avill make post-secondary education possible for them and the success 
that follows on the job. 

I would like to desoribe what we are doing along the lines that are 
embodied in S. 2668, particularly some portions. 

At our own college, the Community College of Baltimore we have a 
student population of about 4,000. We make special efforts to meet 
the needs of the disadvantaged. In some census tracts in Baltimore City 
fewer than 5 percent of the college-age youths are in higher education, 
whue in other areas, black and white in composition, the number of 
hi^ school graduates attending any college is as low as 10 percent. 

Through new ouTriculum structures and recruitment iirojects, hun- 
dreds of young people in Baltimore, who never thought college was for 
them, -are succeeding in personality fulfillment and in providing the 
city Avith personnel for second level jobs in governmental services, 
health careers, business, and the technologies. 

I might add that those governmental service programs include law » 

enforcement and fire service curriculum offerings. W^e have about 300 
enrelled in the law enforcement program, and about 200 in the fire 
service program. 

I mention that -because earlier questions were addressed as to wdiy 
more veterans were not entering the police force. We have found that 
where educational institutions have strong programs in these areas, 
pereonnel are entering these governmental services. 

_ For the first time in a number of years, there are no critical shortages 
in terms of personnel demands for the Baltimore City Police Depart- 
ment. By no shortages, I mean none other than those that are due to 
normal turnover. 

We are so close to Washington, and I think in a sense the comparison 
here might be interesting. 
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At the Commimity College of Baltimore and at other junior colleges, 
high school dropouts are prepared for a high school equivalency test, 
and when they pass these examinations, they stay in me colleges for 
both transfer and career programs. 

If such success can come to the nonveteran, it can certainly be 
brought to the more mature veteran. I think much of the success is 
due to the counseling service. Yet other services such as recruitment 
and other servic^ that would be offered under this particular bill bring 
success to the high school dropout. As one who has been associated 
with the junior college movement for 10 years with a good deal of 
interest in this whole problem of remediation, I say the bill holds a 
* good deal of promise. I would endorse it strongly. 

I could comment on some of the other bills, mit the comments which 
I have in mind are embodied in my prepared statement. 

I would add one other point, well, two other points. 

One is that I think Project Transition is to be highly commended. 
I would also add that it is my hope that you will embody the com- 
ments of Dr. J. W. McDaniel, who retired last year as superintendent 
of San Bernadino College, to become manager of a paper. His paper, 
copies of which you have, Mr. Chairman, are highly important. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you have in mind. 

Senator Cranston. I appreciate that very much, and you have sub- 
mitted your entire prepared statement for the record. 

(The piwai’ed statement of Mi’. Bard and the American Association 
of Junior Colleges follow :) 

Pbbpaked Statement op Dr. Harry Bard, President, The Community Coixeoe 

OP Baltimore 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for giving me the opportunity to give you 
my views on these Important measures on veterans education. These bills offer 
needed changes in veterans legislation, and 1 commend you for your interest 
in them. 

As situations change, programs must change also. 1 think that is the basic 
argument in favor of these bills. I have not delved into the historical statistics, 
so I do not know whether the current ratio of high school dropouts — ^23 percent — 
In the military service is higher than it used to be. What is certain is that our 
national sense of responsibility for these people, to whom we often refer as the 
“disadvantaged," has significantly increased. The problems of the under-edu- 
cated impinge upon our consciences as never before. To a certain extent, this .is 
because their problems have never, comparatively been so great: expectations 
I have risen while at the some time employment opportunities for the unskilled 

have been dwindling. 

Thus, while the lack of special provision for the disadvantaged, the high school 
dropout, the unskilled, in the original GI Bill of Rights did not disturb us, It has 
more recently loomed as a glaring omission. Previous legislative attempts to cor- 
*. rect the situation, as in the 1007 amendments, were steps in the right direction, 

but experience has shown that they were not adequate, and that additional pro- 
grams are needed. 

Before 1 comment on the specific provisions of the various bills, I would like 
to explain why junior and community colleges have a strong interest in them. 
As you probably know, we are committed to broadening educational opportunity, 
and in reaching people with deficient educational backgrounds to provide both 
the motivation and the remediation which will make post-secondary education 
possible for them. A great many junior and community colleges have active pro- 
grams of this nature and have developed reasonably successful techniques for 
dealing with academic deficiencies. 

At our own college, the Community College of Baltimore, we have made special 
efforts to meet the needs of the disadvantaged. Our findings indicate that for 
some census tracts in the inner city fewer than 6% of the college age youtlls axe 
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In Qny higher eductitiJoiuil institution. T^hlle ftwr other creofimiDhiGnl Rertinn n 
TOjmiinatog ffle iMer cltT-black <ma white in ramSStkS^fSblJlf E£ 
whwl graduates atten<Ung any coUege is as low as 10%. Through special m;ru§^ 
ment praams and through new curriculum structure, as well as throuch 

projects hundreds of young people in Baltimore 
who never thought college was for them are sucoeedlng in personal fulfillment 

tE»hnrtinf^f needed personnel in the second level jobs in allied 
SSv^ business, governmental services and general servlcS 

Moreover, nigh school dropouts are prejjared at our college for high school 

exams they stay in the college for 
both transfer ai^ career programs. If such success can come to a nonveteran it 
can certainly be brought to the more mature veteran. ' 

Being less ex^nslve and closer to home, junior and community colleges have 

“o!^n“ students than fio other types of collegis ; their 

open door pouchy permits them to offer post-secondary education to a irreater 
number of high-risk students, and gives them broad experience in working with 
such students; and their variety of programing, which includes a good mix of 
occupational-technical as well as academic curricula, offers a wider choice to 

1 being said, the junior-community college interest in the nronosed 

® ^0^' tbe non-veteran, we cmTdo 

have many veterans on our campuses. But 
effMt/vdy improvements would enable us to do a great deal more, and more 

make some specific comments. 

S. 2668. The pro^ams proposed in this bill would be very valuable. To take the 

,Hon°pS2ifrU^?’ been in favor of the concept behind Project Transl- 

eduction and training opportunities for servicemen before 
their association with the military is terminated, while they are still located on a 
no easy to get in touch with, is a most commendable step, especially 

for the near-veteran whose motivation level is low. ‘ 

The main problem with Project Transition has been lack of money. It has 
to depend on the largesse of others, and in this regard has been rather ^ccesSul 
in some job training programs with large industries. CJolleges and universes 

operation like this, and because of 
^^ansltlo^ precious few college-oriented programs under Project 

I also want to make some specific comments on the Prep Pi’ogram : 

H Jfn the pre-discharge educational concept is pub- 

l^lty and recruitment of students. The bill does not specifically provide funds for 

S 2m® ouSSch: ap5rS outZed 1^^ 

to take place at the educational institution, or can 
the institution send staff to the military base? The flexibility of having the 
training either place would be desirable for most institutions. ^ 

(3) Allowing the training period to extend up to 12 months, rather than the 
six-month ^riod allowed under Project Transition, will give the time to do much 
more eff^tlve preparatory work for future college study. “ “ 

I i® commendable recognition that remedial training is expen- 

sive. The proposal to pay the educational institution for remedial tralnlnrof 
veteran® with educational deficiencies will be most welcome to colleges which are 
devoting ®carce funds to this purpose, and will enable them 

will bring many more schools into the program. 
This bill would rectify a difficult problem for many institutions which 
?nn°f}mn ^ucatlonal deficiencies. The fourteen-hour definition of a 

full-time course load has become a stumbling block for both the colleges andtoe 
veterans. If a student has serious remedial needs, for him a "full-time load” mav 
have to Iw a fewer credit hours than a better prepared student can carry Such 
a student might fall under the weight of a ^uiteen-hour course S k 
^ ngress and the Veteran s Administration expect tlie colleges to help poorly 

expect to encourage these veterans to undertake 

^ “®^^® ®om^ssion to the rules aSd raSSla* 

caSingup ®''^ difficulty a student may encounter in the process of 
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Of the two alternatives presented in S. 2506 of June 30 and July 24, we believe 
that the July 24 approach is superior. This approach in effect leaves it to the 
college to make its own definition of a full course load in charging full-time 
tuition. This is better than twelve or fourteen or any specific number of hours, 
and will permit a college to make an unpressured judgment as to what constitutes 
a full load for its remedial veteran students. 

S. 1088 and S. 2700. These two bills, the first providing for employment and 
relocation assistance to veterans, and the second for various kinds of “outreach” 
services in informing veterans of their rights, privileges and possibilities, seem to 
me to be complementary. Their best elements could well be combined into a single 
service. In any case, I would be loath to see duplicative and competing networks 
of relocation centers and assistance centers set up. 

I They both are directed to^vard providing very useful assistance to veterans — 

j especially toward those who don’t quite know what to do upon leaving the 

i * .service, whether it be because they have not gained a salable skill in the service, 

\ or because they need to know how and where to make use of the skills they 

1 have gained. The outreach approach is very useful for al kinds of purposes, 

j Centers on the discharge bases ^ould be the first stop, where a serviceman 

( ^ can learn about the education, training, and employment services which are 

; available to him as a veteran. Neighbotho^ assistance or outreach centers, as a 

! readily accessible part of the environment could again combine the information 

j service envisioned in S. 2700 with the more practical employment and training 

! .services of S. 1088. Thus veterans could be contacted, motivated, informed, and 

I assisted with job training and immediate employment, if appropriate, or advised 

' about college-going possibilities under the GI Bill of Bights, if appropriate. 

I I know that the staffs of hundreds of colleges share my support of these 

measures, as does the American Association of Junior Colleges. I have with me 
written comment from J. W. McDaniel, who retired last year as Superintendent- 
! President of San Bernardino Valley College to become Managing Director of 

Evaluation Technology Corporation. Dr. McDaniel has been making a feasibility 
study on Project Transition for the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
I hope, Mr. Chairman, you will make his statement a part of this record. 

I thank you again for your courtesy in letting me appear. These bills hold great 
H promise for the veterans of the Vietnam era. I hope &ey can be adopted by the 

Congress this year. Let me assure you that the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will gladly provide any further assistance you may desire. If you have 
any questions, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Prefabed Statement of the Amebioan Association of Juniob Colleges 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

This is a statement in favor of Senaate Bill 2668. It is submitted on behalf of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, a national organization made up 
of almost one thousand public and pTivate community colleges widely spread 
{; throughout the United States. The statement has been prepared by Mr. J. W. 

McDaniel, a retired public junior college administrator in California who has 
completed more than forty years of work in junior college education. At the 
I present time, Mr. McDaniel is conducting, at the request of the American Asso- 

1 ^ ciation of Junior Colleges, a nationwide study of the feasibility of a closer 

1 linkage of community colleges with the Department of Defense pre-discharge 

; program. Project Transition. Findings of this study relate directly to the proposed 

i legislation under consideration by this committee. 

This statement presents eight i>oints in favor of your support of S. 2668 : 
l{ * 1. Re-entry of military personnel into productive and satisfying participation 

in civilian life will require much education. 

, 2. The major portion of the cost of the re-education of military personnel is 

properly a responsibility of the federal government. 

3. Community colleges will be expected and are prepared to contribute extensive 
resources to the support of the purposes of this bill. 

4. Community colleges must have the kind of financial support that S. 2668 
proposes in order to participate maximally in the education of pre-discharge mili- 
tary personnel and veterans. 

5. S. 2668 recognizes the crucial relationship of the pre-discharge period to 
decision making about later career plans. 

6. S. 2668 recognizes the urgency of the need of many veterans and separatees 
for expert help in career planning and in job finding. 
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7. S. 2668 recognizes the need on the part of educational institutions and of the 
agencies that support training for hexibiiity in such standards and regulations 
as size of student load, acceptable course patterns, and tinae of completion. 

8. Finally, S. 2668 recognizes that there are among men in the armed forces 
some who, because of deficiencies in previous education, will require special assist- 
ance in the preparation for and completion of programs of education, and that 
this special assistance requires time and support additional to normal educational 
requirements. 

Reentry of military personnel into productive and satisfying participation in 
civiiian life will require much education. 

This statement is aimost a truism. Increases in knowledge, technological 
changes in manpower requirements, and the normal curve of forgetting require 
constant upgrading by ail productive citizens. Returning military personnel have 
two special constraints. Their normal educational and career progression has been 
interrupted during crucial years in their lives, and their military training is 
usually of little civilian use. In a U.S. Census Bureau Survey of Veterans under 
35,^ made in 1964, it was found that, of all veterans surveyed : 10 percent reported 
nailitary training was of “considerable use,” 22 percent reported “of some use,” 68 
percent reported “of no use.” 

It was further found that usefulness of military service training was directly 
related to pre-service educational level; those veterans whose prior education 
needed upgrading the most profited the least from their military training. 

The major iwrtion of the cost of the reeducation of military personnel is prop- 
erly a responsibility of the Federal Government: This assumption needs no 
argument. It is a coroliary to the principle that national defense is a national 
rather than a state or local responsibility.. In practice the costs of education are 
shared between private citizens and government at all levels. Federal support 
of education for servicemen represents only a greater than normal degree of 
responsibility. 

Community colleges will be expected and are preixared to contribute extensive 
resources to the support of the purposes of this bill. 

The interest of community colleges in S. 2668 fiows from their past, present, 
and expected future involvement in the education of servicemen and of veterans. 
In 1968 there were 993 community colleges so widely distributed that one or more 
is in commuting distance of the home town of most servicemen. Community 
colleges are of special significance to the education of military personnel and 
veterans because of : their availability, their predominantly open-door admission 
policies, their combinations of academic and vocational curricula, their multi- 
level instruction adapted to levels of readiness of students, their relative econ- 
omy, their experience since World War II in the education of servicemen and 
veterans. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges’ study of the feasibility of closer 
Involvement in the Transition Program has found that : 53 community colleges 
are located near enough to provide services to tile larger separation centers, all 
63 of these colleges offer some service to the separation centers ; services range 
from extensive programs of special courses offered on campus or military base 
(as at Colorado Springs and Killeen) to the acceptance on campus of walk-in 
servicemen to regular counseling and instructional programs, 16 of the colleges 
have “well organized programs that include cooperative relationships with 
military authorities;” both college administrators and military separation cen- 
ter personnel (military and civilian) share the opinion that more use of commu- 
nity college services would be helpful and would be feasible. 

Community colleges must have this kind of financial support that S. 2668 
proposes in order to participate maximally in the education of predischarge 
military personnel and of veterans. 

It will be noted that the American Association of Junior Colleges’ feasibility 
study found only 16 of the community colleges near large separation centers 
to have “well organized programs” of services for these centers. Each of these 
sixteen Indicated that much more could be done. All of the colleges expressed 
interest in expanding their programs. The major need for this expansion is for 
financial support. Community colleges are near the upper margin of their ability 
to absorb more students without additional funds. 



^ Military Service and the Readjustment of Servicemen to Civilian Life. Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Research Affairs) April 1069, p. 1». 
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The proposed ceiling of $150 per enrollee i>er month is minimal. Costs vary 
from state to state but, to use California as an example, this amount of money 
would pay the costs of programs involving mostly regular on-going courses and 
services. It would not quite cover the costs of programs for students in need 
of extensive special services. 

S. 2068 recognizes the crucial relationship of the predischarge period to deci- 
sionmaking about later career plans. 

Newspaper feature stories occasionally describe the plight of the veteran who 
returns to his home town only to discover that he is unemployable. To find ways 
I to reduce the frequency of this situation was a principal purpose of Mr. Mc- 

I Daniel’s feasibility study. One proposed way was to develop pre-discharge coun- 

i seling services and college admission arrangements that would link each sepa- 

I ratee with his home town (or other chosen) college. It would appear that the 

j ^ coists of services of these kinds could be provided under S. 2668. The community 

' colleges are ready to develop and provide the services. 

S. 2668 recognizes the urgency of the need of many veterans and separatees for 
I expert help in career planning and in job finding. 

j Community college counselors and Transition Project counselors confirm this 

> * need. It would be the hope of college ofQcers that regulations for the adminis- 

tration of paragraph 1695 include authorization for college counseling services 
to participate in providing these services. 

j S. 1668 recognizes the need, on the part of educational institutions and of the 

agencies that support training for fiexibility in such standards and regulations 
as sis5e of .student load, acceptable course pattern, and time of completion. 

The proposed amendment to Sec 2, Section 1684(a) will be applauded, by com- 
munity college counselors. After World War II many veterans were forced into 
courses they did not want and that led them to drop out of college by regulations 
that based financial support upon an assumed superiority of courses leading to a 
B.A. degree over courses leading to employability. Laws and regulations cannot 
'i determine best educational programs for individuals. This is the point of author- 

izing counseling services. In the interest of individualizing educational programs 
community college counse'lors would urge that “standard college degree” in line 
12 of Sec 2, Section 1684(a) include the “Associate of Arts” and “Associate of 
Science” degrees. 

S. 2668 recognizes that there are among men in the Armed Forces some who, 
because of deficiencies in previous education, will require special assistance in 
the preparation for and in the completion of programs of education, and that this 
special assistance requires time and support additional to normal educational 
requirements. 

Findings of the American Association of Junior CJolleges’ feasibility study 
fully support the need for “out-reach” programs of contact, recruitment, counsel- 
? ing, and basic education. A part of the relatively tow use of “6.1.” benefits can be 

i| traced to the need for the development of motivation by personal contact in 

i addition to notification by official publicity. Members of the Committee would be 

impressed with the reality of this situation by observation of programs operated 
at Fort Dix by Staten Island Community College and at Fort Leonard Wood by 
Webster College. In each of these locations men with no early hope for careers 
* that involve higher education are being strengthened in ability and in self confi- 

t dence to the i>oint of planning such a destiny. These kinds of education are 

' expensive. Tlie limited support in S. 2668 would not carry all of the cost. But it 

^ would stimulate the commimity colleges, and others, to commit themselves to 

work in the direction of more realistic open doors than now exist. Your support 
is urged. 

Senator Cranston. As an answer to one question you raised in your 
prepared statement, the PREP training would indeed take place at 
or near military bases. I agree with you that flexibility is desirable 
here. 

How many veterans paying full-time tuition are taking less than 
14 hours ? 

Mr. Bard. Our college is not on trimester plan. The Pennsylvania 
situation, which was described earlier, would of necessity require an 
adjustment along these lines. 
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However, it is true that we do have a goodly number of veterans at 
our own institutions who would be taking less than 12 credited hours. 
The Veterans’ Administration doesn’t let us permit the counting of 
so-called credit equivalent hours ; that is, courses that deal with reme- 
diation for a full year program. Their point is valid in part in that 
taking such courses that are not credited extends the period necessary 
for graduation beyond the 4 years of GI support for college education. 

Senator Cranston. Do many veterans get into the position of having 
to take noncredit courses and get into the position of falling below the 
credit hours remiired ? 

Mr. Bard. Yes. That is particularly true in a community college. 
It is highly important that we deal with the whole area of remedial 
educatioiij so that we get the young person to realize, if he has had 
one experience and failed, that this does not condemn him in life, and 
I would say that the whole community college feels, and our processes 



are based on this concept that one can learn through failure as well as 
through success, and if he seeks to remedy his failures, indeed if it is 



directed properly by counseling and other remediation activities, he 
often can go on and achieve success that would be far beyond that had 
he had, let us say, mediocre success to start with. 

Senator Cranston. In regard to the PREP program, do you think 
the educational institutions that become involved in it should be ex- 
pected to bear a share of the costs ? 

Mr. Bard. I think the costs as indicated here would cover an in- 
stitution such as ours. It would not, of course, cover the conscien- 
tiousness, the compassion, the dedication that goes far beyond the line 
of duty which holds true for many members of our staff who just 
wait around beyond hours to work with young people who liave 
problems. 

But I would say the costs as allocated now would cover the charges 
that they would have. 



I could conceive, however, that where institutions operate with a 



-you 



per-student cost that runs above $1,500 per year — and many do- 
are going to run into problems. We are not up that high. 

^ Senator Cranston. You understand that $150 a month is what the 
billprovides. 

Mr. Bard. I understand that perfectly. The $150 per month would 
cover the per-student costs at our college, because we are not up to a 
per-student cost of $1,500 a year. 

However, I can conceive of our college moving in this direction, 
let us say, 3 years from now, and I know there are some colleges that 
are up^ there now. I know there are two Maryland colleges’ that are 
operating at a point where that amount would not cover the costs, 
especially if one considers that classes for these students will be small. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you for being with us. 

Our last witness, representing Chancellor Glenn S. Dumke, the Cal- 
ifornia State Colleges, is Robert F. Carmody, Washington repre- 
sentative. 
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STATEMENT OF OLENN S. BUMEE, CHANCELLOR OF THE CALI- 
FORNIA STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM, PRESENTED BY ROBERT F. 
CARMODY, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR GOVERNMENTAL AF- 
FAIRS, CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 

Mr. CARMODY (reading) : 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee : Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear and present our views on this legislation. I strongly support 
the provisions of S. 2668, which permit the Veterans’ Administration to finance 
the cost of special refresher courses, counseling, tutorial or remedial assistance 
or other forms of special supplementary assistance to permit veterans to suc- 
cessfully pursue a college program. 

Many veterans are not prepared to enter college as regular students and take 
advantage of veterans’ educational benefits. It is unreasonable to expect a man 
in his twenties or older to return to a regular public high school to make up 
these deficiencies, especially if he has a family. 

It is also far more efficient to provide him with a more intensive program which 
permits him to make up his academic deficiencies and probably at the same 
time begin to take college-level courses. Without the funding provided for in 
this amendment, it would be difficult to provide adequate counseling and remedial 
work. The existing special educational opportunity programs are suffering badly 
from the lack of adequate funds and cannot be expended to provide the needed 
services for veterans without support such as this amendment authorizes. 

Since the California State Colleges, the University of California, the California 
Community Colleges, and the majority of institutions throughout the nation 
regard a student as a full-time student if he is pursuing twelve or more semester 
hours or the equivalent, the twelve hour definition of full-time student should 
replace the fourteen hour definition now in the legislation. 

If it is desirable to provide some fiexibility, then the language could define a 
full-time student as “one who is taking twelve or more semester hours or the 
equivalent, unless the institution requires a higher course load for full-time 
status. In no event shall more than the equivalent of a fourteen unit course load 
be required to qualify a student as full-time for the purpose of receiving veterans 
benefits.” 

Any attempt to define a “full-time student” in terms of tuition pasonents 
would discriminate against students in public institutions/ such as those in 
California, which do not charge tuition to resident students, although they may 
have student fees. 

I strongly sup^rt the establishment of a Pre-discharge Educational Program 
(PREP) as provided for in Subchapter V. It is during the last. year of a service- 
man’s military service that he makes his plans for his future education and 
career. If he is to be reached and helped to prepare himself for further education 
and advancement, it should be accomplished in this period of time, rather than 
after he has embarked on a less rewarding career or joined the ranks of the 
.unemployed. 

This legislation would provide statutory authority for what has bene developed 
in the form of “Project Transition” by the military services. The transition 
concept has shown great promise and has had some success. It has been ham- 
pered by the lack of a statutory basis, virtually no permanent staff, dependence 
on “finding” surplus installation level education and training funds rather than 
an appropriation, and opposition from many military commanders who fear it 
would hurt reenlistment rates. 

This legislation would provide the needed statutory basis and impetus for the 
programs to expand the transition concept. If this legislation is enacted and im- 
plemented, as soon as possible, it can have substantial impact on the numbers of 
veterans who are prepared to enter regular college programs in the 197C^71 
academic year. 
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I would like to endrose the objective of S. 2700 to provide for a veterans’ out- 
reach program. It is imj^rtant that every effort be made to get veterans to take 
advantage of the educational opportunities provided to them. 

Many of the poorest veterans have been unable to take advantage of the exist- 
ing veterans’ programs because they only supplemented, rather than carried, the^^ 
full cost of pursuing an education. While new and higher benefits that should be 
enacted will not completely solve this problem, they will make it possible for 
many more veterans, especially those with families to support in expensive large 
cities, to go to college. 

The outreach program would provide a broader program of information to 
veterans leaving the service and a second opportunity to reach those who have 
already left the service without taking advantage of the veterans’ educational 
programs. 

All of the provisions for these proposed new programs should provide for the 
full participation of the U.S. OfiSce of Education and the delegation of funds to 
it wherever it can help to avoid a duplication of effort wtih its programs. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much for your very helpful 
testimony. 

We will take account of the special problems that you touch upon 
and the counsel of the subcommittee will be glad to work with you 
seeing if we can deal with them in the legislation. 

Are there any special problems that you foresee in relationship to 
any of the measures that would stem from the crowded and more or 
less capacity situation both in buildings and in student bodies and 
in faculties that could be handled in California? 

Mr. Carmody. There are always problems. One significant ad- 
vantage of veterans is that they do come out and they are available 
to enter an institution throughout the year, and not necessarily just 
in September. 

We do have special intake types of programs that can be operated, 
and these are more adaptable. 

You also find normal attrition from the fall semester, and addi- 
tional space is available in February in the semester ^stem. 

So that unlike the normal graduate from high school, many of the 
times when the capacity is not strained, there are times when veterans 
are available to enter the process, but other students coming out of the 
normal September to J une programs are not. 

Senator Cranston. I assume California may have a heavy pro- 
portion of veterans in comparison to other States. Partly that is be- 
cause of the proximity to Vietnam. 

Mr. Carmody. I think California is at the top of the list with the 
number of military personnel there, and the number of veterans who 
expect to locate in California. 

We ha,ve kept enrollment open all the way up to the final day of 
registration, so that veterans can apply at any time at any of our in- 
stitutions and be admitted. 

Senator Cranston, ^od. The stati^ics show that there is a higher 
percentage of veterans in California going back to higher education 
than on a national average by a very significant degree. 

Thank you very, very much. I appreciate your being with us. Give 
our regards to the chancellor. 

Mr. Carmody. Could I answer one question you asked about bearing 
a share of the costs ? 

If there is not a State appropriation, we cannot do it, so the ability 
to bear a share of the cost, plus the fact that our institutions are al- 
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ready highly subsidized, would probably mean that the program 
wouldn’t exist, because there would be no appropriated funds to carry 
it on. 

If there were a cost-sharing requirement, it would reduce the flexi- 
bility of the institution to engage in this program. 

Senator Cranston. Do you think the figure of $150 is adequate? 

Mr. Carmody. I think so, because we are talking about the normal 
charges for extension services, and the amount of release time that a 
serviceman can get from his installation during the last year and the 
last 6 months probably isn’t 100-percent full-time release for educa- 
tional purposes, but something less than that. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you vei-y much. 

In regard to two witnesses who were unable to be with us, if we 
get copies of what they would have said, then testimony will be placed 
in the record. I am referring to Joseph Cannon and Edmmid Brown 
of California. 

We will hold the record open for a. few weeks so that those who 
could not appear may submit statements for the record. I also order 
other pertinent material submitted printed at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Prepared Statement op Marvin P. Busbee, Legislative Director, National 
Association op State Approving Agencies 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Marvin P. Busbee, legislative director of the Na- 
tional Association of State Approving Agencies. I am also director of the Divi- 
sion of Veterans’ Education, South Carolina State Department of Education, 
and have been in this division for the past 23 years. This statement is for the 
National Association of State Approving Agencies. This association, you may 
recall, is composed of employees of agencies established by executive order of 
the Governor of the State or by State law. Most of these agencies are .within 
departments of education ; however, they also include Governor’s veterans’ 
councils, veterans’ service oflScers and other State agencies. 

I consider it a distinct privilege to present this statement before this con- 
gressional committee and to record the wholehearted support of the National 
Association of State Approving Agencies. Since 1946, the members of our asso- 
ciation have performed the functions of approving agencies as authorized by 
the original G.I. bill and subsequent legislation that provided educational 
assistance benefits for Korean conflict veterans and other eligible jiersons of 
deceased or disabled veterans and the newly enacted legislation for our “cold 
war’’ veterans. It has been our responsibility to approve courses and supervise 
the educational institutions and business establishments that have offered edu- 
cation and training to eligible persons. 

S. 1088 

It is necessary that I disqualify myself on this proposed act cited as the 
“Veterans Employment and Relocation Assistance Act of 1969.” The disqualifying 
is brought about in that this legislation is not germane to our association. 

S. 260C 

This bill as originally amended by No. 105 would allow full-time allowances for 
veterans attending at least 12 semester credit hours i)er semester. The amend- 
ments provide that where such college or xmiversity certifies, ui)on the request of 
the Administrator, that full-time tuition is charged to all undergraduate students 
carrying a minimum of less than 14 semester credit hours or its equivalent, then 
such certified minimum shall be considered a full-time course. 

A letter was written to each regional accediting agency requesting their 
opinion before the amendment (No. 105) was proposed. Letters were also written 
to the University of South Carolina and the South Carolina Commission of Higher 
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Education. Copies of these letters are attached, and I respectfully request that 
they be made a part of this statement. 

You will note from these letters that there is a diversified opinion of this sub- 
ject. Several points should be taken under consideration. The institutions con- 
tacted in this State charge full tuition for those persons taking as few as nine 
semester credit hours. The nine semester credit hours would most likely be an 
exception to the normal number of semester credit hours and generally is during 
the freshman year. 

The other point of view is that normally 120 semester credit hours or more is 
required for graduation. The number of semester credit hours ranges normally 
from three per course to as high as five i)er course. This dei>ends upon the degree 
that the student plans to , attain and the degrees that require a great deal of 
laboratory work such as pharmacy, engineering, etc. as compared to the liberal 
art field. 

With these ideas in mind, we have two distinct fields to regulate our thinking. 
The first is their unfairness to reduce a veteran’s allowance when he must jmy 
the same tuition as non-veterans that are taking less semester credit hours than 
the veteran. 

The second field is that the veteran cannot possibly graduate in the 36 months 
of entitlement unless he takes at least an average of 15 semester credit hours or 
more per semester. This possibly could bring about partially educated veterans 
assuming they were financially unable to complete their course. 

S. 2668 

Currently, benefits are available on the secondary level or better. This pre- 
cludes those who have not reached that level either by completion of elementary 
level or the level which is determined by testing. Most adult education programs 
use the testing method to determine the level and the student is placed in either 
the basic level or secondary level according to this score. Generally, they are 
allowed to advance as rapidly as they progress. It appears that these veterans 
below the secondary level should be allowed to further their education under the 
provisions of this legislation. 

S. 2700 

Again, I must disqualify myself as this legislation is not germane to our associa- 
tion. I do personally believe that this legislation could render a tremendous 
service to our veterans in receiving the information that is vitally needed by 
them in the benefits, services, educational and training opportunities and other 
purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for the op- 
portunity of submitting this statement on behalf of our association. 

CouMissiox ON Institutions of Higher Education 

Middle States Association 

OF Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

New York, N.Y., July 22, 1969. 

Mr. Marvin P. Busbee, 

Diviaion of Veterana' Education, 

Department of Education, 

OoUimhia, 8.C. 

Dear Mr. Busbee : I have no comment on behalf of the Middle States Com- 
mission of Higher Education on Senate Bill 2506 and its reduction of the 
definition of credit hours for full time training. Twelve hours is frequently con- 
sidered a full time load when distinctions are made between full time and part 
time students in academic programs. 

Sincerely, 

F. Taylor Jones. 
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University op South Carolina, 

Columbia,, 8.C., July 29, 1969. 



Mr. Marvin P. Busbee, 

Director, Division of Veterans’ Education, 

State Department of Education, 

Columbia,, 8.C. 

Dear Mr. Busbee : It has come to my attention that Senate Bill 2506 is under 
consideration at this time. 

The minimum number of hours required for a baccalaureate degree from the 
University is 120 semester hours. A student is required to complete fiftwn (15) 
hours per semester in order to complete the required hours for graduation. The 
College of Engineering and the College of Business Administration require 128 
semester hours for graduation. Tlie School of Pharmacy is a five year program. 
If a student takes less than fourteen (14) hours during any one semester, he 

will be unable to graduate on time. u, , a,h 

I do not recommend any changes regarding the present formula for full time 

or part time veterans training. 

Sincerely yours, „ ^ ^ 

B. Glenn Overton, 

Assooiate Director. 



South Carolina Commission on Higher Education, 

Columbia, 8.C., July 25, 1969. 

Mr. Marvin P. Busbee, 

Director, Division of Veterans’ Education, 

Department of Education, 

Columbia, 8.C. 

Dear Marvin : Thank you for your letter of July 16 raising questions about 
the definition of a full-time student. My off-hand opinion is that to change the 
standard of a full-time student from 14 to 12 credit hours is not logical since 
the average college student takes from 15 to 18 hours of work. In point of fact, 
to take in four years the usual minimum of 120 hours will require 15 hours per 
semester* 

I shall be glad to develop this subject further if you should desire. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Yours sincerely, , . „ 

James A. Morris. 



Southern Association op Colleges and Schools, 

Atlanta, Oa., July 22, 1969. 

Mr. Marvin P. Busbee, 

Director, Division of Veterans’ Education, 

Department of Education, 

Columbia, 8.C. 

Dear Mb. Busbee : Mr. Sweet has given me your letter concerning the designa- 
tion of veterans full-time enrollment. It is our considered opinion that it would 
be the appropriate function of the institution and the Veterans Administration to 
inform the student of the parameter of his veteran’s benefits. It has been our 
policy to avoid overinvolvement In matters of this sort, therefore we would 
express the hope that the Veterans Administration and the institution in which 
the veteran is enrolled would do all in their power to acquaint him with the best 
use of his educational training time. 

Sincerely, 

John 6. Barker, 

Associate Executive Secretary, Commission on Colleges, 
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Westeen Assocxation op Schools and Colleges, 

Mr. MABVIN P. EUSBEE, 

Director, Division of Veterans* Education, 

Department of Education, 

Columbia, 8.G. 

am totally in favor of Senate Bill 2506 calling for -a reduc- 
tion in the number of credit hours from 14 to 12. For many students^ particularly 
remedial problems or work .schedules, 12 hours represents^a veiT full 
load. Financial pressures tempt many of these students to take 14 hours or more 
and the result can be a very superficial kind of education. I realize that a 12-hour 
mfnliS*’ ? semesters hardly adds up to 120 hours, but again I feel tliat the 
quality of the educational expenence is more important than meeting a four- 
year time sch^ule, which is quite unrealistic for most students any^y. 



Kay J. Andersen. 



Prepared Statement op Joseph F. Cannon, Acting Dhiector, Oppice op 
Veterans Appairs, the National Urban League, Inc. 



Urban I^gue and the Oflace of Veterans Affairs appreciates this 
opportutaty to submit a statement to the Senate Subcom- 
^ Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, in an effort 

to add to its body of knowledge the information and evidence the League has ac- 

now'Jon^rne? experts in the areas ivlth which the Subcommittee is 

A League is a professional community service organization 
equal opportunity for Negro citizens and other disad- 
non-partisan and interracial in its leadership and staff 
with local amiiates in 96 cities and the District of Columbia, its national head- 

ttTl)Treitor“ serves as eS- 

inducts the day-to-day activities of the League, 
twhniques and di^iplines of social work in performing its services. The 

employees whose operations are reinforced by 
of ^racfiOproblems applying expert knowledge and experience to the resolution 

My nai^ is Joseph F. Cannon. I am the Acting Director of the National Urban 
fo^®®.^f Veterans Affairs, supervising the work of an assistant director 
and a staff specialist and coordinating the efforts of nine (9) Veterans Affairs 
Specialists who are staflE members of local affiliates located in Los Angeles. San 
Frandsco, Chicag^ Detroit, New Orleans, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, New York City, 
and Washington, D.C. Our task is to assist as many Negro and other mlnority- 
group returning servicemen as possible in a total re-adjustment to civilian life. 
We do this in partnership with Federal, state and municipal agencies, as well 

and business groups, utilizing the full resources of all Urban 
League afShates and National program staff. 

A unique feature of our program lies in the agreement that we have with the 
department of Defense in that we receive basic personnel data on those emerging 
minority group servicemen who elect to participate in our program 90 to 120 days 
in advance of their separation date. 

This gives us the capability to : 

Correspond >vith the individual while he is still in the service ; 
Consolidate additional background information on the serviceman • 
Determine his specific needs ; and 

Program him ivith a view to meeting his needs as rapidly as possible upon 
his release from the service. 

previously presented oral testimony before this Subcom- 
miu<^ on Wedne^ay> June 2u, 1060. At that time we discussed the general 
selected provisions included In bills S. 338, S. 1998, S. 2361, and H.R. 

Q selected provisions of S. 1088, S. 2606, 

Now, as then, we support the concepts inbedded in the 
newly propos®dl^islation. And now, as then, we have noted several areas where 
we think the legislation could be expanded. Since we fully explained our basic 
contact with this Subcommittee, today’s statement will be 

brier. 
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We support S. 2668 which iu effect compliments S. 2361 with a slight, but 
significant change which i>ermits refresher or deficiency courses for disadvantaged 
servicemen at the Nation’s colleges and universities. This change represents an 
imaginative and constructive approach to the solution of a major problem 
for countless thousands of black veterans whose academic backgrounds cur- 
rently prevents them from pursuing higher e<lucatiou or vocational training. 
While a few colleges now offer such refresher or deficiency cotirses on a pilot 
basis, there is a real need for the enactment of a bill which \vould provide tois 
“helping hand” on a national scale. The bill would also provide for direct pay- 
ment of expenses for refresher courses, counseling, tutorial or remedial assist- 
ance to veterans who are already enrolled in school. This prowsion could play 
a major role in reducing the drop-out rate of many veterans whose previous 
training was not the best. 

Another feature of the bill would allow veterans who take non-credit, deficiency 
j courses to count the credit hours for the purpose of receiving a full-time educa- 

i; tional assistance allowance. 

I! The PREP (predischarge education program) proposed in the bill is perhaps 

its greatest feature and we heartily support the proposal. There is not doubt timt 
J it will greatly increase the utilization of the GI bill, especially by those from 

disadvantaged communities. Any program which would involve the veteran 
i in education or training programs prior to his discharge from military service 

will certainly encourage more of them to continue their education once separated 
'! from the service. 

We would like to see predominantly Negro schools among those selected to 
.1 provide this predischarge training since many black veterans not accustomed to 

the educational process might do better in schools especially tailored to their 
i needs. 

I We now turn our attention to S. 2506, a bill to reduce the number of semester 

I hours a veteran must carry in order to qualify for full-time benefits under 

chapter 34, title 38, of the U.S. Code. This bill is obviously related to S. 2668 
ij and is a welcomed attempt to assure that more veterans will be able to receive 

maximum assistance payments under the G.I. Bill while continuing higher educa- 
tion. This means more money to help ease his family obligations while attending 
I schools. Too many veterans have been forced to drop out of school because they 

i| had to work and study. Often the work hours prohibited a full-time course load, 

thus reducing the amount of money available to meet the needs peculiar to his 
particular environment. By reducing the minimum number of semester hours 
required for any eligible veterans to be considered enrolled in a full-time course 
from 14 to 12 hours, many veterans from disadvantaged backgrounds will be 
helped. 

I suspect that the providing of more money for family support was not the 
primary reason for the introduction of the bill by Senator Cranston. We, never- 
theless, view that as its most important feature. Having gone to school with 
G.I. assistance, I know from first-hand exi>erience what this provision will mean. 

The bill to provide for veterans outreach services to assist recently discharged 
veterans in obtaining benefits and services to which they are entitled obviously 
meets our approval and merits our support. That was the primary reason for the 
establishment of the National Urban League’s Veterans Affairs Program — to 
i assist recently discharged veterans obtain benefits and services to which they 

j are entitled and which they need for a total re-adjustment to civilian life, 

j The existing outreach programs administered by the Veterans Administration 

are not broad enough to meet the needs of many discharged servicemen — especial- 
ly those from disadvantaged environs who do not know how to work around the 
' “system” or who do not have the tenacious initiative needed to seek out all avail- 

j able benefits. When the average serviceman is about to be discharged, he thinte 

i about little else except returning to his home, and under these circumstances the 

; “mini-briefings” given at separation centers are almost a waste of time. 

We sorely nee<l a vast network of one-stop service centers where the ex-service- 
man con learn what benefits are available to him and where the full scope of 
services — from housing to health and from employment to education — can be 
provided. The pilot outreach centers established under the Johnson Administra- 
tion have shown the validity of tlie concept. What is needed now is forthright 
Congressional direction leading to a national network of such centers. 

The National Urban League has had two full years of experience in providing 
the type of counseling which would be given in outreach centers and coiuld assist 
in developing this program. 
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5®^*^^*’™*^**' comment briefly on S. 1088, the bill whioh 

ke S!d to‘nr^fdi“ fiJnn jobs which require skills learned in militir? 
o «o iioti financial assistance to relocate where such iobs arp 

^^’^o^^oss thousands of servicemen enter civilian life 
in« nna**i^**^*?'**^^^^ employment even though they were specialists in servic- 
ing and operating some of the most technical equipment known or^S^^^^ 
tasks requirmg the highest levels of skills. WeTave ofterw^nS^^^ 
pr^iUr considered valid for the purpose of entering into apprenticeship 

establishment of a Veterans Employment and Reloca- 
tlon Assistance Center, even though we have some reservations about nlaclna 
toe centers under the administration of the U.S. Employment and Training 

USETS already has a Veterans Employment Service with limltpri 
effwtiveness in terms of its service to minority veterans. 

4 - 1 , concept of a computerized job bank system appears to be practical hut 
future? ‘*‘^“*^* development for national operation in toe near 

Chairman, many of the provisions contained in the lerfsla- 
SSHnnoi k“® T considering bear striking similarity to suggestions whlto the 
National Urban League has made previously. We trust that this is an indication 
f?ui ?*c Congress is willing to accept hold. Innovative suggesUons-deiSSJS 
wJVn'vp** n?“ « to provide meaningful services KturTng 

nnt telegraphic in this statement because we expressed 

veteran legislation during the June 25th hearings of this 
***'^cf, we are more than willing to provide 
m1tfcS^^L\n^J^!!‘fhn^i?“ specific programs upon request from the Subcom- 



Pbepabed Staiembnt of Ohables L. Hubeb, National Dibbotor of Legislation 

Disabled American Veterans 



and meters of toe suhoommlttee : On behalf of the Disabled 
American Veterans, I wish to express appreciation for the opportunity to present 

sinsiSor "* *“'-^8 bill rvrbSry^^isi 

our discussion of the pending proposals In proper perspective 
we think it appropriate to recall that toe DAV was founded on the principle 

® primary obligation to provide eduction and/or vwa^ 
“ccd of su?h training to restorT eLZy- 

the MM State?Amed »' •” 

sari^^bf fSrmel*^®**^ •reaction to the pending bills must neces- 



8. 2068 



would amend chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
d“b“ w eSto”p?S^S * to ''btorans and provide for a pre- 

anMnrSnerto“SiTnd"i^r?”K^ 

P'**^*cse is to assist those from disadvantaged backgrounds who have 
deficiencies which prevent or hinder them from pursuing higher educa- 
tion or vocational training. To enter the “predischarge” educational nroCTam n 
S?'^® ^f®"'^®^ ®“ ®®«^^® dSty not Us thaHne fin 

totobtoing prior to the tlmo'bo la 

4 . 1 , bill would provide for direct payments, not to exceed $160 per month to 

bi®a®dmlSsS*b?^^^^^^ ^^® PWgram would 

tag- of DofSl^aSttolXm^XSSJTB^^^^ eonsultatlon with the Soero- 

eon A «u3tag!tatK‘o5 reSLIatataSftorterSSa'al?^^^ 
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at educational institutions. Finally, the bill authorizes educational assistance 
allowances for college preparatory, refresher or academic deficiency courses in 
other than secondary schools. 

We recognize, Mr, Chairman, that the proposals set forth m S, 2668 are in- 
spired and motivated by a sincere desire to help others, particularly the less 
fortunate of our country. 

The DAV has always held to the view that any man who served his country 
faithfully and honorably should— if he has the capacity to absorb it, the motiva- 
tion to pursue it — be given every opportunity to advance himself, educationally, 
socially, and economically. 

With respect to the bill under discussion, we are of the view that any educa- 
tional assistance program available to persons on active military duty should 
properly be administered and underwritten exclusively by the Department of 
X)0fons0T 

The legislative history of the GI bill makes it clear that the educational 
benefits provided thereunder were intended to provide readjustment assistance 
and restore lost educational opportunities to those servicemen whose education 
was interrupted or impeded by reason of active service during a period of 
national emergency. 

The provisions of S, 2668 advance a whole new concept in relation to veterans’ 
educational benefits. As indicated earlier, the bill was designed to meet an urgent 
and most serious problem. However, to involve the VA in an Armed Forces 
program of the nature proposed in the bill, would set a precedent that may 
result in diluting the distinctive quality of the veterans’ educational assistance 
program. Moreover, we think it important that the VA budget should not reflect 
any additional expenditures at a time when increased VA outlays might have an 
adverse effect upon pending legislation to provide improved benefits for the 
service-connected veteran, his dependents and survivors. 

In our June 26, 1969, appearance before your Subcommittee, Mr, Chairman, 
we observed that “the DAV is constrained by National Convention mandate to 
oppose any intermingling of veterans’ programs with other federal departments,’’ 
iSiis is what the bill proposes to do; and for this reason and the reasons 
expressed earlier, we cannot support S. 2668, as written. 



S. 2700 



S. 2700, would amend chapter 3 of title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
a Veterans’ Out-reach Services Program. It would charge the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration with the obligation to seek out and offer a wide range of assistance to 
recently discharged veterans, especially to those who are educationally disadvan- 
taged. The aim of the bill is to aid such veterans in obtaining the maximum 
benefits and services to which they may be entitled under federal, state or local 
governmental programs. 

In carrying out the purposes of the bill, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
would be required to provide all eligible veterans and eligible dependents out- 
reach services, including but not limited to : 

1. Distributing full and complete information regarding all benefits and serv- 
ices to which the veteran or his dependents may be entitled under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration and other federal, state or local gov- 
ernment agencies. 

2. Arranging for and conducting personal interviews to advise the veteran of 
all benefits to which he may be entitled and the planning of Individual programs 
of education, training or employment to aid the veteran In making a rapid eco- 
nomic and social adjustment to civilian life. • 

8. Providing job and other appropriate referrals and job placement assistance 
when Indicated. 

4. Providing social and other special services necessary to aid veterans In at- 
taining maximum assistance l|l‘om the benefits and services to which they are 
entitled. 

5. Providing aid and assistance in the preparation and presentation of claims 
for benefits under any governmental program. 

6. Maintaining full records of the out-reach services offered and conducting 
periodic follow-ups to determine the success of the assistance rendered. 

The bill also specifically instructs the Veterans’ Administration to locate the 
new Assistance Centers in areas where large numbers of educationally dlsad- 
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vantaged veterans reside, and requires that every effort be made to employ 
veterans for assignment to the Centers who reside in the community and have 
themselves received assistance from such centers. 

The DAV would look with favor upon the expansion of the Veterans’ Assist- 
ance Program and would approve of the establishment of the proposed Veterans’ 

Assistance Centers — providing, of course, thp.t additional funds are appropri- 
ated for this purpose. 

We have grave reservations, ho^vever, concerning the emphasis placed upon 
the selection of sites for the location of the Centers and the qualifications of 
the employees to be assigned to them. 

In the opinion of the Disabled American Veterans, the Veterans’ Assistance 
Centers should be established in a location convenient to all veterans. It is 
also our feeling that the personnel assigned to them should not only have the 
ability to communicate with the educationally disadvantaged, but should have 
as well a broad exiwrience concerning all benefits to which veterans may be en- *• 

titled under laws passed by the Congress, 

S. 2500 

S. 2506 would reduce the number of semester hours that a veteran must carry ’ 

at an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college or university in 
order to qualify for full-time benefits under chapter 34 of title 38, United States 
Code. 

Under present law, an eligible veteran must be taking a minimum of 14 semes- 
ter hours or its equivalent, in order to qualify for a full-time educational assist- 
ance allowance while enrolled in an undergraduate college or university course. 

The bill would make an exception to the present 14-hour requirement by 
providing that a full-time allowance may be paid to an eligible veteran en- 
rolled at a school which certifies to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs that 
all undergraduate students at that particular school are required to pay full- 
time tuition for the number of hours — or more — that the individual veteran 
is carrying. 

Available information in this matter indicates that university and college 
curricula generally recognize the equivalent of 12 semester ho ars as a full course 
load, and that courses, normally, are offered on a three or four credit hour 
basis. It therefore follows that a veteran who must take a minimum of 14 hours 
to qualify for full-time benefits, and who takes four 3-hour courses, will likely 
find himself having to add another 3-hour course if he wishes to meet the VA 
14-hour requirement. Obviously, this places an extreme burden upon the student 
that in all fairness should be avoided. 

We believe the bill would strengthen the educational assistance program to the 
advantage of veterans and we would urge its passage. 

S. 1088 

'S. 1088, the “Veterans’ Employment and Relocation Assistance Act of 1969’’ 
is designed to help Vietnam veterans find job opportunities to match their skills 
and provide financial assistance where relocation is necessary. 

The bill’s primary objective is to assist veterans who would bo returning to t 

areas of high unemployment by directing them, with the assistance of local 
United States Employment Service oABlcos, to other sections of the country whore 
the skills and training they received while in military service are in need and 
would be utilized. 

To carry out the relocation provision of the bill, the Veterans’ Administration ^ 

would pay the reasonable travel expenses of each veteran for whom a job inter- 
view has been arranged at a place other than his home area. If, after the inter- 
view, the veteran accepts employment, he would receive a “moving allowance’’, 
to include reasonable travel expenses for moving his family, his household ,| 

goods, and the cost of lodging for a transitional period while he sought housing I 

in his new location. 

It has been reported that an Army base in the Washington, D.C., area, is hav- 
ing good success with its program “Project Transition’’ which, as you know, 
seeks to provide GIs who have one to six months left to serve, with counseling 
and academic and vocational training designed to help them land a job. 

Reports also indicate that since 24 percent of all returning veterans have 
not completed high school, the “equivalency’’ courses are well-attended, especially 
by Negro soldiers. Forty-seven of the first 208 Transition Participants were 
enrolled In the high school completion course. 
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Transition counselors at the Army base are routing almost every drop-out 
they interview into these classes on the theory that a high school equivalency 
certificate will significantly improve his chances of getting a job. 

It is further reported that the weakest spot in Transition is “job placement”. 
Pentagon ofllcials believe that a man completing his tour of military duty is 
willing to move far for a good job. 

If local Transition oflicials are to capitalize on this mobility, however, they must 
have ready access to complete and current knowledge on job openings through- 
out the country. The information generally available is often less than satis- 
factory. 

Section 2104 of S. 1088 contains a provision which would help resolve this 
particular problem. It would require the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor to establish a national relocation center for the com- 
piling and matching of employment opportunities throughout the country with 
the skills of individual veterans. This proposed plan is most desirable, for there 
has, indeed, been a long-time need for a central activity of this nature. 

We believe, however, that if the bill is favorably considered by the Subcommit- 
tee, it should be amended to require the U.S. Department of Labor to make the 
payments for all relocation expenses or allowances enumerated in section 2107(a) 
and (b) of the bill. ' ' 

The Department of Labor already administers and finances employment pro- 
grams for veterans. Examples are: “Unemployment Compensation” and "The 
Manpower Retraining Programs”. 

In its present form, S. 1088, would require the VA to finance the cost of the 
proposed program. This could — as pointed out earlier with respect to S. 2668 — 
have an adverse effect upon existing and proposed programs for the service- 
connected veteran and his dependents. Nevertheless, we think the bill has sub- 
stantial merit, that it is sound in purpose and principle, and we would have no 
objection to its passage if the amendment proposed above is adopted. 

It is the feeling of the DAV that in many instances the major thrust of gov- 
ernment efforts should be aimed at more job training and other programs to 
break job barriers and open the way for ever-wider advancement for the disad- 
vantaged in key jobs in the trades, the crafts and in businesses. By today’s stand- 
ards, the crafts and trades offer a considerable degree of economic security. We 
believe this approach in many cases would be more meaningful than the pro- 
posal to push the elementary or high school drop-out into a college environ- 
ment where his chances of success are extremely dubious. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to express again our appreciation for giving 
us the opportunity to present our views in these important matters. 



Pbepabed Statement of Victor V. Miller, National Commander, Veterans of 

World War I, U.S.A., Ino. 



Although the primary purpose of the Veterans of World War I, U.S. A., is to 
work on behalf of the welfare of the World War I veterans and their dependents. 
\ye are also interested in the welfare of all i)ersons who have answered this na- 
tion s call to arms diiring time of war and national emergencies. 

We believe that it is commendable that Congress has seen fit to enact a GI 
Bill which includes educational and other readjustment benefits for returning 
servicemen. We only regret that such benefits were not available for the World 
War I veteran upon his release from service in 1018. Had such educational oppor- 
tunities been available to the World War I veteran, then I am sure that today 
they as a group would be in a much better financial condition and therefore not 
be in such dire need of the pension benefits which we are now seeking. 

There is no question but that money spent today to assist the returning Vietnam 
veteran to pursue his education will pay dividends to this nation and the in- 
dividual veterans in the years to come. We therefore support S. 2606 as we be- 
lieve that it will be beneficial to the Vietnam veteran in assisting him in obtain- 
ing an education and therefore, hopefully, will help prevent him in his elderly 
years from being in the financial need the World War I veteran finds himself 
in now. 
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AMVETS National Headquabtees, 

Washington, D.O., August 1, 1969. 



Senator Alan Cranston, . _ , . 

Ohairnian, Suhconttnittee on VotoTuns Affairs of the Ooninivttec on Laoor ana 
Public Welfare, V.8. Senate, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Senator Cranston : AMVETS support and urge the enactment of S. 2668 
to amend Chapter 34 of Title 38, United States Code, to provide additional educa- 
tion and training assistance to veterans, and to provide for a predischarge educa- 
tion program ; S. 2700 to amend Chapter 3 of Title 38, U.S. Code, in order to 
provide fora veterans outreach services program in the Veterans Administration 
to assist eligible veterans, especially those recently separated, in applying for and 
obtaining benefits and services to which they are entitled, and education, training, 
and employment, and for other purposes ; and S. 2506. to reduce the number of 
semester hours that a veteran must carry at an institutional undergraduate 
course offered by a college or university in order to qualify for full-time benefits 
under Chapter 34 of Title U.S. Code. ^ 

In regard to S. 1088, AMVETS are pleased that the need for veterans 30 b 
placement has finally become apparent. We have consistently supported and 
urged the Congress in the direction of employment for veterans. We bring your 
attention to an experimental emplosunent bank referred to as “The Baltimore 
Plan.” It is expected that this plan will be expanded to thirty cities, and that 
further development is in the drawing board stage. 

A network of Veterans’ Employment Representatives now exists throughout the 
nation (in every state), working closely with State Employment Security Com- 
missions, urging job opportunity for veterans— not only just returned veterans, 
but also others who are in need of such service. We feel the concept of S. 1088 is 
commendable, but we would prefer strong financial support for the existing em- 
ployment programs under the Department of Labor. 



Sincerely yours. 



Ralph J. Rossignuolo, 
National Legislative Director. 



University op California, 
Berkeley, Calif., August 12, 1969. 

Hon. Alan Cranston, 

U.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.O. 

Deab Senator. Thank you for sending us a copy of S. 2668, your bill to 
strengthen the educational benefits of the G.I. Bill. We share your deep concern 
over the much lower rate at which Vietnam veterans are utilizing their educa- 
tional benefits as contrasted with World War II and Korean veterans. 

Your measure, I believe, is sensitive to one of the basic problems we have en- 
countered, namely, that many Vietnam veterans require some additional edu- 
cation before they are fully prepared for college and university work. By 
including remedial courses as part of the program that qualifies a person for 
full G.I. benefits, the bill provides a most helpful measure of support. 

The proposed predischarge educational program is an equally imaginative pro- 
posal. Supporting the educational- aspirations of servicemen while they are still 
in the armed forces should go a long way in preparing them for more rapid entry 
into higher education after discharge. An additional benefit, I think, will be the 
attitude of those servicemen involving themselves in the PREP program. If 
many — or even some — of those who had not considered higher educatiojn prior 
to induction can become committed while in the service, you will have provided 
a critical benefit for them and society through the PREP program. 

While I think that S. 2668 may leave a number of problems unsolved, there 
is no question that it moves in the right direction. I hope we can look for passage 
during this or the next session of Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 

Charles 3. Hitch, 

President. 
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The University op Utah, 

Salt Lake City, July 29, 1969. 
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Hon. Alan M. Cranston, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Senator Cranston ; From Circular letter #20 (July 17, 1960) of the 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, I have 
learned of your introduction of S. 2506 to lower the definition of a full-time 
student under the Cold War GI Bill from 14 to 12 credit hours per term. 

Most colleges and universities in the United States— including the University 
of Utah — ^have been adhering for many years to 12 credit hours per term as the 
minimum study load of a full-time undergraduate student. I earnestly hope that 
S. 2506 will receive favorable consideration in the current session of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 

J. Boyer Jarvis, 

Dean. 



National Association op Collegiate Veterans, Inc., 

Morgantown, W. Va., August 8, 1969. 

Senator Alan Cranston, 

Chairman, Senate Suhcommittee on Veterans' Affairs, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Senator Cranston ; I am sorry I will be unable to appear before your 
subcommittee in its final hearings on educational bills. Since I will be unable 
to attend I would like to offer the views of the National Association of Collegiate 
Veterans on some of the bills pending before your subcommittee in this letter. 
These views are as follows. 

/S. 1088. ‘‘Veterans’ Employment and Relocation Assistance Act of 1969.” We 
feel this is a much needed assistance to the veteran returning to civilian life. 
This as we view it would be an extension of the existing veterans’ employment 
oflSce which has been operating on very limited funding. This will only be as 
successful if the necessary funds are allocated, to such a program once passed 
by Congress. 

/S. 2506. 4n amended reduction of the number of semester hours a veteran must 
carry to qualify for full-time benefits. This is a bill which the National Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Veterans feels should be urgently passed by Congress. The 
present requirement for a full-time student under the existing “Cold War” G.I. 
Bill of Bights differs from the requirements of colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. This bill would permit a veteran to receive full-time 
educational assistance based on the regulation of the college he is attending. 
We urge urgent passage of S. 2506 as amended. 

/S. 2668. To provide additional education and training assistance to veterans 
and to provide for a predischarge education program. The National Association 
of Collegiate Veterans supports this bill and any bill which would provide addi- 
tional educational training for the citizens of this great Nation of ours, especially 
veterans. We are pleased to see this bill would be handled solely by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs after consultation with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. We urge passage of S. 2668 and would recommend title 38 be amended 
further to include benefits for a veteran to finish his elementary education 
under the “Cold War” G.I. Bill of Rights without charge to any period of en- 
titlement he may be eligible for. 

/S. 2700. A bill to provide for a veterans outreach services program in the Vet- 
erans Administration. Our interpretation of this bill is an extension of the 
Veterans Administration in order to provide the needed assistance of today’s 
veteran. I was very opposed to the closing of the V.A. oflSces throughout the 
United States. I feel one of the reasons for the low x>articipation rate of veterans 
using their educational benefits is directly correlated to the lack of these V.A. 
oflSces where the veteran may receive information and help on his benefits. The 
N.A.C.V. supports this bill and any bill which would provide for additional V.A. 
oflSces, provided Congress will authorize the necessary funds for such operations. 

S. 338. To provide an increase to educational benefits under title 38. Pres- 
ently before your committee is a bill (H.R. 11959 as amended) which was re- 
cently passed by the House of Representatives. The provisions of this bill are 
better than no increase at all, but the National Association of Collegiate 
Veterans feels the increases in H.R. 11959 are inadequate when one considers the 
cost of going to college now. We, therefore, support S. 338 as amended and hope 
that the Senate will take urgent action on this bill because these increases are 
needed today. 
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In closing, I realize that the administration has requested a delay on the hills 
pending before Congress as they relate to benefits for the Veterans. I hope 
that Congress will realize the passage of the i>ending bills are needed by today’s 
veteran and will take urgent action on said bills, especially S. 338 and S. 2506 
because the National Association of Collegiate Veterans strongly believes in an 



educated nation. 

We appreciate your assistance as chairman of a subcommittee which we feel 



should be a Committee of the Senate. 

Sorry I was unable to attend the hearing. 

Thanking you, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

JAC R. Fowler, National President. 



Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

’Washington, D.O., September 24, 1969. 

Hon. Alan Cranston, 

I Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee on Labor and Public 

' Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Chairman ; When I appeared before your Subcommittee on June 24, 
1969, I stated that we intended to study those provisions of H.R. 6808, 91st Con- 
gress, which proposed to pay educational assistance allowances under both the 
new GI bill and the dependents educational assistance program in the case of 
persons pursuing education in the Republic of the Philippines at a rate in 
Philippine pesos equivalent to $0.50 for each dollar, and that we intended to 
furnish our views in the supplemental report. 

These provisions (subsections 2(e) and 3(d) of H.R. 6808) would provide that 
eligible veterans or persons pursuing a program of education in the Republic of 
the Philippines would be paid an educational assistance allowance at a rate in 
Philippine pesos equivalent to $0.50 for each dollar. This formula is currently 
applicable to educational assistance for the children of Philippine Commonwealth 
Army veterans, including recognized guerrilla forces, and for children of “new” 
Philippine Scouts. It resulted from the deliberations of the Joint Philippine- 
United States Commission for the Study of Philippine Veterans Problems, in 1966. 
During the past few years it has proved to be a satisfactory and realistic formula 
in the area where it is applicable. Currently, however, veterans of the United 
States Armed Forces, including the “old” Philippine Scouts, and the children, 
wives, and widows of deceased or permanently and totally disabled veterans of 
the United States Armed Forces are paid at the full rate in dollars as provided 
in chapters 34 and 35 of title 38, as applicable. 

While the subject provisions of H.R. 6808 would apply to all eligible veterans 
and persons pursuing a program of education in the Republic of the Philippines, 
of necessity the largest affected group would be Philippine nationals with service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, or their dependents. The Congress has 
historically considered service by Filipino veterans in the Armed Forces of the 
United States as being on the same basis as that of American veterans and has 
always provided the same benefits for them. Since these veterans served in the 
United States Armed Forces instead of the Philippine Commonwealth Army or 
“new” Philippine Scouts, we believe that this equality of treatment is proper. 

Therefore, in view of the foregoing, we cannot recommend favorable considera- 
tion of subsections 2(e). and 3(d) of H.R. 6808 by your Committee, 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection from 
the standpoint of .the Administration’s program to the presentation of this report. 
Sincerely, 



Donald E. Johnson, Administrator. 
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Veterans’ Administration, 

Office of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.C., Septetnber 25, 1969. 

Hon. Alan Cranston, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Committee on Labor cmd Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This is in further reference to your letter of August 12, 
1969, enclosing a letter from Mr. Charles F. Hanna, Chief of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, Division of Apprenticeship Standards, State of California, 
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opposing section 4 of H.R. 6808, 01st Congress', pending before your Subcom- 
mittee. You requested our comments on the points raised in the letter from 
Mr. Hanna. 



Section 4 of H.R. 6808 would amend section 1772 of chapter 36 of title 38, 
United States Code, by adding a new subsection (c) which provides that in the 
case of programs of apprenticeship where the standards have been approved by 
the Secretary of Labor pursuant to section 50a of title 29, United States Code, 
as a national apprenticeship program for operation in more than one State, and 
the training establishment is a carrier directly engaged in interstate commerce 
which provides such training in more than one State, the Administrator would 
act as a State approving agency for the approval of all such programs. 

The Veterans Administration did not sponsor this proposed change in the cur- 
rent law. Tile provision was placed in the bill by the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. The report of the Committee gives the following example ; 

“. . . a railroad line having an apprenticeship program for machinists. The line 
operates between Chicago and San Francisco. The terms and conditions of 
apprenticeship are identical in each of the States through which the railroad line 
runs. It is possible that an apprentice will pursue his program in more than one 
State. Under the proposed amendiment, the Administrator would act as a State 
approving agency for such an apprenticeship program for the entire line.” 

It is obvious that a procedure for national approval would be beneficial for a 
training establishment in the transportation industry where training is con- 
ducted in several States and could possibly lessen their administrative burden 
and thereby encourage greater participation in the program. Such a procedure 
might also pro\'e beneficial to the veteran trainee by assuring him that his 
training would be consistent and that there would be no interruptions when he 
is transferred from one State to another. 

We do not believe that section 4 of H.R. 6808 would materially interfere with 
the current authority of the various State Apprenticeship Counsels within their 
respective States. Their experience in the matter of apprenticeship piograms 
would undoubtedly continue to be used in many instances under the proposed law. 
It is contemplated that once apprenticeship training programs have been ap- 
proved by the Veterans Administration, the State approving agencies in the 
respective States on a reimbursement basis will be given responsibility for super- 
vising the on-going programs. The enforcement of apprenticeship standards as 
published by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to section 50a of title 29, United 
States Code, would be adhered to on a national basis by the training 
establishments. 

It is significant to note that all educational institutions and training establish- 
ments are bound by the provisions of title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Pub- 
lic Law 88-352) and thus prohibited from discriminating on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin. Moreover, it would appear that the common carrier, as 
would be the case with any other employer, would have to meet the requirements 
of State nondiscrimination laws in order to operate in that State, irresi)ective of 
the approval function. 

Should section 4 of H.R, 6808 be enacted, the Veterans Administration, within 
its present staffing pattern, would be capable of administering the law and the 
few applicable cases. 

It is hoped that this information will be helpful to you in considering the 
matter. 

Sincerely, 



Frank B. Rhodes, 

Deputy Administrator 

(In the absence of 

Donald E. Johnson, Administrator). 

Senator Cranston. These hearings are now recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

As I indicated in my opening remarks, the subcommittee will now 
take up these and other pending bills in September after the recess. 

Thank yon all very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjouraed subiect 
to the call of the Chair. ) 
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